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T IS just a year ago this week that I went to work for the federal 
| government. Just one year ago; it seems like two months ago. 
I might prefer to talk tonight about the drama and the trage- 
dies that are being enacted in North and South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, even in Iowa; about 
the literally tens of thousands of families whose future is blighted, 
whose present is sad because the rain fails to fall; or about the mag- 
nificent job that is being done by those of you who are responsible for 
relief work in those areas. But I am not going to talk about those 
things tonight. I am going to project, as I see it, the kind of things 
public welfare departments in the states and in the counties, all 
over America, will be doing during the next twenty years. 

Welfare departments, public welfare departments, have existed in 
America for a great many years. They have done a wide: variety of 
things. They have administered hospitals; they have administered 
child-caring institutions; they have administered jails; they have 
administered outdoor relief; in some cases they have administered 
public health work, widows’ pensions, old-age pensions, depending 
upon the state laws that govern public welfare work. 

These are some of the things that they are still doing. I want to 

t Address at the dinner meeting of the American Public Welfare Association and 


Division IX of the National Conference of Social Work, May 24, 1934. This report is 
based on stenographic notes. 
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talk first a bit about those things that are going to be identified with 
pensions—if you so wish to call that form of relief that comes to 
people who need a certain type of benefit in a regular income. I 
want to talk a bit about public health and medical care for the sick 
and unemployment benefits in terms of insurance and a work pro- 
gram. All this is the problem of security for the American family. 

I think I should say in the beginning that I believe welfare de- 
partments will be providing indefinitely what we know as outdoor 
.Telief. I cannot envisage any plan, or any scheme, or any legisla- 
tion, that will eliminate the need for outdoor relief. I may be wrong 
about that, but I personally cannot envisage a plan that will elimi- 
nate the necessity for relief on an individualized family basis for a 
great many people. Therefore, in all these welfare departments 
there will be a section whose business it is to take care of people in 
emergencies, to give them outdoor relief. 

But there are very large groups in all cities and all counties in 
America, very large groups whose benefits should come to them in 
regular and orderly fashion. 

First, there are the old people. During the next twenty years, 
if these old people are going to get a benefit, it is going to be in terms 
of old-age pensions, to which they will be entitled and which they 
will get every month as long as they live. This problem, which in 
1928 and 1929 was not particularly serious in terms of numbers, has 
now grown to very large proportions due to the depression. We 
find literally tens of thousands of old people who had funds, had 
money, had relatives, who had children who would have taken care 
of them in their old age, but their resources have been completely 
wiped out and they are now on our emergency relief rolls. The num- 
ber of persons over sixty-five years of age who are on the relief roll is 
very close to five hundred thousand. It seems to me an obvious 
thing that the intelligent way to handle this problem is not to go on 
making investigations of these people over and over again to deter- 
mine their need, but to determine once and for all that they are en- 
titled to a pension and to see that they get it. If that pension can 
be given in their own home, in their own environment, so much the 
better. Those old-age pensions, in my opinion, will be administered 
by the public welfare departments throughout America. I believe 
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they will be financed through tax funds of the states, probably with 
federal participation. 

Second, of course, are widows’ pensions, the techniques of which 
have been developed through the past twenty years and concerning 
which great progress has been made. Lately, through the cutting of 
public budgets, right and left, county officials have tended to unload 
them onto the emergency relief rolls; and a great many of these 
women no longer get their benefit as a pension; they get it now only 
as relief. 

I know something of the objections to widows’ pensions and the 
difficulties connected with their administration, but on the whole I 
think the scheme, fixed legally, of pensions for a widow who is in 
need is essential to anything that resembles social security. 

Along with that group would go the totally unemployable. We 
know perfectly well that we have on the relief rolls today literally 
thousands of families that have no possible opportunity of ever find- 
ing gainful employment in industry. They cannot possibly support 
themselves again. We might as well make up our minds that those 
families must be cared for. I can see no rhyme or reason in doing it 
on the kind of relief basis we have been using over a long period of 
time. I, too, would put the totally unemployable in the classifica- 
tion of persons who should get a regular benefit or pension. There 
may be others who are going to get a benefit out of the tax fund in 
regular monthly fashion. 

Are these benefits to be given to all people who arrive at the age 
of sixty-five or seventy? Are they going to be given to all widows 
irrespective of need? Well, I don’t think so, if I read the signs of 
the times rightly and the temper of the American people, in terms 
of what is to be done with the sum total of our national income. 

I am not talking now about insurance for old age. I am talking 
about benefits that are to be given to old people. I think it is un- 
necessary for me to try to estimate tonight the size of that problem— 
the aged, the widows, the handicapped—and what it will cost. 

I expect that the whole field of emergency relief, plus these regu- 
larized benefits, will be managed by divisions inside the departments 
of public welfare. 

I want now to talk about the second major point—public health. 
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It is my opinion that the distinction between preventive medicine, 
or what we have always known as public health, and the treatment 
of sickness are fictitious differences and have no meaning. The care 
of a pregnant mother, the providing of medical care at birth, is that 
public health work or is that treatment? I personally believe 
that there is no distinction between the two. They are different 
techniques, carried on by different people with different trainings 
and backgrounds; but I foresee a responsibility for the public health 
problem, of which the state, through the departments of public wel- 
fare, is going to have a primary portion. 

It seems to me that while we have made enormous strides in public 
health per se in preventive medicine, we have yet literally miles to go. 
Think of such simple things as the control of malaria, about which 
science has had complete information. The C.W.A. in five short 
months cleared nine hundred thousand square miles of swamp land, 
which every public health man in America has known for years to 
be a menace to the public health, and yet nothing was done about 
it. So, we can see in this one example the possibilities ahead of us. 
I could name problem after problem that has been grossly and 
shamefully neglected in this whole field. I could talk tonight of the 
way public officials of the country cut public health appropriations 
right and left, but I don’t want to go into that. 

The protection of the health of the people, it matters not wheth- 
er it be from typhoid, diphtheria, malaria, plagues of all kinds, is 
public health work, and it is the responsibility of the state. It is not 
an individual responsibility and it cannot be accepted as such. I 
think in the main throughout America that view has been accepted, 
especially throughout the South, which has resulted in the develop- 
ment of health units. But concerning the treatment of disease and 
the cost of medical care, we have said, “That is a private matter 
that concerns each one of us separately.’ It doesn’t take a very 
smart mathematician to know that there is no such thing as the 
average cost of medical care. There may be an average cost of rent 
and clothing and food and family budget—you people may be able 
to budget that—but you can’t average the cost of medical care be- 
cause the full cost of medical care falls upon those that are sick and 
upon nobody else. : 
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If you can’t average it, you, therefore, can’t save for it. It is an 
uneconomic thing for everybody to try to save for it individually, 
that is, to save to an amount that would pay for the full cost of the 
most serious illness you might have. It is amazing that we have been 
able to insure a great many other things that, it seems to me, are 
much more complicated than insurance of the cost of illness. And 
yet there is tremendous excitement if anybody suggests an insurance 
premium that will insure the cost of caring for illness, hospital care, 
nursing care, and medical treatment if we get sick. It seems to me 
as clear as daylight that if we are going to get adequate medical care 
in America for the great mass of the population—and I am not now 
talking about our relief work—it can only be done through a scheme 
of compulsory health insurance. 

In that plan—and I do not wish to discuss it in detail tonight— 
one or two things are essential. First, the security of the economic 
income of the physicians. You know a physician does not make any 
money, in spite of what some of us may think, and some of the stories 
we may hear about these big fees. A physician as a physician does 
not make any money. His is probably as underpaid a profession as 
we have in America. He wants security just as much as we do, and 
it would be essential under any scheme of compulsory health insur- 
ance that he get that security. Second, physicians must be assured 
of protection of their professional integrity. 

I believe those two things can be done. I believe that they have 
been done in other countries. I know something about England’s 
scheme of health insurance. I know that the campaign of misinfor- 
mation which has gone on in this country, saying that the doctors of 
England do not believe in compulsory health insurance and would do 
away with it, is a lot of nonsense. The overwhelming number of doc- 
tors in England would not think of doing away with compulsory 
health insurance. 

If I read the signs of the times rightly at all, the great mass of 
physicians in this country would, in my opinion, welcome a scheme 
of compulsory health insurance which would maintain, on the one 
hand, economic security and would, on the other hand, protect their 
professional integrity. 

I suppose there is no one single cause, except the depression itself, 
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that produces as much poverty and misery as sickness. I remember 
that in the old days when I was a relief visitor the major problem 
in connection with the poverty of almost all the families that I saw 
was illness. The workers of America have always had the fear that 
some member of the family would become seriously ill, that compe- 
tent medical care could not be afforded, or that they would be bur- 
dened by debt for the rest of their lives. Among all my friends, I 
do not know of one single thing they fear more than the possible 
expense of illness that will take what little savings they have and 
leave them dependent. 

It is an insurable risk. It cannot be done in a private fashion; in 
my opinion, it cannot be done in a voluntary fashion, although I 
fully appreciate the steps and efforts that have been made in many 
communities toward voluntary health insurance of one kind or an- 
other. I think it should be done on a broad scale throughout the 
country by compulsory health insurance. 

Unemployment is my third major point. We had two or three 
million of unemployed, I believe, in 1929. Of all the smug complacen- 
cy there ever was about anything, it was worse with regard to this 
problem. In 1928 and 1929 they were just kicked around. There 
are a lot of people who say, “Oh yes, there are a lot of people un- 
employed, but we had two or three million unemployed in 1928 and 
1929!” Well, I tell you one thing, we are never going to treat the 
unemployed that are left after this depression the way those fellows 
were treated. Never should unemployment, involuntary unemploy- 
ment of able-bodied men, be treated as a mere relief problem. 

I have often said, of course, that I believe in unemployment in- 
surance, and I do. I am not sure that I believe in unemployment 
insurance funds that carry cash benefits over long periods of time. I 
have a feeling that we have to have an American plan for unemploy- 
ment insurance just as we need an American plan for health insur- 
ance. I cannot visualize the American people over long periods of 
time having sympathy with a scheme by which unemployment bene- 
fits come exclusively by getting your card punched and then going 
to the window and getting eight, or nine, or ten dollars a week. I sim- 
ply do not believe that in the kind of a country we have the people 
or the unemployed themselves would tolerate a scheme which is 
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confined exclusively to a cash benefit, which is paid weekly upon 
evidence that you are looking for a job. 

My first point, then, under unemployment is that I believe in un- 
employment insurance. If we are going to get anywhere with this 
unemployment problem administratively, we have to have a scheme 
of labor exchanges second to none. I don’t know whether you know 
it or not—I fancy most of you do not—but there has been more 
progress made in the development of labor exchanges in the last six 
or eight months in the United States than there has been in the whole 
progress of our history. I think the job which Frances Perkins has 
done in reorganizing labor exchanges and employment bureaus in 
America is a magnificent one. We have put some relief funds into it. 
Some people have criticized us for doing so. There is no money 
which we have spent better, in my opinion, than the backing we 
have given to the administration of labor exchanges under Miss 
Perkins. This must obviously be continued and extended. The 
offices will not have to be in every county in America, but on a real- 
istic basis they should be in those places where necessary, com- 
petently manned by technical people, and, I think, be administered 
locally by this general department for which I am hunting another 
name. 

But, even if you give an unemployment benefit in terms of cash, 
the man may not be able to go back to work at the end of a given 
period. It does not always work out that way, as well you know. ‘so 
I would have as a supplement a program of public work moving up 
and down, depending upon the number of people that are unem- 
ployed. 

What would you have them doing? I would have them doing those 
things of a public nature which are socially useful, which are impor- 
tant to the nation, which are outside the ordinary scope of our eco- 
nomic system. I would not have us competing by public works with 
private industry. I do not believe in that. But I think that there 
are many, many opportunities to keep hundreds of thousands of 
men, yes millions of men, at work in this country for years to come 
on great enterprises that are necessary to the American people. I 
shall enumerate some of them: the whole development of our na- 
tional forests, of our national parks, of our great playground system, 
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the whole program that grows out of soil erosion, the control of 
water, and the building of houses for people of very low income— 
I can visualize all these things being done—and also, public build- 
ings, public roads, highways, and other things that we need. So I can 
visualize the unemployed, when their cash benefit is ended, getting 
an opportunity to work on a public project, again for a limited 
amount of time—I should think somewhere between six months 
and a year. And inasmuch as these things must have some terminal 
facilities, I believe that at the end of that time, if that person has 
not been reabsorbed into industry (unless it be in times of great 
economic crisis such as we have now), those men must give way in 
these jobs and must be cared for from then on through relief funds. 

If in normal times two or three million men are out of work—and 
I hope when we get back to what we call normal times again it will 
not be so large a number as that, though it may be larger in number 
than that—I, for one, am unwilling to assume that unemployment, 
involuntary unemployment, should be handled on a relief basis. 
Why in the world should I, if I get out of work, have to walk up to 
you and fill out an application blank and say, “Please, can’t I have 
some relief?” Then you have to go and investigate me at home and 
find out if I am in need or not. We have got to begin now formulat- 
ing a plan of dealing with this problem which gives these people dig- 
nified benefits, on the one hand, and opportunities to work on proj- 
ects that America needs, on the other. I do not present this as a 
plan to prevent unemployment. I have no panaceas for that. I am 
going to leave that to others. But I maintain that if we have any 
brains at all, we will have a plan which will handle this problem in a 
dignified way in the future. 

My final point concerns the intelligent use of the land in America. 
I can visualize in this country hundreds of thousands of people 
finding happiness, comfort, security in living on a small piece of land 
with decent houses, adequate school facilities, adequate recreational 
facilities, earning part of their income either in decentralized private 
industry or in planned public works. I do not believe that the whole 
public works problem should be used as a means merely of meeting 
the unemployment problem. It is going to be used as a means for 
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meeting the problem of living for thousands of people who have 
some income. 

If that opportunity is not found in industry, and I believe tens of 
thousands of the group of families now under our care will not find 
that opportunity, then the one most effective means of giving them 
security is an intelligent use of the land. The control of crops by no 
means solves the farm problem. It is a temporary device. Oppor- 
tunities for people to earn a livelihood on the land are surely coming 
in the future of America. That does not mean in the way literally 
hundreds of thousands of farm families live today. The slums of 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and Cleveland are nothing 
compared with the rural slums of America. It is outrageous and 
shameful that these fine people should be expected to live under such 
conditions. There is no reason why a great housing program in 
America should not give to those people the kind of houses they are 
entitled to have. Why should not these people have electricity and 
bathrooms in their houses? Why should we say, “It is good enough 
for them to live the way they are; they have lived that way all their 
lives; let them keep on living the way they are.” It is ridiculous! 
You talk to these farm families face to face and they do not talk to 
you that way. They want these things as much as you do. Why 
not give them to them? Surely the national income is great enough 
to give to those farm families, of whom we had more than six hun- 
dred thousand on the relief rolls, a decent break. I would utilize the 
land for what it is intended—to give people an opportunity to live 
a wholesome life. 

Now you say the reason they will not live there is because they 
want to move to the cities. Why do they want to go to the cities? 
Because the movies are in the cities, music is in the cities, theaters are 
in the cities, good schools are in the cities. Shouldn’t we have good 
schools in the country? Why shouldn’t we have movies in the coun- 
try? Probably you cannot make money out of them. You do not have 
to do everything for money. There are other motivations in the 
world besides money. Why does the Philharmonic Orchestra have 
to be in New York City? Twenty thousand different people have to 
hear the Philharmonic Orchestra. You mean that people in small 
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towns in the country do not like to hear good music or do not enjoy 
the theater? Why, it is ridiculous! You should see the way they 
attend these unemployed concerts. Now with the great troupes of 
actors going around there are literally thousands of people crowding 
to the doors to see the work of our employed actors and artists. 

There is no reason in the world why society should not be organ- 
ized, and I believe it can be organized, so that these great recrea- 
tional or educational services can be given to the people in the 
smaller communities or rural areas of America. 

What does this mean! Why do we worry about this thing? Well, 
for a very simple reason, it seems to me. We have talked of national 
security. It might be called individual security: the abolition of the 
fear of poverty which we have talked about for years in this country, 
and about which, incidentally, we have done very, very little. These 
suggestions I have made do not mean a reorganization of industry to 
prevent unemployment. Nobody is wise enough to say that if our 
modern economic system is reorganized these things will not happen. 
Our position is that these great social problems are here. Everyone 
in America knows it. People get ill and are uncared for. A father 
dies leaving a widow and five children with no means of support. 
People are handicapped, people get sick and cannot maintain them- 
selves and have to go to relief agencies. The blighting fear that goes 
with illness fills hundreds of thousands of homes. And then we have 
seen in our lifetime something we never expected to see, literally mil- 
lions of marching men, marching to employment exchanges, to fac- 
tories, trying to find work and not finding it, and finally being cared 
for under our relief organization. We know all the tragedies that 
have gone with this. Finally, we have seen the land of America de- 
spoiled by people ruining our great forests and using our land for pri- 
vate profit and not for enjoyment. Social work as a profession has 
been built up for the purpose of healing these wounds. Social work- 
ers ever since I can remember have looked for schemes and plans and 
have suggested schemes and plans. Everything I have discussed to- 
night has been discussed by them for years. I am tired of hearing 
people say that social workers as social workers believe in this kind of 
poverty and the relief of it. I do not know of any social workers who 
have ever believed in this kind of thing. No group of people in Amer- 
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ica have been so impatient at our treatment of poverty as have the 
social workers, and I believe that the fact that we have arrived at the 
place where we are today in our public thinking is due in no small de- 
gree to the great army of social workers in America who have carried 
this gospel from one end of the country to the other for the past fifty 
years. 

So now we think of these impoverished people, at the moment 
almost numberless, and ten, fifteen, twenty years from now still a 
very large number. We want for them a good life. We want for 
them security. We do not want for them fear and relief. The plan 
which I propose tonight is not new. I am not submitting it as any- 
thing that is perfect. I hope that it and all other methods of meeting 
this problem, which will be much discussed, I believe, in the coming 
months, will lead us to agressive, affirmative action which in our 
time will give to the millions of Americans the kind of security to 


which they are entitled. 
Harry L. Hopxins 


ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
WasuInctTon, D.C. 














PUBLIC WELFARE IN 1934: 


pressing during the past few years as to overshadow all 

other welfare activities. In our efforts to devise means and 
to provide funds for the relief of those who, because of the break- 
down of our economic and social system, have been without the 
wherewithal to live, we have been entirely too busy in many places 
to give a great deal of attention to what has been called the regular 
and continuing welfare activities of the locality, the state, and the 
nation. Any consideration of welfare in 1934 must, therefore, con- 
sider the relief problem first; second, other welfare activities and 
their developments and their effects, the one upon the other. 


P AMHE problem of destitution has been so widespread and so 


RELIEF 


The beginning of 1934 found the country engaged in a large-scale 
co-operative project for the relief of destitution. We had passed 
through various stages before we arrived at this point. We had at- 
tempted to deny a condition which we knew to exist and by denying 
it, obliterate it; we had attempted to think our way out by the very 
simple expedient of “restoring confidence.” We had attempted to 
preserve the American system by loading the entire cost of relief on 
the locality, the holders of real estate, the little fellows, and thereby 
we had bankrupted hundreds of cities and counties throughout 
America. We had attempted to bring the federal government into 
the picture through the side door, the back door, or down the fire 
escape in order to get some help for those in need and at the same 
time save everybody’s face. 

All these efforts proved to be entirely ineffective. The problem 
had to be faced, and adequate relief required the united efforts of 
all levels of government as well as the help of private philanthropy. 


t Paper read at the joint session of Division IX (Administration of Public Social 
Work) of the National Conference of Social Work with the American Public Welfare 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, May 22, 1934. 
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The problem was a national problem, and national leadership and 
direction were imperative. These we have been getting to a marked 
degree in 1934. Federal funds were made available in 1933 to be used 
as grants to the states (not as loans that nobody expected to be 
repaid); a federal administrative agency was established; and na- 
tional policies were developed. Among the first was a regulation 
requiring the state and local government to assume responsibility 
for the administration of relief and the expenditure of relief funds 
derived from public sources (a policy which has not been completely 
enforced everywhere, as yet); allowances to individual families in 
need were increased in many places, and emphasis was placed upon 
decent standards for those who were at the time dependent upon the 
public. Strenuous efforts were being made to secure competent, 
qualified personnel for administrative positions, and private organ- 
izations and agencies were releasing and losing members of their 
staffs to federal, state, and county welfare and relief departments; 
gains were being made in establishing welfare as a technical func- 
tion of government, and as 1934 came in we were in the midst of 
one of the most important and, I believe, the most constructive ex- 
periments that this or any other government ever undertook for the 
relief of unemployment. 

Away back in 1930, it seems a long way off now, someone suggested 
(it must have been a philosopher) that the only ‘“‘cure for unemploy- 
ment was employment.” This was a novel idea, a trite seying, and 
we discussed it in minute detail for three years. Government in 1933 
having entered the field of experimentation, that field supposedly 
taboo for all government, decided to experiment with this idea; 
and by January, 1934, 4,000,000 men and women, hitherto unem- 
ployed, were working on public projects and being paid on Saturday 
night with a check or a warrant on the United States Treasury. The 
unemployed had insisted they wanted work, not charity—a job, not 
a grocery order; many of them were getting it! And millions of fami- 
lies throughout the United States that had not known the color or 
feel of money for weeks and months and years were again taking 
their rightful places as self-supporting and self-respecting members 
of the community. Millions of grocery bills were being paid, and 
thousands of small business men in the larger cities and the far-flung 
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corners were going in to see their bankers for the first time in months 
with that “spirit of holy calm.” 

No policy of the government for the relief of unemployment was 
subjected to more severe criticism (perhaps) than the Civil Works 
Administration. The cost was tremendous. It was contended that 
many of the projects were not wisely conceived or economically 
managed—that there was waste and in some places there was cor- 
ruption. 

All these things were, to some extent, true; and the major reason 
for most of them was “‘haste”—4,000,000 unemployed put to work in 
about thirty days, the job entirely decentralized, localities charged 
with developing projects, states passing upon them finally—haste 
and drive all along the line and a job done, not with the care and 
meticulous attention to detail that some might have desired, but 
done, nevertheless, to the enormous benefit of the 4,000,000 persons 
most vitally concerned, 4,000,000 who had waited and waited for 
something to happen and who were very sick of it. 

It was decided to discontinue the Civil Works Administration, I 
am sorry to say, and a new Relief Program has been established 
and is now in the process of development—a program the chief virtue 
of which is that it is not primarily designed to care for need for the 
next three or six months—it looks to the future. 

An effort is being raade to work out a plan of relief for needy far- 
mers in connection with the farms where they live and perhaps will 
continue to live; a work program for the needy unemployed in the 
urban areas; and a definite and concrete effort to develop work in 
some way or other for those persons living in blighted areas where 
industry has ceased to exist or, if need be, to move these groups to 
other and more promising areas, and, over or under all, a program of 
direct relief for those who for one reason or another canhot fit into 


a given plan or category. 


OTHER WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


While we have been exerting every effort to handle the staggering 
and stupendous problem of caring for those immediately in need of 
food, clothing, shelter, and medical] attention, other welfare services 
in most of the states and localities of the country have been slowly, 
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but none the less certainly, breaking down. Two things have com- 
bined to bring about this condition: First, the problem of relief has 
bulked so large in the public mind, and also in the mind of welfare 
and social work personnel, as to leave little space for other ideas or 
activities; and second, while the federal government has been spend- 
ing money and expanding its activities in an effort to “prime the 
pump,” much of the beneficial effect has been offset by a contrary 
policy on the part of most of the states and many localities. In 
these places, blind, hysterical, unplanned economy programs have 
been the rule, reaching their climax in a few states which have 
devised a comparatively new and modern method of committing 
official suicide, namely, constitutional tax limitation. 

Lateral cuts of all budgets and curtailment of all activities, ir- 
respective of their value under present conditions, up to 40 or 50 
per cent in some places; wholesale elimination of so-called frills of 
government; and ruthless slashing of official salaries, constitute a 
tragic picture which may be seen from coast to coast. 

This slashing of salaries in most places is a crude, half-baked, 
amateurish job. Up in Chicago we are professionals and, when we 
say economy, we mean to save money and so we do not pay many 
of our public officials at all—we have the utmost confidence in the 
religious adage, “Heaven will provide!” 

Nothing that I have said should be construed as criticism of the 
few states and the many localities that have exerted themselves to 
the utmost since the early days of the depression, that have increased 
taxes, floated bonds, and issued short-term securities to raise money 
to carry on, especially during the three years that the federal gov- 
ernment entertained itself discussing the ““American System,” argu- 
ing the relative merits and demerits of the dole, and by passionate 
eloquence inspiring the unemployed and the destitute to “go and 
shift for themselves.” 

Let us look at the results of these policies on welfare activities: 

Hospitals for the insane are crowded as never before—construc- 
tion of new and additional hospital buildings has ceased—medical 
and nursing services have been reduced, appropriations for food and 
clothing for the inmates have been reduced, social service units have 
been abolished, outside clinical service has either been materially 
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curtailed or entirely abolished, and there are more mentally ill 
patients being held today in jails and almshouses than at any time 
in a decade. 

In the prison field the story is much the same, with the additional 
difficulty, under present-day conditions, of finding enough work to 
keep inmates employed. True it is that in many places commit- 
ments have fallen off because of the slump in the bootlegging busi- 
ness, but I am told that this decline has to a considerable extent 
been offset by commitments from certain other professions once re- 
garded as “far more respectable.’ Parole and probation staffs have 
been materially reduced, so much so in many places as to seriously 
cripple the activities of the juvenile courts. 

In the children’s field the results are equally apparent and even 
more tragic. Institutions are crowded because of the breakdown of 
home-finding and the curtailment of boarding-home care and clinical 
service in many places. Mothers’ aid, one of the outstanding exam- 
ples of constructive and efficient public welfare work, is breaking 
down in many places, and being entirely discontinued in others, 
with the families transferred to the relief rolls. 


RECREATION 


We have a great deal of discussion of shorter hours and a shorter 
week, of the new leisure and its potentialities. What are we going 
to do with it? Parks and playgrounds, swimming-pools and com- 
munity centers—those top the list in our category of “frills”—and 
what is happening to the libraries is an old story and need not be 
retold here. 

Health and education, those two services that perhaps more than 
any other have been responsible for making America possible and 
prosperous, those services that we thought had the support of the 
American people because of work done and dividends paid, are 
breaking down. I need not take your time to discuss this. It is suffi- 
cient to remind you that relief funds have had to be rushed into 
many, many places to avoid complete breakdowns. 

What effect are these happenings having on the country today? 
And a matter of the utmost importance to the American people, 
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What effect are they going to have, one or two decades from now? 
Everyone agrees upon the urgency of relief and everyone agrees 
that the impact of the disaster necessitated emergency measures, 
but we have had some years of experience now, we are old campaign- 
ers, and we know that this is no sham battle we have on our hands. 
We know this is a continuing problem. We know destitution cannot 
be handled effectively apart from the other ills that affect society. 
We know that it will profit the country little to provide even ade- 
quately for those in need now, if we allow another generation to 
grow up bringing with them the handicaps and disabilities inherent 
in the present situation. 

Mr. Newton D. Baker once told me that he visited the continent 
fifteen years after the war; and, in his opinion, the troubles which 
they were having then were not the direct result of the war, but the 
indirect result. In those four years of stress and strain the nations, 
occupied with other things, allowed the institutions and agencies 
which served, cared for, and trained their people to break down. 

Now is certainly the time for the closest kind of co-ordination 
between so-called emergency activities and a continuing program. 
Now is the time to fit special and temporary activities into the regu- 
lar functions of government. Now is the time to develop a compre- 
hensive, constructive, long-time plan for combating our social ills. 

The President has announced, according to the press, that he 
intends, in the rear future, to appoint a commission to make a 
thorough study of relief, unemployment insurance, old-age assistance, 
and employment exchanges, among other things. He expects this 
commission to develop a continuing plan for submission to the next 
Congress meeting in January. 

Many of our troubles and most of our confusion have grown out of 
the fact that prior to 1930 there was no federal program in the field 
of Public Welfare, and except for what could be furnished by the 
inadequately financed United States Children’s Bureau, social work 
was without federal leadership. Such leadership is necessary now 
and the need is a continuing one. 

The commission, through its work, will have an unparalleled op- 
portunity to develop an orderly program, to make certain that Pub- 
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lic Welfare in 1944 has definite direction and unified administration, 
diversified and adapted to meet the variety of needs that obtain in 
the different states. It will have an opportunity which I trust it 
will make the most of, to establish a Federal Department of Public 
Welfare to co-ordinate the now scattered activities that relate to 
human welfare, to initiate and promote constructive social planning, 
and, above all, to devote itself untiringly to the development of so- 
cial and economic security for the men, women, and children of 
America. 
FRANK Bane, Director 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 























THE CITIZEN AND PUBLIC WELFARE FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF A STATE DEPARTMENT? 


F WE define what we mean when we speak of “the citizen” or 
| “the public,” it may be easier to determine the interrelation- 
ships which public welfare departments should expect or foster. 

The “public” with whom a state or local department of welfare has 
relations might really be regarded as three “publics”: (1) the popu- 
lation at large, the average citizen, who has a vague interest in wel- 
fare, but knows little of its philosophy or methods; (2) the members of 
boards, groups, etc., more intelligent on the whole than the first 
group, with a specific interest in one type of service and capable of a 
more general interest if educated to it; (3) the small minority, well- 
informed, capable of thinking in broad terms of state and commu- 
nity planning, social legislation, and experimental projects. 

Individuals are, of course, capable of passing rapidly from the 
first to the second and to the third, and to become leaders in thought 
and action. With each of these groups a department of public wel- 
fare must keep continually in contact. The support of the last alone 
is not enough, for in these days of limited budgets, curtailed staff, 
and the constant cry about extravagance and “overhead”’ in public 
service, we must muster full strength to the support of public policy 
in order to maintain adequate service. 

Within the first group we find the kind-hearted—most people are 
—limited, or uninformed individual whose entire concept of a wel- 
fare program is probably embodied in the attitude that most people 
in need, or delinquent, or maladjusted, are charges upon the state 
or community through some fault of their own. These very same 
citizens are the ones who constantly respond to the misfortune of a 
neighbor, for to them the visual evidence of misery is a real stimulus. 
They, too, are the people who impede progress because of their lim- 


* Paper read at the joint session of Division IX (Administration of Public Social 
Work) of the National Conference of Social Work with the American Public Welfare 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, May 25, 1934. 
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ited vision, which reduces an entire welfare program to the simple 
terms of friendly neighborliness. 

The second group, which is better informed and composed of peo- 
ple who are already accustomed to group action, is largely made 
up of members of organized activities. To cite a few, there are the 
Rotary Clubs interested in handicapped children; Eagles interested 
in the aged; Legionnaires, veterans, Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Leagues of Women Voters, political organizations such as the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Republican Women, business women’s clubs, 
chests, councils of social agencies, and in Pennsylvania the Public 
Charities Association, which is similar to the State Charities Aid 
Association in New York, all with some concern for a welfare pro- 
gram. Within these organizations there are frequently welfare com- 
mittees, committees on legislation, and committees on public affairs, 
and most of them have state-wide executive secretaries who are eager 
to co-operate. 

Probably in this same class we should count local officials who 
are concerned with some of the most obvious social problems of their 
localities, judges, sheriffs, probation officers, health nurses, county 
commissioners, and directors of the poor. Probably in most states, 
as in Pennsylvania, there exists some kind of legal provision which, 
willy-nilly, necessitates frequent communications and visitation by 
the Department of Welfare with these officials. We have, too, other 
legal constituencies. In Pennsylvania members of the county Moth- 
ers’ Assistance Fund Boards and our Boards of Trustees of state- 
owned institutions include some seven hundred men and women. 

The third group, the smallest, is made up of people who are not 
only genuinely interested in public welfare because of the services it 
renders, but who are also fundamentally interested in good govern- 
ment. Into this group we might put certain university faculty mem- 
bers, connected with the departments of sociology, economics, law 
and medicine, some few professional social workers, and enlightened 
board members. As for social workers the general lack of interest 
which in the past they have evidenced toward public welfare activ- 
ities is astonishing. In fact, until recently, when many have them- 
selves entered the field of public relief, there has often existed an 
aloof, scornful attitude toward public welfare service. So while so- 
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cial workers have been concerned with the inadequacies of public 
welfare, it had for years been “untouchable.” 

Just where we should place members of the Legislature in these 
categories is difficult to determine. Probably the average legislator 
falls into the first and a few thoughtful, intelligent ones in the third 
group. 

Much of the criticism of public officials and public departments is 
entirely unfounded. One cannot generalize and say that they are all 
inefficient, that departments are filled with political office-holders, 
and that the jobs are all sinecures. But there is one fundamental 
fault which, I believe, is general and serious. I refer to the detach- 
ment and finality of public officials. Being protected by law, repre- 
senting government, and issuing edicts have a fundamentally dev- 
astating effect upon many individuals who care more about the 
position held than the service to be rendered. Such a state of mind 
both warps the person involved as well as his success in furthering 
good work. This attitude has, I believe, done more to prejudice the 
public than has any real inefficiency. 

Therefore, if we are concerned with the citizen and public welfare, 
it is fundamental that the people we select for public welfare service 
be experienced in group action and group thinking and constantly 
alert to the values of playing the game together. It is not always easy 
to carry this out, particularly in these days of rapid change, of 
limited budgets, of curtailed staff. But it is essential, and more than 
ever essential, that citizens be constantly informed as to objectives 
and as to means of achieving them, since if those in public office dis- 
regard the public, only calling them in at critical moments, but little 
response or interest can be expected. 

Take, for example, the Federal Emergency Relief. Granted that 
it has made great strides during the Roosevelt Administration, but 
let us examine some of its procedures. Action, haste, and promised 
results seem to be the popular slogans! What has happened? Edicts 
issued from Washington conceived and put into effect overnight, 
permitted to operate for a brief period, then a new plan, and the 
pattern of breathless change is once more repeated! Of necessity this 
has been reflected in state administrations and down into the small- 
est administrative units. To be sure, it is at first spectacular and 
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exciting and challenging, but after repetition it becomes exhausting 
and deadening, and Mr. Citizen feels more and more helpless. The 
breath is knocked out of him! The citizen thus becomes less and less 
responsible. He is deprived of the opportunity for local planning; or 
if he tries, some new order knocks out his plans. 

No nation-wide business corporation undertakes a project with- 
out cautious preparation. You may call it advertising and without 
conferring with its representatives and salesmen. They, too, must 
know the why’s and wherefore’s. Then follow periodic meetings of 
groups of these agents called to headquarters to be informed of 
sales or production changes, methods of publicity, plans for certain 
districts and general or specific local conditions. It is not easy to 
build up service in this way but it is essential. 

How then shall a state department proceed in order to avoid the 
pitfalls of autocratic and hasty action? 

Having divided our public into three groups, it seems quite obvi- 
ous that the approach to them would necessarily differ. The ap- 
proach to the first group must always be in terms that they under- 
stand, i.e., of their own daily life. The third group is, of course, the 
one that will work on the factual material furnished by the depart- 
ment, see its implications in relation to existing laws; it will also 
assist in developing details of administrative procedure, etc. It is 
probably the second, made up of dozens of sub-groups, that “gets 
the law through.” 

The first group may be reached through published human interest 
stories, through personal contacts with them as staff members fol- 
low up their local work, and through newspapers which can, if proper 
relations are established, be counted on to use well-prepared depart- 
mental releases. In the matter of social legislation, the program (old- 
age pensions, for example) must be interpreted, through the use of 
case stories, to the general public in terms of helping the individual. 

For the second group, the Pennsylvania Welfare Department has 
built up quite an elaborate follow-up. There are at the present time 
about eight thousand individuals on the Department’s mailing list, 
which has been built up from four thousand during the past three 
years. These are all persons either associated with some governmen- 
tal activity or actively interested in phases of the public welfare pro- 
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gram. All libraries in Pennsylvania are covered by the same service. 
The mailing lists represent seventy-four different groups. These 
lists are in constant use. Different bureaus have occasion to use 
some of the lists from time to time. The entire list is used once each 
month for the Monthly Bulletin, and individual lists come into 
monthly use for other purposes. 

Before the regular session of 1933, and during the following special 
session, we sent articles direct to our entire list of Pennsylvania 
newspapers at least once each week. The clippings received, while 
not covering all the papers, indicate a “batting average”’ of better 
than 60 per cent. Through the newsroom for the Capitol News 
weekly clip sheet are sent at least three articles weekly, occasion- 
ally four or more items being turned in. Usually one lengthy arti- 
cle is accepted, and the remainder briefed down to shorts and fillers. 
The clip sheet appears weekly on the desk of every editor in the state, 
and the results seem to be 100 per cent in the smaller cities and rural 
papers. 

How many newspapers use a particular release, it is hard to 
determine. However, the Department’s recent warning against 
charity racketeers, or plans for setting up the blind pensions, was 
carried in every paper, together with a large measure of editorial 


comment. Run-of-the-mine articles may or may not get in the 


paper, depending on conditions facing the individual editor. There 
are 143 daily papers in Pennsylvania and perhaps 400 weeklies. To 
achieve 60 per cent representation with a story gives complete state 
coverage. 

For the third group there are special reports. The biennial report 
of the Welfare Department must be readable. This means brevity, 
a non-technical vocabulary, avoidance of social work terms, and the 
use of graphic material. Most statistical tables have no interest even 
to the intelligent reader, and can well be placed into an appendix for 
the students in that field. 

In Pennsylvania there is an organization of superintendents and 
board members of mental hospitals which holds an all-day session 
twice a year at one of the state institutions. There is also a newly 
formed group of board members and wardens of our six penal in- 
stitutions, and they, too, will meet semi-annually. The Mothers’ 
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Assistance Fund trustees are called together for regional confer- 
ences. There is a Welfare Commission, appointed by the Governor, 
which, according to the law, “shall hold quarterly meetings,” but 
during my administration it has met monthly. 

For all groups two types of procedure must be developed, long- 
time education and quick response to emergency calls which fre- 
quently arise during a session of the Legislature. Hurry calls in a 
crisis are, of course, utterly futile unless they come after a period of 
real friendship and understanding of the department’s program. 
No one is interested in saving something he knows nothing about. 
Cries from China for help fall on deaf ears, and a state department 
can be spiritually as far away from the citizens as China. 

To carry such a program adds to the already heavy burden of a 
limited staff, but no matter what the cost in planning and achieving 
such liaison, I am convinced it is an essential part of our responsibil- 
ity as public welfare administrations. 

The value of central staff members attending state-owned institu- 
tion board meetings cannot be overlooked. Many a time a visit in 
person, the chance to talk things over, produces far better results 
than an edict issued in black and white. 

If institutional standards are to be maintained, without too great 
variation, they must be carefully applied to the situation in individ- 
ual institutions and particular communities. 

This extension of a department, as I have said, is burdensome; but 
I am convinced that in the long run many misunderstandings, much 
opposition and difficult cross currents can be avoided. Imagine the 
dismay of a department desiring certain legislation when it discovers 
all too late that an enthusiastic group had prepared bills about which 
it has not been informed and which are confusing to the members 
of the Legislature. Legislators’ natural reaction is, “Well, if even wel- 
fare workers cannot agree on a sound plan, why should we make the 
decision.” Then all is lost, or the risk of having poor legislation 
passed is all too likely. 

Some of the agencies or clubs already referred to may, on the other 
hand, quite properly take the initiative for interpreting a public 
welfare program. Is it not far better that they shall recognize in a 
public department the willingness to co-operate? There should be 
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an assurance of freedom to approach the department to gather facts 
and to have all desired service offered in order that together a sound 
plan may be worked out. In fact, there are times when it is distinctly 
advantageous to have an outside agency take the initiative for public 
welfare planning. 

The obverse may also be true that a department may initiate 
activities which may ultimately become the mission of other agen- 
cies. There must not be undue pride in sponsorship nor individual 
claim for the credit of a particular plan. At present, the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Welfare is much concerned with a change in the 
administration of poor laws, in the centralization in counties of allied 
relief activities. So is the Public Charities Association of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Department started the ball rolling, but now has passed 
it on to the Public Charities, which has accepted it as its own, and 
is planning an aggressive campaign prior to the next session of the 
Legislature. Public opinion is now being created which, we hope, 
will lead to support of a legislative program in this field in the 1935 
session. 

In spite of the never-ending talk about the prerogatives of the tax- 
payer, which are usually quoted as justification of many and many 
a destructive procedure, we cannot ignore him! He must be seen 
when he calls, he must be informed as to our plans, we must win him 
rather than antagonize him. He is never the same in two places— 
the urban citizen is concerned with his situation, the rural citizen 
sees an entirely different picture, and we must meet them both on 
their own ground. 

The caliber and imagination of each individual on the staff of a 
public department is a factor in this co-operative venture. Unless 
they know what it is all about, they can either passively or actively 
obstruct the smooth development of a department program. Much 
must be done within a department to keep each and every staff mem- 
ber informed as to plans and objectives. 

The Pennsylvania Welfare Department has built up a reputation 
for having and taking time to encourage and see visitors—not only 
individuals in quest of special information but groups such as 
Junior Leagues, clubs, etc., for whom we have from time to time 
planned special meetings explaining the Department’s activities. 
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The Department exhibits at the annual farm show, but much more 
valuable is the ‘‘program”’ we plan for the farm show. Staff members 
speak briefly and simply about the service we have to offer; the 
emphasis is on what the Department does in your community. The 
farm show is our chief contact with the rural counties and the talks 
aim to be adapted to that fact. 

An essential factor in this whole picture is the Department’s rela- 
tionship to the “press.” During the present administration the 
newspapers have given the Department a “break” but it has not 
“just happened”! We have sent special statements direct to editors, 
with personal letters explaining why we are eager for co-operation. 
We have never refused to see the “Capitol newsroom boys.” We give 
them all that we can safely release. Frequently, certain stories or 
situations should not be published. Rather than assuming an eva- 
sive attitude, we tell them the actual facts, and they are the first ones 
to realize the wisdom of selection and restraint. When quite natural- 
ly they do not always agree with us, we bear no resentment, but 
attempt to explain our policy, and many a time yesterday’s story 
has been reinterpreted today. 

The fundamental factor in a citizen-department program is that 
the flow shall be in both directions. The citizen must not be blocked; 
he must have access to us when he seeks it; his point of view must 
constantly be sought and encouraged. The Department in turn must 
be accessible, frank, and helpful. Thus we may weave a solid fabric 
for official and lay protection whick will result beneficially for a 


united public welfare program. 
ALICE F. LIVERIGHT 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 




















THE ORGANIZATION OF A NATIONAL 
WELFARE PROGRAM: 


The organization of a national program for social welfare must 
necessarily be limited, so far as our discussion goes, to those services 
which lie within the realm in which we may practice the accepted 
methodology of social work. 

However, in any program that the social agencies may develop 
there will have to be relationships with other kinds of social action 
necessary for a more adequate program. It becomes daily more 
clear, for instance, that all of us in social work must have views 
on industrial and political questions. Then, too, there is the whole 
question of public housing, which is not only to be considered from 
the point of view of avoiding the social effects of bad housing but 
also as an instrument for the provision of employment during the next 
decade at least. Public housing is meant to convey the idea of slum 
clearance and the provision of newer housing facilities, in addition to 
any program of reconditioning or reconstruction. We shall have gov- 
ernmental programs in several fields through which we can provide 
employment outside the regular economic machinery. Similarly, 
we must have an advancing social program in the field of public 
health, mental hygiene, prevention and control of crime, as well as 
the development of larger opportunities for the more extensive use of 
leisure time on the part of the general public, and the development, 
through educational institutions, of wider interests on the part of 
the individual. It is impossible in such a paper as this to indicate 
the enormous expansion of community enterprises that will be called 
into being as we go forward into the period of social readjustment. 
The industrial order in which we live today, whatever may be its de- 
ficiencies, is in large part the result of the application of knowledge 
to the development of the productive processes. No amount of 


t Paper read at the joint session of Division IX (Administration of Public Social 
Work) of the National Conference of Social Work with the American Public Welfare 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, May 22, 1934. 

[Because of limitations of space it has been necessary to publish this paper in some- 
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wishing, social drifting, or empirical treatment will produce the nec- 
essary social control. Whether we like it or not, we are being driven 
by the very exigencies of time into more and more social planning 
and the proscription of unregulated individualism. 

This is no new thing. Social action has always reflected the social 
economy in which it has functioned. As this social economy in which 
we live changes day by day, we must of necessity not only modifiy 
our approach but we may even have to find new instruments for the 
handling of social questions. Anyone who is acquainted with the 
history of relief giving, for instance, will recognize this fact. 

It was Havelock Ellis who laid down the principle that any social 
expression which possessed validity if carried beyond a certain point 
ceases to have utility value and might become as dangerous in its im- 
plications as it was beneficial prior to its passing beyond the point of 
social usefulness. Individual enterprise has apparently in the last 
two decades passed beyond the point at which it might be allowed to 
express itself freely and uninterruptedly. In the life of this nation, 
for instance, there grew the necessity for the so-called “anti-trust 
laws,” which were the collective action against the uncurbed activi- 
ties of uncontrolled individualism which found expression in combina- 
tions. But it was not only in the field of industrial organization that 
the community established social control. It has also been necessary 
in the fields of health, industrial relations, education, medicine, and 
even in the field of philanthropy. 

The general public must fully comprehend that Queen Elizabeth 
is dead, that the instruments which were good enough in her day and 
the social philosophy which may or may not have been justified have 
no longer validity in a highly industrialized state. The concept of 
needy persons as paupers carrying with it all the stigma and loss of 
status which characterized a less complicated social order is simply 
farcical today, let alone unjust. We can no longer view persons in 
receipt of public assistance as characterized by less capacity, depend- 
ence, or moral instability. Our attitude, however, must not only 
change in relation to social status but we must change also in regard 
to relief as an instrument. Call it what you will, the different forms 
of relief administered today are entirely different in their nature 
from the relief of yesterday. We are, as it were, in a midway stage 
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between the older forms of relief and social insurance. Almost before 
we know it we will be recognizing it as social insurance. 

The nonexistence of the opportunity to engage one’s powers within 
the realm of gainful employment makes necessary the establishment 
of a public enterprise for social security. If this is true, you can see 
that we can never go back to the small community as the responsible 
unit for the provision of care in relation to social distress, but must 
accept the newer relationships which involve a public welfare struc- 
ture reflecting definite co-ordination of efforts on the part of the 
federal, state, and local government as well as a new relationship, 
much more closely integrated than in the past, between the public 
and private social agencies. We have experienced, as it were, the 
completion of the relief circle. Beginning with an uncomplicated 
social economy which found relatively adequate social care motivat- 
ed by pity, fear, and false philanthropy, we have arrived at a com- 
plicated social order in which we view social security as necessitat- 
ing the operation of a variety of social services. The main features 
will be characterized by a combined use of different types of relief 
but all of which will be extensions of, or parallels to, systems of social 
insurance. 

For some time to come our clients could be classified within five 
general categories: 

1. Those who are stricken by an inherited deficiency; the chronic 
sick; the chronic dependent and that group which is the natural 
product and the result of experiences leading to physical and moral 
deterioration. Many in this group are beyond assistance either be- 
cause of our inability to know the reasons that lie behind their con- 
dition or because we have not yet arrived at a program for social 
treatment or control. For the present we can only visualize for this 
group humane care in terms of institutionalism or provision of 
controlled areas in which they may live. 

2. Those of our clients who face problems of a temporary nature 
which are subject to social treatment. They are the current casual- 
ties that conceivably will arise in any social order. They comprise, 
among others, dependent children, widows, the emotionally unad- 
justed, persons in receipt of insufficient wages, the temporarily sick 
or dependent as a result of sickness. We face the need of creating a 
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social machinery, under public and private auspices, which will bring 
to them the benefits of a social case-work practice and methodology 
which holds real hope of adjustment and stabilization. 

3. Those who are caught up in unhealthy environments and 
who reflect the effects of a continuing life within such environment. 
There can be little doubt but that we have not yet come to compre- 
hend the real significance, extent, or nature of the behavior that 
arises in this area of living. While the results grow increasingly 
apparent and the dire costs more definitely comprehended, only a 
minority group in society today are on the verge of understanding. 
To this end we must be more alive to the necessary legislative con- 
trols and the establishment of a program of public housing and other 
activities. We cannot afford, as the British say, to run the risk of 
producing large numbers of persons who are characterized as “‘C 3” 
people. 

4. The new group which has probably assumed permanence is the 
result of a labor surplus existing in a world which will conceivably 
have less and less need for the totality of a human power as a result 
of the growing and increasing substitution of mechanical power. 
Service for this group does not lie along the line of intensive social 
treatment. We must learn to develop a social practice which, while 
applying a humane form of a “means” test and retaining a sufficient 
contact with the individual or group, nevertheless provides for a 
freedom from undue inquiry and supervision. Our service must 
provide the maximum of independence and self-direction. For this 
group social treatment involves one or more of four things. The 
provision of security through cash allowances; work relief within the 
administration of the welfare machinery; employment through new 
governmental services, detached from the welfare administration, 
and operating directly through a system of public employment ex- 
changes; through public works, fostered by government, but carried 
on under terms of contracts undertaken by private corporations. The 
mistake we have made in the past is to have felt that all our social 
enterprise must be in terms and in line with our older concepts. It is 
not essential that investigation and supervision should be the domi- 
nating aspects of a program to provide public employment. A sim- 
ple recording procedure checked through a central index would 
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provide sufficient control in most instances. Nor should all our ef- 
forts be within the structure of public-welfare machinery. Indeed, 
it may well be questioned whether the very weakness of many of our 
relief plans has not been the result of too close an association at this 
‘point. Relief, of course, must express itself through such methods 
as best meet the needs of the client. We may, therefore, find our 
social treatment either in the field of employment or cash grants. If 
all our work projects, however, are to be tied up with the welfare 
machinery, we may very easily condition our clients in the process. 
It is for this reason that I am stressing the need for developing a new 
type of C.W.A. which is capable of providing work opportunities 
for both men and women and which envisages among other activities 
the continuance of such projects as C.C.C.; establishment of flood 
controls, developing more parks and recreational areas, and increas- 
ing our common possession of what has recently been termed “new 
forms of public wealth.” All of this could be carried forward strictly 
as an employment proposition through such an agency as a federal- 
state employment service. In the field of public works, of course, 
the absorption of labor can come through stimulation on the part of 
government of existing economic machinery. This would be in line 
with the idea of conserving public works to fill in the valleys created 
by inadequacies in the field of private employment. 

5. The development of co-operative programs between public and 
private organization is necessary for the establishment of a com- 
prehensive program of adult education and leisure-time activities 
which will serve not only the socially distressed but much more sig- 
nificantly the general citizenry. If, as seems inevitable, we are going 
to experience new margins of free time, there must be established 
opportunities which will prevent either the misdirection of our sur- 
plus energies or the uncontrolled play of deteriorating influences. 

As already indicated, I visualize the new program as being built 
upon the old concept of the locality possessing the ability to estab- 
lish the social services. There is no possibility of going back. In the 
first place, it seems to me we have to accept the principle that gov- 
ernments and associations of private individuals are to be responsible 
for larger programs of social effort. We can never throw back the 
major costs upon real estate alone. The monies for this extensive 
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effort will have to come from an increasing number of sources, and 
new instruments of taxation will of necessity have to be developed 
and new co-operative contributory forms of insurance called into 
being. This necessitates federal, state, and local governments work- 
ing out a co-ordinated national welfare program. 

Personally, I should like to see within the national government 
the present cabinet position of Secretary of Labor changed to that 
of Secretary of Labor and Social Welfare. This would give the op- 
portunity for better development and co-ordination of the national 
welfare program. There could be established, within such an ex- 
panded department, new divisions such as a division of social welfare 
and a division of social insurance and employment services directed 
by an under secretary or an assistant secretary. Minimum stand- 
ards would be fixed by federal authorities through state machinery, 
which in turn would deal with the local governments, guided by the 
realities involved in the variety of governmental structure that exists 
within the Union. It should be quite obvious that, while the stand- 
ards would be basically uniform, there must be a realistic recognition 
of the social economy within which those services must operate. This 
degree of flexibility is absolutely essential. The federal agency must 
avoid the exercise of a too authoritative central power and secure the 
development of a wise co-operative relationship allowing for the 
exercise of governmental rights within existing political structures. 
Very naturally such control rests on financial reimbursement by the 
federal government, and all of us will recognize the injurious as well 
as the beneficial effects of the use of the large pocketbook. 

While referring to the question of financial reimbursement, I am 
naturally inclined to refer to the question of subsidy. Admitting 
the validity of the general principle that public agencies should spend 
public money, I personally believe that this should not be carried 
too far. While recognizing the dangers inherent in subsidy, it would 
seem that we could wisely use private agencies of recognized stand- 
ing and permanence for specific social services on the basis of pay- 
ment for services rendered. This would be particularly true in those 
localities where public social machinery, outside the existing tempo- 
rary structures, is relatively nonexistent. 

Further, in relation to nonexisting public machinery, can we not 
conceive it to be the duty of federal authorities to assume the re- 
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sponsibility for securing, as the opportunity arises, the rounding out 
of permanent social machinery? If this matter is left entirely to the 
individual states we may lose a great opportunity. If through some 
fortunate circumstances we could avoid too great a coloration of our 
welfare programs by the apish copying of those states in which social 
machinery now exists to a relatively adequate degree, we could 
benefit from experience and yet avoid the effect of hampering tradi- 
tions. We could establish that type of machinery which would more 
readily meet the changing aspects of future social life, benefit from 
the provision of a well-selected personnel, establish within this set- 
up facilities for training, and all the other things which are dynamic 
in their nature and free from the entanglements of legalisms and oth- 
er accretions of age. But, if such a thing is to be accomplished, 
there must be a very positive relationship on the part of federal au- 
thorities to the opportunity. In any case there would surely be in- 
volved a demand on all states, whatever the nature of existing social 
programs, for a definitely responsible attitude to the provision of 
desirable funds and the acceptance of standards of functional social 
work on the part of the localities within the state. 

The splendid progress already registered in the development of 
a federal-state employment service must be pushed even more rap- 
idly until there shall exist an adequate and efficiently staffed service 
—this not only in order that we may have a connecting link between 
the worker and the opportunity to work, but because, in my judg- 
ment, it is a basic service for new social enterprises, including the 
provision of governmental employment outside the welfare struc- 
ture. It has also surely become more than evident that the emer- 
gency machinery that now exists within the individual states for 
the care of the transient should become a permanent federal activ- 
ity. Labor mobility is inherent in our industrial structure. To throw 
the care of this group back upon the states would be nothing short 
of tragedy. We must have the means of establishing an adequate 
correlation of the activities that surround our programs for dealing 
with the transient. We are never going to deal satisfactorily with 
transients by merely establishing zones in which the primary sub- 
sistence needs of the individual are provided. Lodging houses, labor 
camps, and similar enterprises meet only a segment of this problem. 
To assume otherwise is simply to develop what in reality might be 
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described as a program of labor hibernation. To avoid this there 
must obviously be a close co-operative relationship between the oper- 
ation of an employment service and the operation of a program for 
dealing with the transient population. 

This is not the occasion to discuss the details of social insurance 
but simply to recognize the fact that it must be part of our program. 
I am assuming that there will be a fairly universal agreement with 
the idea that such insurance proposals must stimulate and encour- 
age, by means of concessions, an improved industrial relationship 
within private industry. Insurance, of course, must ultimately cover 
the three great fears of the individual, namely, unemployment, old 
age, and sickness. To be successful, in my judgment, these will have 
to be federal in their operation. In a very large measure the success- 
ful operation of unemployment insurance will necessitate the prior 
existence of an adequate employment service. 

Another feature of federal action is the necessity for securing the 
development of uniform settlement laws and reciprocal agreements 
between the states, both in regard to losing and acquiring settle- 
ment. While I recognize that there is a very active movement for 
the abolition of the settlement laws in their entirety, I personally feel 
that such a step would be unwise and would not provide any better 
opportunity for the carrying out of social care for the unsettled indi- 
vidual. Certain it is that such a move is not within the realm of 
practical political effort today. The solution to our difficulty is in the 
development of modern social treatment which recognizes the in- 
dividual and is not conditioned by the abolition of settlement laws. 
Uniformity of law, together with intelligent social practice within 
the social welfare structure, will adequately meet our problem. 

There is real need for federal development of an adequate system 
of social research and reporting in order that upon the factual data 
we may begin to initiate a national social planning program. This 
activity should be related in a very real manner with the existing 
federal and state planning boards and might be expected to have a 
very real relationship to such problems as public works, the develop- 
ment of supplementary employment services already referred to, 
determination of new sources of taxation, and a host of other inter- 
related matters which are going to be very pertinent to a national 
social service program. 
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Care must be exercised lest our thinking in relation to a state 
social welfare department expresses solely the major emphasis of the 
critical past four years. We have been in a struggle against want and 
destitution. Of necessity our thoughts have run in terms of the 
problems of unemployment relief and related questions. We must 
not forget that this is not the total social program that exists in our 
states today. To build a program with too great an emphasis on re- 
lief and employment is to allow ourselves to continue as it were 
under the dictatorship of emergency action. From this we must be 
free. Welfare services run the gamut from the control of the incor- 
poration of organizations to the very circumference of the circle 
which can be drawn around welfare activities. At this point I should 
like to stress the necessity of a co-ordinated movement for the im- 
mediate integration of existing temporary machinery with a perma- 
nent governmental welfare unit in the state. Recognizing quite 
frankly and paying the highest tribute to the work of those tempo- 
rary agencies, we must consider whether their continuation may 
jeopardize the permanent structure. Already we have advanced 
sufficiently in the recovery program to realize that even mass unem- 
ployment relief is not in the same category as it was three years 
ago. As a matter of fact, we have probably come to the time when 
all special types of relief, as such, should be reconsidered. Since the 
surplus load will not be absorbed within a relatively short period of 
time, unemployment relief has gained a new significance. We must 
now use federal and state aid as a means of securing stability for our 
communal services. Most of us recognize, for instance, thai it has 
been impossible because of existing regulations to grant federal aid 
for such enterprises as mother’s assistance. But we cannot continue 
on this basis indefinitely for in most of our states the ability to grant 
additional local appropriations to these bodies may rapidly dis- 
appear. We recognize, of course, that any public welfare system 
must make provision for specialized service and we must be especial- 
ly careful that we do not destroy existing standards by merging the 
work in a general relief and service program. All the advantages 
now gained through the necessary emphasis of categorical relief in 
the past can very easily be conserved within an administrative 
set-up, and at the same time we can gain by the abolition of special 
types of relief, through the advantages inherent in the provision, 
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security by the common sharing of financial reimbursement. The 
significant thing to have in mind is the necessity of providing a well- 
rounded-out program of social work and of recognizing the probable 
unevenness throughout the states of specific services. It is the flexi- 
bility of administration in the wise use of our total social resources 
which holds out whatever hopes we may have for the more adequate 
social work of tomorrow. 

I cannot help feeling that we must come to a decision in relation 
to the future co-operative alliance between public and private agen- 
cies. I know that there is a growing feeling on the part of many that 
all social work should be carried forward under public auspices, as ex- 
pressed by one writer in a recent May mid-monthly number of the 
Survey: “The best reason why all social work should be conducted by 
the State is that the welfare of all its citizens is the concern and re- 
sponsibility of government and not of the wealthy or of those who 
choose to give. The latter is charity.”’ It seems to me that another 
quotation from the same Survey more adequately expresses the condi- 
tion, namely, ‘Our cultural background furnishes reasons for believ- 
ing that we might devise plans for public and private collaboration.” 
Isit not already evident that the democracy of tomorrow is not merely 
going to express representative government but also the contribution 
of interest groups? The care of all is the concern of all and not merely 
the concern of government. There are a great many additional argu- 
ments, but the point which I desire to express here is that public wel- 
fare programs will be more adequate not only if they have a functional 
relationship to progressive private agencies, obtaining the use of the 
specialist service, the advantage of social experimentation which 
these agencies can more successfully undertake, but we shall gain all 
the added strength that comes from the existence of interest groups 
alive to the necessity for the public expression of a social conscience. 
A partnership rather than absorption, then, is involved in any concept 
which I have of a national welfare program in this respect. Not only 
is it to the advantage of the client, the refinement of social practice, 
or the development of our social enterprises, but there is the addi- 
tional value that will come to the public bodies through the volun- 
teer service which will characterize the public agency of tomorrow. 
Personally I believe that we are going to find this not only in rela- 
tion to the establishment of advisory boards of social welfare, which 
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will tend to take the administration of our activities outside the 
warring areas of politics but it will guarantee a tenure and security for 
courageous work on the part of staffs as well as administrators. We 
are going to learn how to use the volunteer in an increasing number 
of public services. It seems to me that in our thinking we should de- 
mand a set-up which involves a close relationship between the gov- 
ernmental units and advisory policy controlling boards appointed 
by the respective government official according to the area in which 
these boards and departments function. Such a set-up will give us a 
hope for the securing of administrative officers selected on a basis of 
their fitness, training, and experience rather than being secured 
either through popular election or selection through the respective 
party in power. We must all regret the unevenness of public admin- 
istration, the waste that is involved in the shift in personnel, and 
all the other aspects of our present system. Personnel must be select- 
ed on the basis of fitness rather than geographical residence. It is 
obvious that in America today we cannot provide that essentially 
trained force on the basis of residence within a localized governmental 
unit. Humaa relationships cannot rest on indiscriminate service and 
certainly we have come to recognize in the past four years not only 
the necessity for social experience but also that those who are with- 
in the public service in relation to social welfare must be definitely 
related to a supervisory service and to a training on the job program 
that will guarantee an adequate service to the clients. The necessity 
for securing our public worker staffs through high standard civil 
service appointment becomes more obvious and more imperative 
every day. Whatever may be the financial arrangement to be 
worked out between federal, state, and local units, it certainly is 
basically essential that the program provide the opportunity for 
securing persons trained for social service and opportunities for the 
continuing development of all of us as we move forward in the carry- 
ing out of our duties and responsibilities. This is true throughout 
the service as a whole and has an intimate relationship to the direc- 
tors of public welfare as well as to the members of the field staffs. 
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REORGANIZING LOCAL SOCIAL WORK PROGRAMS 
UNDER PRIVATE AUSPICES" 


is something inherently out of date which needs radical 

change. The subject also presupposes I can sense the exact 
trouble and am wise enough to suggest a solution. At the outset I 
should like frankly to say that the system of private social work does 
not need reorganization any more than it has for some years past; 
that I personally have no deep convictions as to the course we should 
follow; and that there can be found no patent remedy for our troubles. 


Ts: reorganization of local private social work implies there 


RELATIONSHIP OF PRIVATE TO PUBLIC WORK 


Social work, under private and under public auspices, has too 
many interrelationships to make either completely independent. 
The future of private social work depends to a large extent upon de- 
velopments in public welfare administration. While the present part- 
nership between federal, state, and local governments has given rise 
to a gigantic welfare program it is one that is largely confined to ac- 
tivity in the relief field. Deduct the tremendous relief service now 
under public control, and the net result would show a public welfare 
development less than the total public participation of five years ago. 
Almost everywhere, public provision for nursing service, mothers’ 
pensions, recreational activities, child care, and health education 
has been diminished. Curiailed budgets, limitation of staff, and 
actual discontinuance of organized work are real or fancied necessi- 
ties caused by lowering tax receipts. With the exercise of wisdom 
and caution I am personally convinced that we are embarking into 
an era of public control of welfare activities. Even so, the present 
status of affairs must make it self-evident that the transition into 
this state of public control is today, and will be for many years in the 
future, far from complete. 


t Paper read at the joint session of Division VIII (Organization of Social Forces) 
and Division IX (Administration of Public Social Work) of the National Conference 
of Social Work with the American Public Welfare Association, Kansas City, Missouri, 
May 21, 1934. 
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Much has been said and written on the subject of the future place 
of the private social agency. It is not my intention to try to add 
anything to the discussion on that subject. Private social work pro- 
grams have never been so refined that they have gone much beyond 
the meeting of basic human needs on the part of a limited or a com- 
munity-wide clientéle. With so much federal, state, and local money 
going into unemployment relief, it is doubtful if state welfare de- 
partments or their counterpart in local government will be able to 
meet, for a good many years in the future, as much, let alone more, 
of the load than they are now carrying. 


CURSORY EXAMINATION OF CHILDREN’S WORK 


If this prediction be true, I can see but little opportunity for 
private agencies, for instance, in the children’s field, greatly to alter 
current practice. These agencies will try to limit their loads; they 
will seek to slip more children under public responsibility; they will 
constantly make an effort to better their standards. On the other 
hand, necessity will force them to be realistic, and they will probably 
continue to carry too many children and too little staff, and have 
neither time nor money to give proper attention to special problem 
cases, which need their services so much. However one views the 
issue, the supporters of private agencies, whether these supporters 
be direct or indirect, large or small in number, will demand that all 
needy children be given care. With public funds in this field limited 
as they are, few children’s agencies will be able to limit their intake 
and to develop the special kind of work which the agency and its 
supporters actually want to do. 

We might as well face facts, and just so long as there is not 
enough money to take care of all the dependent children, we are not 
going to be able to reorganize local private programs for child care 
any more rapidly than local conditions permit. 

While I do not believe we can get away from the basic issue that 
private children’s agencies must carry a substantial portion of the 
cost involved in child dependency, I do believe many minor reorgan- 
izations may occur. For example, orphanages are growing older 
every year. As they grow older, unit costs are likely to grow higher. 
Present financial limitations make difficult new capital investment. 
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It is not unreasonable to suppose (with just a little sculduggery) 
that a good many orphanages can be closed within the next few 
years. 

Where no public agency exists for care of dependent children, the 
intensity of the present situation should provide a basis to create 
such a public agency. I should hope that out of the conflict of a 
great need and too little money, such principles might emerge as the 
use of the public agency for children who need permanent care, and 
the utilization of private resources for children who need temporary 
care. 

So serious are the limitations now being put on budgets of 
mothers’ aid departments that there may be a substantial growth in 
subsidy to mothers’ aid families by private relief agencies. Certainly 
this is a bad practice and one that is penalizing us from decent prog- 
ress, but it is likewise a makeshift provision that is hard to stop. 
Reorganization of the children’s field must take into consideration 
reinforcing the care of children in their own homes by more ade- 
quate public funds; but meanwhile, those interested in children, 
on either the public or the private side, should and will see that chil- 
dren are cared for and they will not be too particular what funds are 
used to provide that care. 


SOME COMMENTS ON NURSING SERVICE 


I feel that one generalized nursing service under public control 
would be in the interest of public health. If one such service is not 
possible, then we might limit it to one under public control and one 
under private control with some satisfactory division of the field. 
Today we find staff nurses being dropped from the public pay-roll, 
and to load new functions on such a nursing service becomes impos- 
sible. With the need for nursing service constantly increasing, the 
job of the private agency has become one of meeting elemental need 
on a community-wide basis. 

So strong becomes the urge to provide in some way for care of the 
sick that we see minority groups who have been successful in devel- 
oping mental hygiene programs to prove their worth, being threat- 
ened with the reduction of such facilities on the ground that they are 
not so fundamentally important as the care of dependent children or 
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the nursing of the sick. Even in the face of specialized programs 
which have proved themselves a distinguished success, we find not 
only their enlargement checked, but their very existence threatened. 


REORGANIZATION FOR RELIEF FIELD 


I have always felt that the first duty, especially at this time, of a 
private welfare and relief agency is to bend every effort to see that 
there exists a well-equipped public department to look after family 
relief work. If this actually is the primary responsibility of the pri- 
vate relief agency, there are but few places where it has as yet been 
entirely fulfilled. Perhaps sufficient progress has been made to sug- 
gest that a second responsibility is to set up a legal basis under which 
such public departments can function when the present emergency 
ceases to provide a basis for that operation. In other words, we are 
facing a serious transitional period because so many so-called public 
departments have a public status only through creation by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Actually they are oper- 
ating under an administrative rather than a legal provision. 

This first responsibility may well never be completed. When satis- 
factory progress has been made, the question arises, What of the pri- 
vate family agency? Do we need them? Cannot the new well-set-up 
public department serve this field? I am not going into any detail. 
In my judgment the answer is: We do need the private family agen- 
cy. It is wholesome to have private schools even though all children 
could attend the public school. Many new developments occur in 
private education that are of interest to the public body. New exper- 
iments can be tried, new standards created, new methods developed. 
While similar things can likewise be done in the public family agency, 
it is extremely helpful, as a matter of social policy, to have both 
groups well organized in as many centers as possible. 

When it comes to a matter of how much relief the private agency 
shall dispense, we are in another phase of this question which is by 
no means so clearly understood. Sometimes I think it might be 
better if private family agencies of the future were set up on a case- 
working basis entirely divorced from relief operations. They could 
function as clinics of domestic relations, and deal with many and va- 
ried problems unrelated to the giving of relief, vitally important fa- 
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cilities thus far rather undeveloped. At other times I am convinced 
that the carrying forward of the traditional private family agency 
which will deal with relief problems and have a limited relief budget 
is an essential to the best working out of both public and private in- 
terests of the relief field. Perhaps this latter feeling is somewhat con- 
ditioned by knowledge that it is going to be increasingly difficult 
to raise money for the support of private social work. Certainly 
money-raising ability is not weakened by a reasonably substantial 
amount in the gross budget for direct relief. I am too old a hand at 
money-raising campaigns to have any sense of shame over the fact 
that we have always raised a good deal of money for research pur- 
poses, recreation needs, mental hygiene programs, and other needful 
activities because people were under the impression that most of the 
money went for direct relief. I am not ashamed because I personally 
cannot see much difference whether we are buying bread with other 
people’s money, or buying an opportunity for decent mental health. 
If the giver understood all the ramifications, he would probably 
agree. If he fails to understand them, it is certainly more his fault 
than ours. After all, fund-raising is not a campaign in moral ethics, 
but is an effort to get money. Organizations raise money for what 
they consider to be good purposes. The real moral issue is whether 
the purposes are good and not whether the advertising is 100 per cent 
“simon pure.” For these reasons when I think it would be best for 
private agencies to get entirely out of the relief field, I begin to think 
that in the long run they may have to stay in the relief field in order 
to give a well-rounded appeal in money-raising efforts. I know this 
statement may appear unprincipled and shockingly callous, but so 
long as I have to shoulder responsibility for fund raising, I am not 
going to be academic about it because too much human need is at 
stake. I welcome experiments and.as soon as reliable new techniques 
are developed I will employ them. Meanwhile, I hope some bright 
person will do the experimenting and permit me to observe the re- 
sults in somebody else’s town. 

Therefore, in reorganizing private family social work for the fu- 
ture I am inclined to believe it would be better judgment for some 
cities who think they could get away with it to place private family 
agencies on a non-relief basis, turning over the relief problem in its 
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entirety to the public department, and for other cities, who would 
like to keep well-organized private relief agencies in operation, to 
provide as liberal budgets as they can for this purpose. One of the 
reasons this seems a logical procedure is that in some communities 
public welfare provision in the form of relief will be fairly adequate 
and in other communities the reverse will be true. Many centers are 
now restricted by peculiar laws relating to non-resident dependents, 
and the only thing which is saving the situation is the F.E.R.A., 
and even this sometimes does not suffice. If these regulations are 
later substituted for state law, the probability is that a good many 
cities will need a private agency to give relief to special type cases. 

Perhaps the only general conclusion I should like to draw in this 
field is that I believe there is a continuing place for the private relief 
agency. I believe its reponsibilities should be lessened in the matter 
of relief budget and that efforts should be made slowly to place it on 
a case-work basis in a very limited relief sense. Also, probably we 
should forget any ideas we have held that the day of the private 
relief agencies is over and we have come completely under the flag 
of public welfare administration. 


LIMITED SUBSIDY SERVICES 


The tendency of the time is to drain large private income because 
of high taxes and the employment of more people at higher wages. 
I just don’t see the great personal fortunes growing and I have every 
reason to feel many of them will quite rapidly diminish. This is not 
conducive to the philanthropy of yore; and for this reason, if no oth- 
er, private agencies should be thinking in terms of what I call “lim- 
ited subsidy social services.” This idea must become the actuating 
principle of future social work. The immediate objective now is to 
devise ways and means of offsetting the need for large subsidy by 
income-producing devices. In this connection I think of the hospital 
situation. Hospitals are in a serious predicament, and evidence indi- 
cates that the condition may grow worse instead of better. Those 
responsible for private social work should do something to improve 
it because the hospitals need so great a subsidy that they stand a 
good chance of getting the money at the cost of other needed social 
services. 
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At present local social work leadership sits idly by waiting for the 
medical profession to meet the problem. It seems to me 1 have 
heard a rumor that physicians have had a bad time in this depres- 
sion. Sometimes I doubt the truth of it because instead of trying to 
get at some correction of the situation they stand shoulder to shoul- 
der in a dying effort to keep any change from entering. I suppose 
like the most of us, they, too, are a bewildered group of men. But, 
after all, their business is scientific medicine and not community or- 
ganization. They make just as great a failure of our field as we would 
make of theirs. At present the situation could not be worse. Medical 
people feel we are stealing the money out of their pocketbooks by 
giving free medical service and hospital care to a lot of people who 
could pay the bill. They envisage limousines calling at the free 
clinics, and some even try to abolish any public provision at all for 
medical care. 

On this front, private social resources might well do all they could 
to encourage the development of the group-payment hospital plan, 
which even though it begins in a small way has potential possibili- 
ties of a large character. The spirit of this plan is payment for hos- 
pital service when one is well so as to have it available when one is 
sick. It seems to me that this might be extended indefinitely and 
give a fair degree of security to hospitals. If something like this plan 
cannot be accomplished, the deficits which are beginning to mount 
are going to make a serious bid for private philanthropy, and there 
will be less and less money for other enterprises. The answer is to 
get action to reduce the big subsidy services or, like the baloon with 
too much ballast, we shall sink so rapidly it will constitute a crash. 


RECREATION AS A LIMITED SUBSIDY SERVICE 

We all want to see public recreation given as much impetus in the 
future as possible. Public playgrounds are a necessity. On the other 
hand, private initiative can do much in this field which cannot be 
accomplished entirely through public provision. In looking toward 
reorganization of the recreation and group work field, I think the 
time is coming rapidly when people will grow tired of seeing school 
buildings so little used. They will demand, and they should receive, 
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the use of school piants part of the time for recreation purposes. 
Eventually this might be done under the Department of Parks and 
Playgrounds, but I think first some demonstration period will have 
to result. For a fairly modest outlay we now know that great good 
can be accomplished in school plants. Capital investment might 
help out the situation materially, but there is enough equipment to 
begin. A low subsidy social service here might be developed that 
would literally bring thousands of children and adults into recrea- 
tion opportunities. Much of this could be paid for on a membership 
basis, but a small investment would probably be required. I say 
we know this because experiments were made under C.W.A. which 
proved the case. While private agencies could not pay for as much 
personnel as we developed under C.W.A., private agencies have a 
great recourse in the securing of volunteers, and some of this work 
might be done on a combination professional and volunteer basis. 

For years I have been very doubtiul of the future of the institu- 
tional programs for boys and girls. It seems to me we have made 
great impetus with our national program agencies, such as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire, Girl Reserve and Hi-Y groups. 
The future opportunity in this direction lies in the riddance of the 
expensive institutional equipment and the devoting of resources to 
operations with boys and girls on a non-institutional basis. With a 
fairly small outlay of private subsidy we ought to work toward the 
point of getting at least 5,000 boys and girls per 100,000 population 
in organized programs such as the five mentioned. If this must mean 
the sacrifice of a certain amount of book capital on some Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. buildings and their subsequent utilization for second- 
class hotels, I, for one, have no objections. This problem calls for 
speed or soon they will go as third- or fourth-rate hotels with the 
only salvage to the banker who holds the mortgage. In passing, I 
might also add that if the Salvation Army did more with its young 
people’s work, which it has already started, and less with some of its 
other fields of operation, a more substantial contribution would be 
made and one which would be much more welcome to public welfare 
authorities and private social work leaders and much more satisfac- 
tory to the Salvation Army. 
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A SUGGESTION OF OTHER PRIVATE RESPONSIBILITIES 


Private agencies cannot remove their support from mental hy- 
giene programs they are now sponsoring. If they do, this very 
marked advance in social work, made over the last decade, will be 
lost. It is no longer an experimental service, but it is still not suffi- 
ciently deeply ingrained in the public welfare set-up so that private 
social work dare release its stake for a considerable period yet to 
come. 

I might go on and mention a number of other services which pri- 
vate social work has a duty to preserve until they become more defi- 
nitely established in the public mind. Certainly this duty of proving 
experiment is a continuing obligation of private social work, especial- 
ly in these fields which it has already exploited. These it seems to 
me can continue to be limited subsidy social services but continue 


they must. 
SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


I should like a few specific things to stand out definitely as I close 
this paper. They are: 

1. I have no doubt but what private social work must continue for many 
years in the future in spite of the fact that we are probably getting out of what 
has been called the Community Chest era of social work into the public welfare 
administration era. 

2. I think private social agencies probably must wage a desperate effort to 
keep their subsidies from private sources on as high a level as they have been 
receiving in order to do their job. 

3. I think the job of the private agency is first of all to plug up the holes left 
by work undone through public administration. Secondly, I think its job is to 
develop new relationships to new problems and to old. Some of these new rela- 
tionships may be serving minority groups and some may be carrying on in 
much the same way that private social work has done in the past. 

4. As we look toward the future with probable lowering of the large incomes, 
we see a declining revenue for private philanthropy, and, with this in mind, 
private social work must develop what might be termed the operation of limited 
subsidy social services. 

5. Inevitably limited subsidy social services cannot be developed exclusively 
for a dependent group because it presupposes a larger income from earnings. 
Therefore, private social work must embody the principles of helping the citizen- 


ship help itself. 
6. Whether the preponderant leadership in social work for the next decade 
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or two comes from the public or private field does not matter, but what is of 
concern is that the utmost possible co-operation be evidenced between the two 
groups and that there exists a conviction of the mutuality of interests and the 
willingness to strive for common purposes. While the subject has not been dis- 
cussed in this paper, it should none the less be here inserted that grave danger 
exists in the ranks of private social work itself by the fact that, as public 
administration grows, there seems to be a lessening of cohesion in the private 
ranks. By this I mean the religious groups tend more and more to be self-con- 
scious of their own interests, and as an operating principle we must safeguard 
with the greatest care the unanimity of purpose which has on the whole been 
the characteristic of the Community Chest movement the last decade. 

7. The principal job before both public and private agencies in the immedi- 
ate future as respects reorganization is to give a sound legal basis to the present 
emergency set-up in the relief field and to see that its counterpart is carried into 
the basic law of both the state and local government so that there may be pos- 
sible a continuation of a partnership arrangement between the federal, state, 
and local governments. We must all admit this requires almost an entire 
rewriting of statutory provisions for poor relief. 

8. The main task before private social work is to keep alive and to make more 
intelligent that wholesome citizenship interest which has been fairly well es- 
tablished during the past fifty years. One of the gravest dangers of public wel- 
fare administration is the possibility of bureaucratic development far removed 
from citizenship participation. It is the job of the private agency to see that this 
does not happen and that private citizens function with the same degree of 
energy and enthusiasm in the public welfare set-up as they have displayed in 
the interest of private organization. 

9. Better machinery for local planning must be perfected. I am discussing 
objectives in reorganization and not machinery to do it, but it should be remem- 
bered that a complete overhauling, if not an entirely new machinery, is essential. 
As a Council Executive and one coming from a city where the planning has not 
been bad, I can say with good grace that if our Council machinery had any capi- 
tal value and a mortgage was involved and a liquidation necessitated, no banker 
would even bother to take the mortgage for the bank’s archives. 


CERTAIN SWEEPING OBJECTIVES IN PLANNING WHICH 
MAY BE FUNDAMENTAL 


Both public and private agencies should be sane and reasonable 
and objective. They should be conservative in their statements 
about social work needs. It is a poor leadership which fails to rec- 
ognize the value of honesty and straightforward presentation as con- 
trasted to sentimentalism and colored figures. 

Surely it might not be unreasonable to expect a public opinion 
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convinced of public responsibility to meet human needs in all fields. 
It is undesirable that opinion should reach the point where it is taken 
for granted that the government owes all people a living. There 
must develop the more subtle distinction that the government must 
see that people have the opportunity to fit into an economic system. 
If such opportunity cannot be given, then public opinion must insist 
upon a sense of security being provided as a right by proper remedial 
measures. 

With this proper public viewpoint which social welfare leadership 
should try to establish there must be incorporated the theory that 
social work is no panacea for meeting human problems. It has very 
definite limitations. It has been called upon to do many things dur- 
ing the depression it should never have done. There should be no 
expectancy that it will continue to do them after the worst is over. 

Also citizens should understand there are many enterprises which, 
through private initiative, they can make possible for themselves. 
Among the number are certainly types of recreation, educational 
opportunities, as well as many other services which they can provide 
on a community basis which is close to self-support. It is along these 
lines that private social work and its leadership might attempt to 
mold new programs. At the same time social leadership is carrying 
on this latter phase of the work, it must continue to give renewed 
vigor and renewed emphasis to keeping the publicly established 
social services close to the people with much citizenship interest and 
participation. 

These are certainly vague objectives in future planning, but the 
future is sufficiently vague to make impossible any specific sugges- 
tions which are sensible or which have meaning. 


PIERCE ATWATER 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
St. Pau, Community CaeEst, INc. 











THE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM OF THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY’ 


HE Act creating the Tennessee Valley Authority provides 
that the Authority shall be incorporated for the purpose of 
maintaining and operating under certain provisions the 
properties owned by the United States in the vicinity of Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, in the interest of the national defense and for agri- 
cultural and industrial development, to improve navigation in the 
Tennessee River and to control the destructive flood waters in the 
Tennessee River. The Authority is also granted certain additional 
powers, including power to construct dams, reservoirs, power houses, 
power structures, transmission lines, navigation projects, and inci- 
dental works in the Tennessee River and its tributaries, and to unite 
the various power installations into one or more systems by transmis- 
sion lines; to produce, distribute, and sell electric power; and to im- 
prove and cheapen the production of fertilizer. The Tennessee River 
drainage basin includes parts of seven states and has a population of 
between two and three million people. The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity has been operating less than a year, with some of the following 
results: 

The thirty-four-million-dollar Norris Dam and powerhouse on 
Clinch River, 25 miles northwest of Knoxville, is one-fourth com- 
pleted and is to be completed in two years. 

The twenty-million-dollar Joe Wheeler Dam and powerhouse, 155 
miles above Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River, is about one- 
fourth completed. 

Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, the T.V.A.’s sole source of power 
at present, was turned over to the commission completed and al- 
ready is furnishing low-cost power to citizens. 

A potential three-million horse-power will be available with these 
three dams and four other dams under consideration. 

« Paper read at the luncheon meeting of the American Public Welfare Association 
and Division LX of the National Conference of Social Work, Kansas City, Missouri, 
May 23, 1934. 
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An artificial lake with a shore line of eight hundred miles will be 
made by Norris Dam. The shore line of Lake Michigan is only one 
thousand miles. Pocket-books of the consumers of electric power are 
beginning to feel the benefits of the T.V.A. program. 

Residents of Tupelo, Mississippi, the first city to obtain T.V.A. 
power, have had their power bills cut 50 per cent or more. Private 
utility companies in Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama, perhaps in- 
fluenced by the influx of T.V.A. power, have reduced city rates to 
save consumers approximately $2,750,000 annually. Contracts have 
been signed with ten other cities, including Knoxville, to furnish 
them T.V.A. power in the future. 

The Electric Home and Farm Authority, with headquarters in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, has been formed by the T.V.A. to sell, on 
long-time payment plans, electrical appliances at low cost. 

Thus the T.V.A. seeks to act as a “yardstick” in measuring the 
cost not only of electric power but of electrical appliances also. 

Today ninety-two hundred men are on the Authority’s pay-roll, 
busily putting into effect the social and economic program of the 
T.V.A. 

The basis for a program of social development lies in Section 22 of 
the Act creating the Tennessee Valley Authority. This section in- 
cludes a statement which extends the scope of the Authority beyond 
building dams and developing power and fertilizer. It should be 
pointed out that this section of the Act grants powers to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and not to the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
On June 8, 1934, however, the President gave the following executive 
order: 

In accordance with the provisions of Section 22 and Section 23 of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority Act of 1933, the President hereby authorizes and directs 
the Board of Directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority to make such surveys, 
general plans, studies, experiments, and demonstrations as may be necessary 
and suitable to aid the proper use, conservation and development of the natural 
resources of the Tennessee River drainage basin, and of such adjoining territory 
as may be related to or materially affected by the development consequent to 
this Act, and to promote the general welfare of the citizens of said area, within 
the limits of appropriations made therefore by Congress. 

The President’s conception of the social and economic aspects of 
the Tennessee Valley development are expressed in his message to 
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Congress accompanying the submission of the bill to create the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The following statement appears in 
this message: 


Many hard lessons have taught us the human waste that results from lack of 
planning. Here and there a few wise cities and counties have looked ahead and 
planned. But our nation has ‘‘just grown.”’ It is time to extend planning to a 
wider field—in this instance comprehending in one great project many states 
directly concerned with the basin of one of our greatest rivers. This is in a 
true sense a return to the spirit and vision of the pioneer. 


All the divisions of the Tennessee Valley Authority are working 
toward a planned social and economic development for the Tennessee 
Valley. I shall limit my discussion, however, to those aspects of the 
program for which I have been given administrative responsibility. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES 


The personnel policies of the Tennessee Valley Authority are so 
closely related to certain aspects of the social development program 
that it seems advisable to comment briefly upon this point. 

Because of the serious situation existing with reference to unem- 
ployment, it seemed advisable to provide some means of spreading 
employment. To accomplish this purpose, men working on the dams 
were placed on a thirty-three-hour week, each man working on a 
single shift of five and one-half hours each day for six days each 
week. While this plan assists in solving the problem of unemploy- 
ment, it makes more difficult of solution the problem of providing 
for the utilization of the leisure time of the employees. This is a prob- 
lem that arises in connection with all construction activities where 
large numbers of men are assembled together away from their homes 
and families. The Tennessee Valley Authority accepted the respon- 
sibility of attempting to soive this problem, which had been made 
more difficult by its own labor policy of spreading employment. The 
best solution seemed to be along the lines of developing a training 
program. Consequently, such a program was established at Norris, 
the new town built to accommodate laborers in the Norris Dam. It 
is hoped that the training program may assist in developing leader- 
ship among the laborers on the various projects who, after construc- 
tion jobs are completed, may be expected to return to their homes 
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qualified to co-operate in the social and economic development of 
the Tennessee Valley rural communities. 

After the decision had been made to develop a training program, 
it seemed advisable to select as laborers men who were not only 
qualified for labor jobs but who were also best qualified to benefit 
from the advantages offered. As a means of selecting these men, an 
examination consisting of a mechanical-aptitude test, a test of ability 
to follow printed instructions, and a test of ability to follow oral in- 
structions was administered by the Personnel Division in co-opera- 
tion with the Civil Service Commission, to almost forty thousand 
men in one hundred and thirty-eight examination centers. Part of 
the examination and examining procedure was especially designed 
for those men who have not had the advantage of a formal education, 
even to the extent of not being able to read or write. It should be 
understood that the examination is not the only basis for the selec- 
tion of employees; it has merely given additional check on applicants. 
Personal interviews and other methods ordinarily employed are also 
used in the selection of all employees. At the present time, after 
there has been ample opportunity to check on the quality of the 
labor group selected, there is almost universal agreement that the 
method of selection is superior to those usually employed. 

Another function of the Personnel Division closely related to the 
social development program is the study of problems pertaining to 
labor conditions, wage rates, violation of labor codes, and the rela- 
tionship between the Authority and organized labor groups. 
Through the organization of committees the Labor Relations Section 
of the Personnel Division is attempting to bring about a realization 
that the success of the Authority depends on every man doing his job 
to the best of his ability, that the Authority is open to suggestion 
from the man on the job and willing to work out problems with him. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 

As stated before, one of the reasons for having such a careful plan 
for the selection of employees is the training program for workmen. 
This program is already under way at Norris, in Tennessee, and 
plans are now being formulated for the development of a similar pro- 
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gram on a smaller scale at Wheeler Dam, in Alabama. There are 
four shifts of five and one-half hours each for men working on the 
construction of the dam. The training program is being developed to 
dovetail with the construction work on the town and dam. This pro- 
gram is entirely voluntary and is so organized that those workmen 
interested in securing training may do so in their spare time. In some 
cases, however, training is given on the job. 

The aim is not to give training of the type that would fit people to 
go out into the industrial life of cities and compete in already over- 
crowded professions. The aim is to give training in the various types 
of rural occupations and industrial enterprises that may appropri- 
ately supplement the agricultural life of the valley. When the con- 
struction job is finished, those who have participated in the training 
program should be better prepared for life in rural communities and 
better able to support themselves and their families. 

In addition to serving as training centers, the training projects are 
also service enterprises. For instance, the garden farm is furnishing 
vegetables for the camp, the poultry farm is furnishing eggs, and the 
dairy center, the dairy products. The shops are the service centers 
for the construction projects, and training is given in connection 
with the service enterprises that are a necessary part of the construc- 
tion of a dam. Those in charge of the projects combine the ability 
to manage the operations on a practical economic basis and to in- 
struct those in training. 

In connection with the agricultural training program, several 
farm and occupational demonstrations, which serve as centers of 
training, are being developed at the town of Norris. A poultry plant 
has been designed to demonstrate the operation of a small poultry 
enterprise as a rural occupation. The instruction is altogether prac- 
tical, and the men assist in all phases of the poultry work. Under the 
direction of the person in charge of the plant, they receive instruction 
and gain experience in mixing feeds, trap-nesting, candling and grad- 
ing eggs, building brooder houses, mating, treating sick birds, vac- 
cination, and general care of the poultry house. 

- At the edge of the Construction Camp about fifty acres of land 
have been set aside for a garden which is being developed as a train- 
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ing project, a demonstration for the farmers of the area, and a source 
of part of the food supply for the camp cafeteria. It is a somewhat 
unusual opportunity for study and observation for both those inter- 
ested in raising vegetables for their own use and those who want to do 
truck farming. In addition to learning how to grow vegetables suc- 
cessfully, training in marketing procedure can be secured in connec- 
tion with a central food market, where garden produce from the sur- 
rounding community can be stored, graded, and prepared for mar- 
keting. It is hoped that this phase of the agricultural training pro- 
gram will encourage farmers of the area to grow numerous vegetables 
and small fruits which are now shipped in from other sections of the 
country. 

Just getting under way at the gardening center is a plan of work- 
ing which, as yet, is unique among the training projects at Norris. 
About five acres of land have been set aside to be divided up into 
twenty small plots, on which individuals interested in gardening may 
grow vegetables of their own. The land is prepared by the garden 
helpers, the seed is furnished, and the work is done under the direc- 
tion of the person responsible for garden training. The crop is di- 
vided between the garden center and the person who does the work. 

On the general farm, instead of the usual corn crops, major empha- 
sis is being placed upon the growing of hay and grass crops as a meth- 
od of checking soil erosion and as a feed basis for a small dairy herd. 
Associated with the farm there is to be a pasteurizing plant which 
will furnish the dairy products needed by the town of Norris. This 
dairy plant will also serve as a demonstration for farmers of the local 
area and will give them a ready market for their products. About 
twenty-five men are now taking training in dairying, and about 
twenty are enrolled for creamery instruction. Classes in dairy manu- 
facture covering the actual work carried on in the pasteurizing plant 
are also being organized. At present the work is presented in the 
form of classroom lectures. As soon as the dairy herd arrives and the 
pasteurizing plant has been completed, all the training will be given 
directly in connection with the actual work of operation. Instruction 
in dairying will include study of the various breeds, adapting partic- 
ular breeds to specific localities, judging cattle, feeding, raising of 
pasture crops, and general care of the herd. 
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Instruction in the planning of farm buildings, landscaping, adap- 
tation of crops to various types of soil, machinery and conveniences, 
the utilization of available farm agencies, and general principles of 
economy and management are also features of the agricultural train- 
ing program. 

Trades training is being carried on in four main shops: woodwork- 
ing, automotive, general metal, and electrical. All the training work 
is connected directly with shop work. The individual is placed on a 
given machine until he has mastered its operation, then shifted to 
another. Laborers are being taught how to read simple drawings. 
For the first few weeks the staff was occupied almost entirely with 
the construction of various pieces of equipment for the shop build- 
ing-work benches, tool cribs, book cases, and classroom benches. 
Other jobs such as tables for the tourist camp, tables and benches 
for the Recreation Building, writing desks for one of the dormitories, 
and screens for the farmhouses have been undertaken. It is interest- 
ing to note that older men comprise a large part of the group. They 
have had considerable experience in carpentry and are now anxious 
to learn cabinet-making and drawing. 

The automotive shop is equipped to do all types of automotive 
service work. It operates twenty-four hours a day throughout the 
week. According to present arrangements the trainees spend be- 
tween forty-five minutes and an hour each day receiving theoretical 
instruction. The remainder of the two-hour period is devoted to 
practice work in the shop. An encouraging fact is that each day a 
number of men, at the end of their regular periods, stay for an addi- 
tional two hours of practice. 

Centering about the operation of a forge, are a foundry, machine- 
shop, and a sheet metal shop, all part of the general metal shop, 
where men may learn blacksmithing, welding, wrought iron work, 
and related skills. Approximately ninety men are coming to the gen- 
eral metal shop daily for instruction in the form of lectures and in- 
stallations of equipment for the various shops. A major part of the 
equipment was secured from the war-time stock at Muscle Shoals 
and has been repaired and rebuilt for use at the Norris Trade Shops. 

Of the various parts of the trades training, the most popular is the 
electrical shop work. At present approximately one hundred and ten 
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men attend regularly on four days each week. Among them area 
number who are totally inexperienced, while some are electricians on 
the job and one is an electrical engineer. Certain elementary princi- 
ples of electricity and wiring and motors are being taken up in prep- 
aration for the practical work in the shop. One of the first practical 
projects undertaken will be the installation of permanent conduits 
and connections. When proper equipment arrives, this shop will be 
able to do service work for the Construction Division at Norris and 
at the dam on the repairing of meters, transformers, motors, and like 
electrical equipment. An important phase of the electrical shop, in 
addition to providing training in occupations where electrical 
knowledge and skill are essential, is the dissemination of general 
information regarding the efficient use of electricity and the proper 
care and operation of electrical equipment. 

By special arrangements with certain colleges of the Tennessee 
Valley area, extension courses may be given in fundamental and re- 
lated engineering subjects. Instruction in engineering practice di- 
rectly connected with agriculture will also be offered. A limited num- 
ber of students from certain engineering colleges having co-operative 
programs are now dividing their time between periods of study at 
their own colleges and periods of work on Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty projects. Classes in engineering mathematics are held for Tennes- 
see Valley Authority employees in Knoxville, La Follette, and Nor- 
ris, all in Tennessee. Initiated by the men at La Follette, a meeting 
is held once a week to discuss general engineering problems. About 
seventy-five men come in from the field stations in that vicinity to 
attend these meetings. The more experienced men give explanations 
of actual field problems, and the men discuss among themselves vari- 
ous phases of their work. Classes in advanced and elementary draw- 
ing, arithmetic, algebra, and elementary geometry are also available 
at Norris, the number of men interested in each varying from ten to 
fifty. Much of the instruction in the engineering training program is 
by contributed services of staff members. 

One of the most interested groups participating in the training 
program at Norris is the so-called work-study groups. Each person 
in this group is assigned to some particular job on the dam for a 
month. At the end of that time he is transferred to another group. 
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According to this plan, the individual may work for a month in a 
pipe-fitting gang, the next month in a rock quarry, a third month on 
the coffer dam, and so on until he has gained experience in a great 
many phases of the Authority’s construction activities. Along with 
their work, these men meet twice each week for special study in fields 
directly and indirectly related to their jobs. 

Possibly I have laid undue stress on the vocational aspects of train- 
ing as a part of the program for social development. The training 
program, however, is not limited to vocational fields. In addition, a 
general adult education program is also being developed. Classes in 
natural science have already been organized. Lectures, demonstra- 
tions, group discussions, reading programs, and the like, constitute 
the means of stimulating and assisting in the development of interest 
and information in various fields of study. In the training of leaders, 
such a program seemed essential. This work will be carried on large- 
ly by contributed services of interested staff members. 

The women are not to be neglected in the training program. On 
the training staff is a supervisor of home planning and management 
who will conduct classes in homemaking for those interested. There 
is a demonstration home that is to be completely electrified where 
such instruction will be given. Assistance in solving actual problems 
in the home is to be so planned. It has seemed particularly desirable 
to have such assistance available inasmuch as many problems will 
arise in connection with the use and care of electrical equipment. 
The use of electricity may be expected also to decrease the time 
needed for housekeeping. This will give housewives an opportunity 
to supplement the income by engaging in certain types of home in- 
dustries for which training may be given. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL PROGRAM 


Another important part of the social development activities re- 
lates to the health and medical program. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is directly concerned with this problem, for the physical wel- 
fare of man is a basic element in any program of social development. 
Viewed from the standpoint of economic welfare, the resources of so- 
ciety are of two kinds, natural and physical. Natural resources are 
fixed and limited, but physical resources, which constitute vital capi- 
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tal, vary with the physical well-being of the population. Since the 
sum of natural resources is fixed, while the sum of vital capital varies 
with physical effectiveness, the conclusion is apparent: i.e., the sum 
of usable wealth is the result of the reaction of vital capital upon 
natural resources. The total of usable wealth depends, therefore, 
upon the effectiveness of this reaction. 

In the beginning of its program, the Authority recognized the 
truth of these premises and is now projecting the medical service for 
employees in such manner as to make possible the development of 
more effective methods of health protection. Each employee is given 
a physical examination at the time of employment, or as soon there- 
after as possible, and is then classified for the character of work that 
his physical condition will permit him to perform effectively and 
without danger to his health. Rejection is only for physical deficien- 
cies of a nature so serious that they would render labor dangerous. 
Men with such deficiencies are then so-called “unemployables.” 
Even among this class, correction of physical deficiency may return 
a certain percentage to the employable class. Because the condition 
of an individual is made known to him after examination, he is en- 
abled to seek correction through the usual channels of medical serv- 
ice. The other and less extreme classes of physical defectives are: 
given employment not hazardous for the physical condition in which 
they are found, and are advised as to kind of treatment necessary to 
restore them to a more nearly normal physical state. 

Quite aside from this vocational guidance and physical rehabilita- 
tion, ultimately much information will be available from an analysis 
of the mass of data secured during the performance of routine serv- 
ice. Already certain detailed studies have been indicated by the ob- 
servations made. For example, in one area the problem of (endemic) 
goiter seems to be important, while in another area malaria will need 
to be studied and controlled. As work progresses, re-examination of 
employees will be made and improvements under changing condi- 
tions will be observed. The information secured in this way will pre- 
sent an opportunity seldom equaled, for the analysis of data ob- 
tained from a representative sample of male population. 

As work advances and the development of special projects be- 
comes possible, studies may be extended into new fields as yet in- 
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adequately explored. For example, research in the field of mass pre- 
vention of disease should be an area offering special opportunity and 
one in which the Authority appears to have an unusual opportunity. 
Since the Tennessee Valley Authority is not charged with the routine 
activities that press so heavily upon state and local agencies of gov- 
ernment, it can work with and through these agencies in studies de- 
signed to secure information essential for more specific control meas- 
ures. Moreover, such studies can be correlated readily with similar 
studies of the Authority in education, economics, government, and 
related fields. Interesting examples of such opportunities are studies 
of effective methods for individual and group-health education and 
studies of basic needs in rural-health organization. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Recommendations for social changes, to have fruitful results, must 
rest upon a sound basis of factual information. Workable social and 
economic theories cannot be created out of thin air. Information of 
a wide variety of types is essential. Particularly this involves the 
compilation of basic data in all the social science fields. I am of the 
opinion that such studies will be most successful if set up as co-opera- 
tive enterprises in which agencies such as colleges, and universities, 
and state and national governmental departments participate. With 
this thought in mind, a conference was called in December, 1033, of 
thirteen representatives from southern educational institutions, re- 
search associations, and governmental departments, for the purpose 
of planning a program for the compilation of basic data to be used in 
social and economic planning in the Tennessee Valley area. This 
group suggested a number of topics for investigation. Other topics 
were suggested by members of the staff of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The studies that seemed most worth while, both from the 
point of view of the needs of those co-operating and of the needs of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in its program of social and economic 
development, were selected for a study. The work of compiling basic 
data was started immediately by some four hundred workers em- 
ployed through the Civil Works Administration. The immediate su- 
pervision of these workers was cared for by staff members of the in- 
stitutions, research associations, and governmental departments rep- 
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resented at the meeting. The general organization of the program of 
study was assigned to the Social Development Division of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. As a result of the organization set up, data 
have been compiled on a number of projects, and the findings are 
now in the offices of the Authority. The subject matter of these vari- 
ous projects can be classified under the headings of education, gov- 
ernment, economics, and sociology. 

Studies were inaugurated dealing with the entire educational sys- 
tem of the State of Tennessee. Dr. Cocking, the commissioner of 
education, was asked to serve as adviser in connection with these 
studies, since he is also chairman of the Tennessee Educational Com- 
mission, appointed to survey the educational needs of the State. The 
needs of the Educational Commission were given careful considera- 
tion in planning the educational studies. The data compiled consti- 
tute a valuable source of information for the use of the members of 
this Commission in the preparation of their survey reports. Educa- 
tional studies of somewhat more limited scope were made in some of 
the other states of the Tennessee Valley. 

In government, a number of studies were made, including the fol- 
lowing: taxation, the system of paying officers through fees, the cost 
of administration of the courts, the use of the electoral privilege, 
special legislative acts, the possibility of county consolidation, and 
county finance. 

In the field of economics, real estate inventories, marketing sur- 
veys, agricultural studies, the trends and developments of various 
types of business, as well as a number of other topics, were investi- 
gated. 

In the field of sociology, the studies have taken the form of in- 
vestigations of topics such as living conditions, slum areas, and sub- 
marginal areas. 

Some of the studies that have been completed have been made 
available to the public by the men and agencies that have conducted 
them. While the Tennessee Valley Authority is interested in the 
data assembled and in the findings, it served primarily as a co-ordi- 
nating agency, and consequently is not prepared to assume responsi- 
bility for the findings or the recommendations based upon them. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this discussion I have dealt only with that part of the social- 
development program for which I have some administrative respon- 
sibility. Similarly, other divisions are concerning themselves with 
problems looking to the social development of the Tennessee Valley. 
The success of the social-development program depends upon co- 
operation with existing agencies, national, regional, state, and local, 
both within and without the Tennessee Valley. 

F. W. REEVES 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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THE PROBLEM OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
PENAL AND CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS: 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PRISON INDUSTRIES 
Ones passed, in 1930, what is considered to be one of 


the most liberal and progressive prison labor statutes in the 

country. The contract and public account systems are for- 
bidden. Sales can be made only to governmental institutions. Ma- 
chinery is provided to insure strict conformity with prevailing mar- 
ket prices. Wages for prisoners are allowed for, and the act permits 
the Attorney General to diversify the federal prison industries and 
sets up a working capital fund for that purpose. 

With one exception, this plan has worked well. That exception is 
contained in the proviso which requires an annual reappropriation 
of the working capital funds. Various industries have opposed the 
setting-up of plants to carry on business in one line by an attack 
upon the appropriation bill. To remedy this situation, a bill is now 
before Congress’ which has the approval of the President, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and the Committees of Congress, to es- 
tablish a group of persons representative of labor, industry, agricul- 
ture, education, and the government, to apportion and determine 
the establishment and expansion of prison industries and to set up 
a non-recurring, no-year revolving fund to carry out their plans. 
With this amendment, the industrial development of the federal 
prisons should go forward in a satisfactory manner. 

The situation as it affects state prisons was profoundly changed 
by (1) the Hawes-Cooper Bill, which became effective in January, 


« Papers read at the joint session of Division II (Delinquents and Correction) and 
Division LX (Administration of Public Social Work) of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work with the American Public Welfare Association, Kansas City, Missouri, May 
26, 1934. 

2 Later passed by both houses of Congress and approved by the President, June 23, 
1934. 
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1934, and (2) certain hostile demonstrations threatened under the 
administration of the N.R.A. 

Manufacturers in all the states had been urged by special groups 
of labor and capital to enact restrictive legislation under the theory 
that such would become effective beyond the border of the state by 
the authority of the Hawes-Cooper Act. A few states have adopted 
legislation designed to restrict prison industries to state-use opera- 
tions only. Of more serious import, however, was the threat greatly 
to curtail prison work opportunities under the State Use Plan and 
to adopt other restrictions which would make it practically unwork- 
able. 

In the spring of 1933, the prison men of the country sensed the 
danger to their industries and the public social problem which was 
soon to be presented to them. From personal contact with these 
officials, I can frankly state that they were actuated by a sincere de- 
sire to remove the abuses hitherto attendant on prison labor but to 
preserve as vital to the safe operation of their institutions the prin- 
ciple that prisoners should work. 

With the establishment of the N.R.A.,some of the industrial groups 
saw an opportunity to legislate by means of code provisions against 
the sale or purchase of goods made in prison as an unfair practice. 
The threatened adoption of such a provision in the retail code again 
put prison administrators squarely on the defensive. 

Several states contended that no code provision could be so phrased 
as to bind a sovereign state government, and the state of Alabama 
brought suit against sixteen other states to declare the Hawes- 
Cooper Bill unconstitutional. 

After conference between General Johnson and myself, it was de- 
cided that prison administrators should take the initiative, should 
prepare and submit a code or compact of their own designed to 
eliminate the abuses of prison labor and to serve as an offset against 
hostile provisions in the industrial codes. The impossible was ac- 
complished. Over thirty states, through their governors or other- 
wise, have signed such a compact. It has been approved by the Presi- 
dent. Under it, a Code Authority has been set up composed of six 
prison men and representatives of labor, employers, and consumers. 
In brief, the compact agrees: 
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1. That all prisons manufacturing goods shall conform strictly to the provisions 
of the industrial code governing the particular industry. 

2. That the hours of labor shall not exceed those provided in the industry nor, 
in any event, exceed forty per week. 

3. That all elements of cost properly chargeable against free manufactured 
goods should be charged for the benefit of the state against prison goods. 

4. That the compact authority should take measures to secure an immediate 
diversification of industries and to prohibit any further concentration in 
particular lines. 

The states signatory have organized and raised a fund to carry 
out and enforce the terms of the compact, meeting from time to 
time with employers and labor unions, and have been permitted by 
the N.R.A. to use upon their goods a label signifying that they have 
been manufactured in accordance with the government’s policy. 

If its operation has the result of discouraging prison contractors 
and changing all states into the State Use System, many careful 
students of governmental affairs will not be disappointed. If other 
states elect to maintain other systems of prison industry, they must 
do so only after the elimination of those conditions which have 
caused the criticism leveled against the older forms of prison labor. 

Many difficulties, no doubt, lie ahead in the practical enforcement 
of this compact, but I think I am entirely warranted in the assertion 
that its adoption marks an epoch in the age-long effort to solve this 


baffling social problem. 
SANFORD BATES 
BuREAU OF PRISONS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


THE RELATION OF CLASSIFICATION TO AN INSTITUTION 
EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

The last half century has witnessed a very great change in atti- 
tude toward the aims of the prison. Time was when prisons meant 
punishment, and the public bothered itself little with either the 
kinds of punishment or its effect upon the prisoners, but today there 
is a more general concern toward the management of prisons. The 
public has come to realize that our prisons must exercise at least a 
threefold function. They must indeed meet the requirement of 
custody and the protection of society; they must meet the physica! 
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and economic needs, as well as may be, of the prisoner, and they 
must, if possible, return the man to society a better and more useful 
citizen. 

But the public is beginning to demand even more of the prison 
than these three fundamentals. It requires that the prison shall be 
something of a laboratory; that it shall attempt to determine the 
underlying reasons why the individual is antisocial and criminal, and 
that consistent effort shall be made to remove or overcome any 
physical handicap, to improve mental twists, and to correct defects 
and wrong social attitudes. 

It is interesting to review for a moment the changes that have 
taken place in prison management during the past few decades. 
When I first entered prison work in 1906 the lock step, striped suits, 
closely cropped hair, and silence—except for ten minutes before 
meals—were the general rules strictly enforced. The “silent’’ rule 
meant mental breakdowns for scores of prisoners. Insanity was rife in 
prisons. There were no periods of recreation or yard exercise ex- 
cept that the men going to and from the shops marched in mili- 
tary order through the yard. The bucket system prevailed in 
cells, and those prisoners not employed in shop work were marched, 
with their buckets, to a certain place in the yard once a day to 
empty the buckets and return to their cells. Tuberculosis was 
the natural death for the old-timer. In one year, before special 
treatment for this disease was started in prisons, Auburn had sixty- 
three deaths and Dannamora had sixty-seven deaths from tubercu- 
losis. The discipline was exceedingly severe. I once witnessed the 
sentencing of a one-legged colored youth, in his twenties, to ten 
days in dark, solitary confinement because he had been found 
whistling during his brief period of exercise, all by himself, walking 
up and down a restricted area in the yard. He was reminded that he 
was not supposed to be happy, that he was not attending a Sunday 
School class, and that he knew the rules called for silence—what 
right had he to defy the rules and insolently whistle? This sort of 
treatment was usual and general, I suppose, throughout the country 
at that time, because the prison I refer to was the Auburn Prison in 
New York, which was counted among the very best prisons in the 
country because of the type of discipline maintained. Since that 
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time, however, the public attitude has vastly changed with regard 
to these matters. 

Very few prisons now maintain the silent system—at least 
throughout the entire period of twenty-four hours. The lock step 
and the striped suits have disappeared or are rapidly disappearing. 
Prison yards are very generally used today for periods of recreation 
and exercise, and the degree of freedom is in happy contrast to the 
old conditions in Auburn to which I have referred. The food and 
the condition of sanitation have vastly improved. Labor conditions, 
in general, are better, and many of the old abuses have been elimi- 
nated from prison management. In almost every well-regulated 
prison there is some form of recreation, and in many of the better 
prisons a great deal of attention is given to this important feature. 
The medical care has been vastly improved, and society has become 
more concerned and much better informed about prisons. 

The foregoing improvements are not the result of a steady and 
constantly improved technique in prison management. There have 
been periods when too much sentimentality and loose thinking have 
accompanied the attempts at reform. While it is true that the public 
no longer demands unreasonably restricted and brutal punishment 
and that society no longer looks upon punishment and restraint as 
the one objective of a prison system, it is nevertheless true that 
strict custody and sound discipline must be regarded as fundamental 
in any prison management. 

During the last quarter of a century many attempts have been 
made to bring about varying degrees of participation, by inmates, 
in the management of prison activities. These efforts have ranged 
from liberal amounts of so-called self-government and inmate courts 
to entertainment committees and shop committees. Nor can it be 
denied that some of these efforts have resulted satisfactorily. They 
undoubtedly have brought about a better attitude and have im- 
proved the general tone of prison discipline, but it might also be 
remembered that ofttimes, in fact in the majority of cases, these 
attempts have developed a deplorable amount of sentimentality and 
laxity in discipline and, worst of all, have afforded an opportunity for 
the development of prison politics. 

We might well agree with Dean Kirchwey in his oft-repeated 
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statement that there is no such thing as a good prison. But even 
Dean Kirchwey will have to admit that some prisons are better 
than others. After all, all prisons may be put in one of two classes. 
They are very poor, as prisons go, if, and when, the management is 
politically controlled and is careless or heedless of the welfare of its 
wards to the extent that brutal punishment, unnecessary restric- 
tions, and unintelligent, even stupid rules prevail, and when there 
is no systematic method for discovering the prisoner’s need. They 
are very good prisons, as prisons go, when the management is, 
beyond any doubt, in thorough control of the situation at every 
point; when the management, after attending to the matter of cus- 
tody, is deeply concerned over the physical and mental welfare of its 
wards, willing to accede to any reasonable request that does not 
impair discipline or create a hazard in custody, is anxious that every 
prisoner shall be profitably employed, and sees to it that the rules 
and regulations under which the men and officers live are such as to 
maintain mutual respect and unquestioned control on the part of 
the prison management. Within these restrictions, then, it has been 
found desirable to permit the organization of shop committees and 
other committees concerned with recreation, schcoling, and some 
other spare-time activities. The organization of inmate courts, thus 
permitting some participation in discipline, has also been found use- 
ful and constructive under proper direction. The great danger, and 
the factor that is so demoralizing when inmate participation in man- 
agement takes place, is the development of prison politics, through 
the medium of which the old-time crook and recidivist and the slick, 
highly intelligent “confidence man” type of prisoner join forces to 
maintain a “racket,” which brings under their secret domination the 
general run of the prison population. Then it is that officers are 
likely to become involved in graft; favoritism, collusion, and feuds 
develop, and immoral practices may flourish under protection. Much 
of the failure attending these attempts at socializing, to some extent, 
the methods of handling the prison population is to be found in the 
fact that there is no well-organized plan for selecting the leader. The 
basis of assigning men to road or farm work is too often a personal 
pledge or honor-bond between the warden and the prisoners. 

But this so-called better type of prison also experiences great 
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difficulty in maintaining wholesome conditions in the prison. What 
are the essential steps to the best type of prison management? I 
think they are, first, the selection of a warden who is a well-trained 
executive, who is not only a competent business man but also a 
practical psychologist with much understanding of human nature. 
The selection of such an executive may not safely be left to partisan 
politics. Second, a group of subordinate officials considerably above, 
in general mental and moral caliber, what you expect to find in the 
population of prisoners, and third, a well-staffed clinic for mental 
and physical examinations. It goes without saying that the prison 
plant is also a very important factor but this is such a variable 
quantity that it cannot be discussed here. It will be noted that I 
include the clinic as a necessary feature. There are still too many 
wardens and deputies in prison work who believe that they can better 
manage the population without the aid of a psychiatrist or a psy- 
chologist than with them. Such wardens and officials are usually 
men of long experience in prison work who have developed a sort of 
intuitiveness into the general characteristics of the average prison 
population. They are shrewd guessers, and we must admit that they 
often succeed in making discriminating diagnoses. But regardless of 
their long experience and the thousands of shrewd guesses they have 
made, they are, nevertheless, not equipped to study or to understand 
the hidden forces, emotions, and reactions which, after all, make up 
the real man. Because they do not understand these forces, their dis- 
cipline is often unintentionally most cruel. If a man is obstinate, 
stubborn, lazy, or by periods insolent and abusive, they assume 
him to be responsible for this attitude, and for his conduct, and 
punish him accordingly, while a competent study of the man might 
show him to be wholly irresponsible. 

All the problems of discipline, idleness, immorality, etc., are truly 
clinical problems. Let us examine carefully for a moment just 
what a well-staffed clinic can mean in the solution of general prison 
problems. These problems generally include overcrowding and idle- 
ness. Practically all the other difficulties are related to, or hinge 
upon, these two factors. The minimum requirement in personnel 
for the clinic is a full-time physician, well-trained nurses, a full- 
time psychiatrist, at least one psychiatric social worker, and a full- 
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time psychologist. It is not necessary to go into the functions of 
these people because they are well known to everyone. But it may 
be important to know that one of the chief aims of these scientists 
should be to function through a classification committee. 

A classification committee is vitally important in the manage- 
ment of any correctional institution. It is usually composed of the 
scientists already mentioned, plus the first assistant deputy or as- 
sistant superintendent, the head of the department of schools, the 
instructor in charge of vocational and industrial work, and any other 
officials who may be expected to contribute to the understanding of 
the man or his needs. The head of the institution acts as chairman 
of the classification committee. The chief function of the members 
of the classification committee is to examine and study every newly 
received inmate with a view to learning his troubles and their prob- 
able causes, and to aid in working out the best possible program to 
meet his needs. Each member of the committee makes a written 
report and gives an opinion and recommendation as to the best 
kind of treatment and training possible under the conditions. Each 
case becomes a matter of consideration before the full committee. 

If, now, the creation of this clinic and classification committee has 
been accompanied by an intelligent shop analysis of the training and 
industrial opportunities in the institution, the work of the classifica- 
tion committee may be made of the greatest aid and comfort to the 
warden or superintendent, and is bound to result in a more intelli- 
gent and constructive handling of all the problems of training, re- 
education, discipline, and rehabilitation. Through it the head of the 
institution has at hand the individual as well as the combined opin- 
ion of all the members of the classification committee on every man 
in his charge, and while clinics and classification committees make 
mistakes and are not always 100 per cent right in their diagnoses, 
still real study and an attempt at understanding is much better than 
the mere guess and the “rule-of-thumb” method of selecting men for 
different types of work or for meeting different grades of responsi- 
bility. 

As I stated before, the major difficulties in managing prisons are 
related to overcrowding and lack of suitable employment, which in 
turn create a great deal of idleness. One of the functions of the 
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classification committee is to work in co-operation with the warden 
in determining how many and which men could safely and profita- 
bly be employed outside the prison walls. It is generally understood 
in prison circles that only from 50 to 60 per cent of the prison popu- 
lation needs what is known as maximum security, that is, a cellular 
prison surrounded by a wall and guarded by armed guards; that a 
considerable percentage, varying from 10 to 25 per cent of the popu- 
lation, may safely be employed in road camps and farm colonies, and 
that another group, varying from 10 to 25 per cent, may much more 
advantageously be handled in a semi-custodial or reformatory type 
of plant. The removal of from 25 to 4o per cent of the population 
from the prison proper at once lightens the internal burdens of 
management by decreasing overcrowding and idleness. However, 
the most difficult of the problems of employment will be still left in 
the prison proper. The most desperate and hardened criminals, the 
recidivists, the mentally unfit and unstable, the physically handi- 
capped, the diseased and the infirm—how are all of these to be em- 
ployed? 

The chances are at least equal that the number of men remaining 
in the prison proper, after the more favorable groups have been re- 
moved, still greatly exceed the capacity of the plant for profitable 
employment, even if all the men were fit for such employment. This 
is where the clinic can perform its most useful work. It ~-ust be 
looked to for advising, selecting, classifying, and assigning these 
remaining prisoners. 

There are many practical problems to be met in the matter of 
eliminating idleness. We must not forget that custody is the first 
essential of a prison and that being “‘custody-minded”’ is one of the 
very important mental attitudes on the part of the warden and all 
his custodial officers; but we must also remember that it is necessary 
to have every employee within the prison concerned with social atti- 
tudes and participating in efforts at rehabilitation. For those groups 
who may be sent to road or farm colonies the problems of work and 
recreation are not very difficult, but back in the prison the problem 
may be—and usually is—very tense. Profitable employment, from 
the dollars and cents standpoint, is limited. There is not sufficient 
shop room, or perchance the competitive aspect of the work prevents 
additional production. The usual domestic and janitorial work, plus 
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the maintenance work on the plant and a few additional opportuni- 
ties as clerks or teachers, exhaust the facilities for employment. 
As a rule, all these jobs are greatly over-manned. But still there are 
several hundred men without any assigned work to do. This is both 
dangerous for the prison and for the men, and expensive for society. 
It is at this point that the classification committee may perform its 
greatest service. 

A serious difficulty which ofttimes arises is the reluctance or re- 
fusal of the experienced warden, or other official, to accept the find- 
ings of the clinic if they seem to run counter to the judgment of the 
officials who too often feel that their long experience in dealing with 
the criminal type enables them to “size up” a man and read his 
character with considerable accuracy. Nor are their findings and 
opinions to be lightly taken. They are valuable, and much of the 
time pretty nearly right. But the seasoned official is bound to be 
influenced by the prisoner’s previous record and to lose sight of the 
emphasis that should be placed upon ‘“‘causes” and the possible 
chances of rehabilitation. Custody, discipline, and possible disor- 
ders of a serious nature loom large in his mind, and necessarily so. 
But the physician, the psychiatrist, and the psychologist are trained 
to delve into the more intimate and personal traits, ideals, hopes, 
fears, habits, emotions, and complex personality traits of the man, 
and to interpret these findings in terms of probable reactions, con- 
duct, interest, and other responses. 

And now we have arrived at the point oi departure. We are faced 
with the task of employing several hundred men, with not a job in 
sight for any of them. Some are mentally disturbed. Some are in- 
different. Some are old; others young. But all are idle. At this 
point there should be added to the staff a well-trained, resourceful 
recreational director and an occupational therapy teacher. The 
classification committee, with the aid of these two instructors, can 
find helpful and therefore profitable employment for nearly every 
prisoner. 

If now, with the foregoing set-up, the warden will co-operate 
heartily with the clinic and the staff, idleness can be practically 
eliminated from the population. The difficulty centers about that 
group in the prison who cannot be employed in shops or in the many 
forms of domestic service and plant maintenance. If shop and main- 
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tenance work is “‘staggered,”’ two or three times as many men may 
be profitably employed part time; likewise, if yard and other recrea- 
tional facilities are limited, the “stagger” plan may be used to ad- 
vantage. 

Only a well-qualified and properly trained physical educational 
leader will carry the prison recreational program very well. He will 
be skilful in securing, among the other employees and instructors, 
leaders for certain kinds of hobbies to be carried out by the individ- 
uals not under a group plan. A versatile, well-qualified leader is 
able to find some type of individual hobby work for almost any and 
every type of individual, and since every state hospital for the men- 
tally sick and the institutions for the care and training of the feeble- 
minded have a rich experience in therapeutic and handicraft work, it 
would appear to be not a too difficult task to engage the co-operation 
and active assistance of the trained workers in these institutions in 
carrying out similar work in the state prisons and reformatories. 

I think that the general subject of mental hygiene is almost un- 
thought of in connection with the average prison administration. 
Through the psychiatric service, if there is such a service in the insti- 
tution, the insane and the obviously disturbed cases may be sorted 
out, transferred, and dealt with under different conditions from those 
which the prison affords. But every group, be it in prison, reforma- 
tory, juvenile institution, or any other kind of institution, contains a 
certain percentage of individuals who are highly emotional, more or 
less unstable, easily disturbed and thrown off balance through irri- 
tating circumstances, or who become easily discouraged, develop de- 
lusions, and in many other ways mark themselves as out of step with 
the rank and file of their fellows. As a general rule, these individuals 
run afoul of the rules and regulations, their erratic or sullen responses 
are interpreted by officials as insolence, stubbornness, or laziness, 
and they thus become objects of a type of control which to the mind 
of the individual amounts to persecution, but which, in the opinion 
of the management or the officer in charge, is a simple application 
of the disciplinary code of the institution. Ofttimes, these same in- 
dividuals, or some of them, become objects of ridicule or petty per- 
secution by other inmates. In any event, and from whatever cause, 
the mental health of these people will be deteriorating. They are 
suffering from a well-developed mental attitude which gradually 
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renders them unable to embrace any possible opportunity that the 
institution might otherwise afford them. A wise institution manager 
is on the alert for these cases. The establishment of some mental 
hygiene practice either through a clinic, or if such resources are not 
available, then through a sympathetic, understanding individual 
who will undertake to rationalize the prisoner’s difficulties both to 
the prisoner and to the officer in charge, is of the greatest impor- 
tance, not only from the institutional point of view but from the 
point of view of the welfare of society. 

I think I can assert from personal experience, as well as from much 
observation in several different institutions, that one of the most 
hopeful and constructive factors in promoting a wholesome mental 
attitude is a well-developed recreational program. This recreational 
outlet is not to be thought of merely as organized athletics. Besides 
the usually organized games found in gymnasiums and on play- 
grounds, there may be added the greatest variety of handicraft 
work, of quiet games, engaging two or more people, of music—both 
instrumental and vocal—club work of many varieties, and almost 
anything, of whatever nature, that can be made to challenge the 
interest of an individual. And I think it is important for us and for 
the general public, to realize that recreation along the lines just in- 
dicated constitutes employment. If two men are engaged in laying 
concrete they are healthfully and profitably employed—there is no 
question about that. Likewise, if two mental‘y disturbed or nervous- 
ly disturbed, unhappy people can be made to engage quietly and 
contentedly in a game of checkers or chess, or to work out a pattern 
in bead work, or to etch a pattern on a piece of slate or glass, they 
are contentedly and healthfully employed. Employment in the pub- 
lic mind means gainful work with the head or hand, but employment 
from the standpoint of prison idleness means that the inmates are 
contentedly and usefully employed. And it will be useful because it 
promotes mental and bodily health and better prison discipline. 


CALVIN DERRICK 


SUPERINTENDENT, NEW JERSEY STATE HOME For Boys 
JAMESBURG, NEW JERSEY 
AND 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION 
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PERSONNEL FOR PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICE 


PERSONNEL INQUIRY ADDRESSED TO ALL STATE EMERGENCY 
RELIEF ADMINISTRATORS AND TO THE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA! 


HE subject of personnel in public service is the key to the 
solution of the problems presented. It is obvious that archa- 


ic laws can be administered on a modern, enlightened social 
basis if the personnel is adequately trained to understand their im- 
plication and the method of arriving at the desired end. 

Social work is a technical function of government, as repeatedly 
stated by the American Public Welfare Association. That being so, 
trained personnel is essential; and its selection, tenure of service, 
compensation, and promotion all should be upon a basis which will 
promote a continuous development and a high standard of service. 

The work of recruiting and selection is of primary importance. 
The English system of civil service developed after the scandals in 
relation to patronage which occurred in the reign of George III. And 
in the set-up of our governmental agencies, after the Revolution, the 
original attitude was that tenure for public office was for a period of 
good behavior. President Madison expressed it as his opinion that 
the removal of good officials, without cause, should constitute an im- 
peachable offense. 

In 1820, however, the United States Congress passed an act, 
which is sometimes referred to as the “Spoils Law,” which limited 
tenure of office for almost all officials, except the president and vice- 
president, to a period of four years. This inevitably resulted in a 
turnover in the public service, detrimental to it. 

« A preliminary statement to the discussion group which considered ‘Personnel for 
Public Welfare Service,” sponsored jointly by Division IX (Administration of Public 


Social Work) of the National Conference of Social Work and by the American Public 
Welfare Association, Kansas City, Missouri, May 24, 1934. 
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Civil service reform came to the consciousness of certain of our 
people as early as 1877, but even today only ten states have civil- 
service machinery set up. 

Civil service, unless soundly and professionally administered, has 
dangers quite comparable to those of unstandardized personnel se- 
lection, but the present unregulated and unstandardized method of 
personnel selection, made possible by the exemption of all state 
emergency relief administrations, except the possibility of Wisconsin 
and Maryland, is fraught with great dangers for the future in the 
standardization of personnel practice.? 

The results of the questionnaire, submitted to the states in rela- 
tion to personnel in emergency relief administrations, appear below: 

Questionnaires were sent to the forty-eight states and to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. An astonishing number of replies were received. 
To date, thirty-three states have replied in full. Seven states have 
indicated that they will reply in full. These include Massachusetts, 
New York, South Dakota, California, Tennessee, Idaho, and Wyo- 
ming. No reply has been received from nine states: Indiana, North 
Dakota, West Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, Nevada, 
Washington, and Oregon. 

The primary purpose of the survey was to ascertain to what de- 
gree, if any, the states are subject to civil service regulation in the se- 
lection of their public welfare personnel. If not subject to civil serv- 
ice, then what method of selection of personnel is in use? In addi- 
tion, how many persons are engaged in the practice of social work, 
whether trained for such work or not, under several headings, such 
as the following: directors of social service; case work supervisors; 
assistant case work supervisors; senior case workers; junior case 
workers; senior social investigators; junior social investigators; home 
visitors; special social service assistants; and other types of social 
workers, such as community, nursing, recreation, social research, 
etc. (under special assistants, types of service such as home econom- 
ics advisers, etc., are included)? 

Of these thirty-three states reporting, there were, in the census of 
1930, 80,090,056 persons enumerated. According to the monthly re- 
port of F.E.R.A. for January, 1934, there were on relief in these 


2 For special discussion of this menace see abstract of Mr. Messick’s paper, p. 476. 
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states 8,176,100 persons. The social work personnel reported for 
these thirty-three states numbered 22,190 persons. Recognizing that 
all the workers enumerated were not case workers, nevertheless a 
measure of the personnel against the total number on relief shows 
that approximately 368 persons per social worker was the ratio in 
these thirty-three states. 

The states from which replies were not received, sixteen in num- 
ber, had a population of 42,684,990, and the number on relief in 
January, 1934, was 3,489,865. Recognizing that our statistical pro- 
cedure is, in the words of Miss Colcord, not one that a statistician 
would approve, we nevertheless have taken the figure 368, which 
was the “case load” in the thirty-three states, and applied it to the 
number on relief in the sixteen states. There would be 9,483 social 
workers in these states or a total of 31,673 actually reported or esti- 
mated as engaged in emergency relief in the forty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia. 

Of the states which replied in fuil to our inquiry with regard to per- 
sonnel employed in case-work activities, we are able to make the 
following tabulation: 





Persons engaged as directors of social service........ 938 
Case-work supervisors... ...........00e cece eee eees 1,275 
Assistant case-work supervisors..................... 538 
DEMIOP CASE WOLKETS: Ss oieii se coo ce eine genie aks 1,697 
JUNIOL ASE WORKERS. 6. cs cc cc be ieee Se wcln ede enes 2,416 
Senior social investigators. .................0000005 1,309 
Junior social investigators.....................-00- 273 
RAISING SUB IUO TG seo ere osc oP eit kae eee eee een 10,074 
Special social service assistants..................... 246 
Other types of social work....................0000- 1,631 

“Ce La ae Renn Re On PR ere ate nen eee ra 20,397 


When one considers that of the professional social workers there are 
now listed a scant 8,000 as members of the American Association of 
Social Workers, it must be apparent that a tremendous dilution of the 
professional group has taken place. It is also apparent, from the re- 
plies that have come in, that trained social workers have been draft- 
ed, to a large degree, from the private social agencies; so that on the 
one hand there has been a weakening of the private agency and on 
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the other hand a strengthening of the public agency, but not to a de- 
gree that will tend to keep a good professional balance in the serv- 
ices, unless some method can be evolved for standardizing, stabiliz- 
ing, training, and promoting within the group already employed in 
public relief. 

With the exception of Wisconsin and Maryland, all states that are 
subject to civil service regulation have been exempted completely 
from any civil service provision in the selection of emergency relief 
personnel. The states of Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, and California all report civil serv- 
ice exemption. 

Thirteen states report the establishment of personnel bureaus 
within the emergency relief set-up. These states are New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Florida, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Montana. Maine reports that it uses the set-up of the 
Health and Welfare Department in its selection of personnel. As far 
as one is able to judge from the replies which have been returned to 
us, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky seem to have their personnel organization well 
under way. New York, New Hampshire, Wisconsin, Florida, and 
Montana report that they are in process of revising their system. 

The assistant Professor of Economics of the California Institute of 
Technology, Ray E. Untereiner, states that in 1910 there were a 
million and a half full-time employees on the public pay-rolls. and 
that in 1930 there were almost three million, part of whom were, of 
course, needed because of the increase in population. When we con- 
sider that in 1933 in the welfare service of government alone there 
has been an increase of at least 31,000, and when we realize that this 
is only one of the federal alphabetical activities, although probably 
the largest in the number of employees, it becomes apparent that the 
number has greatly increased. 

What is important and to the point is that all those who are in the 
public service should be of such a quality as to be able to render the 
service, professional or manual, for which they are employed, and it 
is obvious that unless a sound process of selection is instituted and a 
sound personnel policy is adopted for the future handling of those 
selected, we shall not render a fair return to the taxpayer. 
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Mr. Messick states: 

Considering the emergency that we are facing, there are those who will say 
that this is not the time to discuss the qualifications and standards of fitness 
which should be required of workers in the social field, the methods of selection 
and handling of these workers, and similar allied problems. I am convinced, 
however, that serious consideration of these questions has been already too long 
delayed, and that a little time spent in discussion of the fundamentals of selec- 
tion and management of personnel is time well spent. 


This preliminary statement of the facts ascertained in our recent 
inquiry made of several states will be amplified at a future date. 


ELLEN C. Potter, M.D. 


DIRECTOR OF MEDICINE 
New JERSEY STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 
TRENTON 


Others who participated in the discussion, in addition to Dr. Potter, 
included: 

Marietta Stevenson, Assistant Director, American Public Welfare 
Association, dealing with the regular civil service procedure; 

Martha Chickering, University of California, dealing with California’s 
experiment in certification; 

Harrison A. Dobbs, University of Chicago, dealing with the experience of 
Cook County, Illinois, in selection and promotion; 

Mary Irene Atkinson, of the Department of Welfare of Ohio, dealing 
with the selective process as developed by that Department on behalf of 
the Emergency Relief Administration of that state; 

Jean Kennedy, of the State Emergency Relief Administration of New 
Jersey, dealing with the educational requirements as found in a study 
made of the personnel in New Jersey in emergency relief; 

Charles P. Messick, of the New Jersey Civil Service Commission, rais- 
ing many questions as to the practice of selection, whether under civil 
service or without professional direction; 

Mrs. Mary C. Burnett, of the State Emergency Relief Administration 
of Pennsylvania, formerly of the Margaret Morrison School for Social 
Work, Carnegie Institute, dealing with the training of personnel on the 
job. 
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EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO CHAIRMAN 
OF THE DISCUSSION GROUP ON PERSONNEL FOR PUBLIC 
WELFARE, BY DR. CHARLES P. MESSICK, CHIEF EXAMIN- 
ER AND SECRETARY, NEW JERSEY STATE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 
In your consideration of this subject, I understand that you will discuss 

the strengths and the weaknesses of the public personnel agencies, organ- 

ized in many of our cities, in nine of the states and in the federal govern- 
ment, as civil service commissions or departments, the results obtained by 
setting up temporary personnel departments such as have been estab- 
lished by the emergency relief administrations in the national government 
and in several states and municipal or regional areas and the methods of 
recruiting used in Great Britain and frequently referred to as the English 
system. It is my observation that the methods of recruiting public em- 
ployees under the English system may furnish a stimulating academic dis- 
cussion but that there is little likelihood that we shall adopt its essential 
features for many years to come, if at all. The English system of recruit- 
ing its public personnel has proved effective for that country. It is the re- 
sult of more years of growth and development than the whole period of 
our existence as a nation. It is a part of the Englishman’s national philos- 
ophy. There is little likelihood, it seems to me, that the American people 
will, in the near future at least, adopt the British attitude toward the af- 
fairs of their government and especially in the matter of public employ- 
ment. The English system of recruiting and maintaining public personnel 
has much to be said for it, and the high integrity that prevails among pub- 
lic workers and the prestige that government service carries are the great- 
est assurances of its continuance at its present high level, yet in my opin- 
ion our selection of public personnel at its best, represents a definite ad- 
vance over the English system so far as its applications to our problems 

here are concerned. ... . 

We have, in this country, a choice between the acceptance of a central 
public personnel agency, clothed with the necessary authority, supported 
by public opinion and administered in accordance with sound techniques 
and upon the broad principle of the public good, or the development of 
personnel divisions within our public departments devoted to social work 
in its various phases, such as has already been undertaken with some suc- 
cess in the national emergency relief administration, in Pennsylvania, in 
Cook County, and in other places, and the efforts of social service groups 
to improve their own professional standards by a system of registration 
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and certification such as is being tried in California, by which it is hoped to 
improve the quality of public social work and gain influence in the selec- 
tion and tenure of social workers. 

The vital weakness, it seems to me, in any effort to handle the personne] 
problems in the social service field as an independent matter, is its uncer- 
tainty, its lack of permanence and its conflict with sound administrative 
procedure. Under this plan the social service administrator undertakes to 
make himself the specialist in the personnel field and he turns his back on 
good administrative practice. I recognize, of course, that when there is no 
central personnel agency or when that agency is unable or unwilling to 
provide personnel service with respect to the classification, the mainte- 
nance of qualification standards, compensation plans, working conditions, 
and so on, and when such an agency is unwilling to apply the best known 
technique in the selection of personnel, then as a matter of self-defense 
each public welfare administrator must adopt his own system. My point 
is that the social service administrator should not undertake to go it alone, 
but that he should make common cause with all of the other departments 
of the public service; he should, with them, demand an effectively func- 
tioning personnel agency as an integral and essential part of public ad- 
ministration, and he should use the specialized skill and knowledge of the 
personnel staff as he does or is required to use the other staff agencies of 
government such as purchasing, auditing, and accounting. ... . 

The central personnel agency or the civil service department has not 
been generally accepted as a part of the permanent establishment of gov- 
ernment in many of our populous cities and counties and in most of the 
states. We have been witnessing, during the past two years, the most de- 
termined onslaught on the civil service systems, where they have been 
established, that we have seen in twenty years. In nearly every jurisdic- 
tion where the merit system in some form prevails the personnel of the 
new agencies established have been exempted from the merit laws on the 
plea of emergency and in a number of governments groups of positions 
heretofore regarded as a part of the classified civil service have been re- 
moved from that classification. There are some social service administra- 
tors who support this action. 

It is fair to say that public personnel administration has developed very 
unevenly in this country. In but a few jurisdictions throughout the coun- 
try can it be said that there are satisfactory and effective personnel ad- 
ministrations. Public welfare administrators who have had experiences 
not altogether satisfactory with civil service agencies should be influenced 
by the fact that those who have thought about this subject most, not 
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selfishly but in the furtherance of good administration, are convinced that 
the principles of a centrally administered personnel service are sound, 
that they are as successful in practice as they are appealing in theory, and 
that their failures are due not to fundamental weakness but to the unwill- 
ingness of the people to accept this method of handling public employ- 
ment. 

In every meeting of public administrators I have attended in recent 
years the all-important questions have been the need for an improved per- 
sonnel, the opportunity to select their workers on the basis of merit and 
fitness, and, once selected, the assurance to them that they may look for- 
ward to reasonable compensation, fair treatment, permanency, and a ca- 
reer in their chosen field. It will be accepted without question, I think, 
that this is an essential and peculiar need in the social services of govern- 
ment. The surest way to accomplish this end is by combining the forces of 
professional groups, civic workers, and those interested in really effective 
government in a united demand for a right consideration of the whole per- 
sonnel problem in the public service. 

The adoption of a law assuring tests of fitness for entrance into the pub- 
lice service will not assure a solution of the numerous and complicated 
problems of personnel management. So many people take it for granted 
that the passage of a law guarantees good administrative practice and 
high standards of accomplishment in a particular public undertaking. 
These are the people who believe in the settlement of great social and po- 
litical problems by passing good resolutions. They are, unfortunately, nu- 
merous in the land. Public social workers and administrators, however, do 
not belong in this category. Their experience has taught them the fallacy 
of such naive thinking..... 

Personnel management in government is not a system of competitive 
tests poorly conceived and badly administered, nor is it a method of keep- 
ing good politicians in office and bad politicians out, nor yet, is it a system 
of job insurance designed to protect the unfit and keep the whole service 
to a level of dull mediocrity. Public personnel management should be, and 
can be, a plan for handling the whole employment problem of government 
in such a way as to insure fitness for entrance into the service, promotion 
and advancement as merit and opportunity warrants, the maintenance of 
high standards of service and production, the assurance of reasonable ten- 
ure and career opportunities, the weeding out of the unfit, and the retire- 
ment of the old. The personnel agency cannot greatly contribute to this 
end by remaining a thing apart from the general fabric of government. It 
must be an integral functioning unit of it. It must not assume a superior, 
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arbitrary, and dogmatic attitude; it must be a co-operating, participating 
agency for good administration. It should have a major responsibility in 
the organization and system work of government. It should classify the 
service on the basis of duties to be performed and responsibilities carried, 
establish in co-operation with the appointing agencies the qualification 
standards for admission into and promotion in the service, develop com- 
pensation plans fair alike to the employee and to the people, prepare and 
administer tests, establish regulations for working hours, vacations, sick 
and other leave, and other working conditions, maintain service rating, 
promote training, encourage transfers and adjustments of personnel, act 
as umpire in major disciplinary measures, and share in the plans for retire- 
ment of the superannuated. It must be the friend of the employee, the 
supporter of the administrator, the advocate of the people who receive 
the service and pay the bill. 

Established upon such a conception as this, the personnel agency is a 
powerful influence for a better public service, and in accomplishment of 
the highest aims of the social workers. 

There are attached hereto specifications! for a number of the positions 
in the field of social work in New Jersey. Those in attendance from this 
state, familiar with the part of the personnel agency in our scheme of pub- 
lic administration, can best testify as to the results, both good and bad, of 
our methods of recruitment and maintenance of an interested, capable, 
loyal, reasonably paid, and permanent personnel. 


CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER 


Minimum qualifications —At least two years of college or university training 
with special study in sociology, criminology, penology and allied subjects, or 
broad experience and training accepted by the Civil Service Commission as 
equivalent thereto. Broad experience in social and welfare work, including at 
least five years of responsible experience in probation, parole, or allied welfare 
work, at least two of which shall have been spent in a responsible executive or 
administrative capacity, involving supervision and direction of a field and office 
organization. Sound physical condition with no disabling defects. 

Salary.—$7,500-$9,000. 

SCOPE OF TEST 

Experience and training.—This will be rated on the sworn statement 
submitted with. the application for admission to examination. All state- 
ments will be verified and properly evaluated by the Examining Board.... 4 

Special subject—This will include a consideration of published or pre- 
pared articles on probation, welfare, and allied subjects, prepared by the 


[Because of limitation of space, the statements of duties and typical tasks have been 
omitted from the specifications and the number reduced from eight to four.—Editor.] 
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applicant in the course of his professional career or a thesis on a subject as- 
signed by the Civil Service Commission or both. This part of the examina- 
tion may also include a brief written test designed to develop the knowledge, 
resourcefulness, ability, and vision of the applicant..................... 2 
Oral.—This will consist of an oral interview in which the Examiners will 
discuss with the applicant technical and practical problems and methods of 
probation work, law, administration and practice, and the duties of a 
Chief Probation Officer and of Probation Officers, for the purpose of 
determining the relative fitness of the several applicants. The items con- 
sidered in this part of the examination will include both the technical and 
general knowledge of the applicant, his personality, force, judgment, re- 
sourcefulness, administrative ability, breadth of view, appreciation of op- 
portunities and responsibilities of the position which he seeks, and other 
RULM REC ACEORSN mato. Rr Saha i ha cla pl Ota Pan Paar Si Dn WE ate ta 4 


PROBATION OFFICER 
(Investigational and Supervisional) 


Minimum qualifications (both investigational and supervisional).—Either (1) 
education equivalent to that represented by graduation from a college of recog- 
nized standing with major work in psychology, clinical psychology, sociology 
and economics, and two years of social case work experience with a recognized 
social welfare agency, or (2) graduation from a standard high school and com- 
pletion of a standard two-year course at a recognized school of social work, and 
one year of social case work experience with a recognized social welfare agency, 
or (3) some other combination of education and social case work experience of 
equal or greater length; thorough knowledge of the theory of probation; thor- 
ough knowledge of modern social case work technique; some knowledge of 
courts, criminal procedure and the laws governing the enforcement, prosecu- 
tion, and punishment of crimes and criminals; knowledge of the agencies and 
institutions whose function it is to carry out these laws and procedure; knowl- 
edge of the laws relating to child welfare, poor relief administration, and cus- 
todial institutions and those devoted to the care of the feeble-minded and in- 
sane; knowledge of the various social agencies in the county, and their functions 
and purpose; special insight into the causes and exciting factors tending to 
social maladjustment; skill in picking out and evaluating the essential facts re- 
vealed in a social investigation; skill in applying the theories of probation to the 
practical problems of community living; special ability in sizing up situations 
and people and adopting an effective course of action; ability to outline pro 
grams of study, recreation, and spiritual welfare for probationers; ability t« 
appraise the capacities and abilities of probationers as judged from their previ- 
ous education and employment; ability to place probationers in jobs; personal- 
ity which will enlist the confidence, respect, and co-operation of probationers; 
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investigating ability; reliability; integrity; good address; good health and no 
disabling physical defect; and good judgment in probation matters. 
Salary.—$2,160-$3,360. 
SCOPE OF EXAMINATION 
(Both Investigational and Supervisional) 


Experience and training................ 2 
RO ese re ae Meat ean 3 
Bmecialtebject:s 6 2. sic... cs sien de Mek s 5 

LIES Le i ip oe nena ee apne fee eae 10 


DISTRICT SUPERVISOR, BOARD OF 
CHILDREN’S GUARDIANS 


Minimum qualifications—Education equivalent to that represented by 
graduation from a college or university of recognized standing with major 
work in general, clinical and child psychology and sociology, two years of 
experience as Senior Social Investigator, or such other combinations of educa- 
tion and experience as are considered equivalent by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion; knowledge of approved methods of social case work; thorough knowledge 
of the laws relating to dependent children; knowledge of the work and activities 
of the various child welfare agencies; sympathetic understanding of children; 
investigating ability; thoroughness; tact; judgment; resourcefulness. 

Salary.—$2,400-2,520—2,640-—2,760-2,880. 


SCOPE OF TEST 


Experience and training................ 4 
MOPAD i Shetek Met roete Oy-dic a he's oe ae 3 
Special aubject....<606..4 nese css te. 3 

otal sees: dice ete Se eroen ins 10 


SOCIAL INVESTIGATOR 


Minimum qualifications——Education equivalent to that represented by 
graduation from a normal school, completion of a standard course in social 
service, one year of experience in social case work desired, or such other combina- 
tions of education and experience as are considered equivalent by the Civil 
Service Commission; intelligence equivalent to that represented by a score of 
140 on the Army Alpha Test; knowledge of approved methods of social case 
work; knowledge of social conditions surrounding dependent children; knowl- 
edge of the law relating to dependent children; investigating ability; thorough- 
ness; accuracy; tact; good address; judgment; resourcefulness; sympathetic 
understanding of children. 

Additional desirable qualifications —Graduation from a college or university 
of recognized standing with major work in social service. 
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Salary: $1,440-$1,800. 
SCOPE OF TEST 


Medical and physical test.............. 2 
VD CU) Ce) I 4 
Education, experience, etc.............. 2 
CT eae ee et a ore te 4 
RONEN 2 Er aren orto ae ee SG 12 
DISCUSSION 


Mary IRENE ATKINSON, of Ohio, explained the arrangement made be- 
tween the Emergency Relief Administration and the State Department 
of Public Welfare. The state has a civil service law, but the commission 
is still considering the Emergency Relief Administration on an emergency 
basis. There is a provision in the law that the State Emergency Relief 
Administration may request services from other state agencies. On this 
basis, a request was made to the State Department of Public Welfare 
and a plan of certification worked out. It was decided to issue certificates 
to junior social workers, senior social workers, and supervisors. The di- 
rectors for counties were regarded as outside of the certification plan, but 
should be qualified as supervisors plus. It was thought best to get people 
with “proven ability.” 

Regular certificates were issued to those where there was no question. 

Provisional certificates were issued where there was some question of 
time of experience or length of training. 

Special certificates were issued to those with “proven ability” who were 
lacking in some requirements of education. 

Approval blanks were issued for ninety days for the marginal sub- 
standard group. These could be renewed for those who prove satisfactory. 

It was found that some who had academic training and experience to 
make them eligible from every standpoint of certification did not adjust 
on the job. It is a matter of ethics as to what the field person should do in 
working out these personnel problems. Many questions have come up to 
which we do not know the answer. Representatives from the A.A.S.W. 
helped with the first certificates. Material upon which to work was sketchy, 
and it is admitted that mistakes were undoubtedly made, nevertheless 
public officials and relief administrators are now coming in to discuss 
personnel practices. Progress has been made and a tremendous service 
given to the localities. Civil service of itself has not solved these personnel 
problems, although we believe in the system. 

MartTHA CHICKERING: California tried in 1928 to get a certification 
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law through the legislature, but the social workers who were worried about 
their own jobs killed it. A voluntary plan has been worked out by the 
State Conference of Social Work. It was felt that an obligation was owed 
to the group who feared certification. Consequently a very liberal blank- 
eting clause was in effect until May 1, 1934, which meant that any social 
worker who was employed by a recognized agency and had been so em- 
ployed for two years at a salary, and had a high-school education or equiv- 
alent, should be considered eligible for registration. Altogether we have 
had about two thousand applications. The qualifying requirements will 
now be made strict, but a year has been given to the marginal groups. 

Nurses, physicians, stenographers, etc., have considered themselves to 
be social workers, according to the applications that have come in. Ques- 
tions have come up as to whether a shelter is an agency; a school coun- 
cilor, a social worker; a religious worker, a social worker; health depart- 
ment, an agency; physical director, a social worker, etc., ad inf. 

Decisions have been made ruling out those engaged in closely allied 
professions, and also a decision that employment by a social agency does 
not necessarily mean one is a social worker. We have used Miss Breckin- 
‘ridge’s definition of a social agency (see Illinois Bill), and have added 
that a recognized agency should have eames financing records, staff, 
and use of an exchange. 

Decisions affecting educational requirements for younger workers have 
been more rigid than for the older ones. 

It would be well if the A.A.S.W. and the National Conference of Social 
Work could get together with the Federal Civil Service in making broader 
plans for certifications and classification of social work positions. 

Harrison A. Dosss: My discussion will be limited to the Cook Coun- 
ty experience of the Emergency Relief. The development of the plan here 
has come through a Supreme Court decision in a case where it was de- 
cided that the judge could appoint probation officers. The judge refused 
to accept this responsibility, and appointed the Citizens’ Examining 
Committee to examine candidates eligible for appointment. The use of 
this plan has become widespread in Cook County social work. The shifts 
in relief in Cook County have meant some very serious problems. This 
voluntary merit system has been used both for the Unemployment Relief 
Service and the field service of the Cook County Bureau, both of which 
are giving relief. Until recently there has been a large number of clients 
coming back from C.W.A. This Citizens’ Examining Committee has 
had the responsibility for choosing every person employed, including the 
clerical help. There are now about five thousand persons employed in 
Cook County. The plan has depended on the following: 
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. Tradition of good standards in the Joint Emergency Relief Commission was 


established on a private baiis. 


. The interest and contribution of the Advisory Board of the Cook County 


Bureau of Public Welfare. This is really the vital point. 


. The hearty acceptance of the plan by the administrators of the relief system. 
. The persistent interest and availability of the Examining Board. Over a 


two-and-one-half-year period they have been meeting continuously, giving 
several half days a week. This time has been contributed by private agencies 
and the schools of social work. 


. Determination of standards by the Committee and insistence on their main- 


tenance. When standards were changed this was done formally by the 
Committee. 


. Restriction of Committee action to questions of induction and selection of 


staff only. They did not mix in problems of administration. 


. Development of an examination technique and procedure. This was kept 


as simple as possible. The form of an unassembled examination with scoring 
as to training, experience, and personality is used. 
Development of a personnel bureau to choose clerical staff. 


The problems still bothering the group are: 


I. 
2. 


There is still an insufficient supply of workers to meet the demand. 

The weakness that results from the fact that the Committee supplies only 
eligible lists from which appointments may be made and the director may 
or may not appoint these. 


. The burden of service on the volunteer Committee is too great. 
. The problems of transfer or reduction in rank. Should this be reserved to 


the administration or the Committee? 


. Placements have lacked uniformity with other branches of service. 
. The down-state also needs this type of aid. 


The accomplishments have been: 


I. 


The selection of a good staff, including the clerical, the quasi-professional 
and the professional on a merit basis which has safeguarded the personnel. 

. The establishment and maintenance of constantly improving standards. 

. A favorable attitude on the part of the workers toward agencies and a uni- 
formity of salary schedules. 

. The acceptance by the community of the standards set by the Committee. 
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THE TRANSIENT PROGRAM 


T IS particularly fitting that on the threshold of entering our 
| second year of transient activities we should first review the 
progress of the past year. It was at the Detroit Conference, 
just one year ago, that Mr. Hopkins made his statement that 
“transients would be given adequate care.” At that time most com- 
munities had insufficient facilities for the care of transients. As you 
know, prior to this time, the general rule for the care of the wanderer 
was short-time care, then passed on. Frequently, care was given for 
only a single night. In one state, at least, the accepted program was 
to sentence to the chain gang anyone who had been in a given com- 
munity longer than twenty-four hours. 

There is no time to go into the history of the treatment of tran- 
sients both in the United States and abroad. Suffice to say, the fore- 
runner of the present program was a study made by Dr. Wayne 
McMillen under the auspices of the United States Children’s 
Bureau and the study by the Committee on the Care of Transient 
and Homeless of New York City. From these two sources, a great 
deal of information was secured on the then existing conditions in the 
United States; though apparently, from what we can now gather, 
both of these groups were somewhat in error regarding the actual 
number of transients needing care.?, Another important step was the 
presenting of factual material to Congress by representatives of these 
groups and other social workers from all over the United States. 
This was an excellent piece of constructive social propaganda and 
brought to the attention of the political body the suffering and neg- 
lect of this large body of American citizens. 


* Papers read at the joint session of Division IX (Administration of Public Social 
Work) and Division IV (The Family) of the National Conference of Social Work with 
the American Public Welfare Association, Kansas City, Missouri, May 24, 1934. 

2[{No estimate was made by the Children’s Bureau of the total number of transients 
or of young transients—EpiTor’s NoTE.] 
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We, who are employed and working with these transients, realize 
that they represent a cross-section of American life, and I believe 
that the American public is beginning to realize that our job is not 
with professional hoboes and bums, but with a group of men and 
families with something very real to sell in the line of skilled trades 
and professions, but for which there is no market available. 

Shortly after the Detroit Conference, Dr. Ellen Potter was loaned 
for a month to the Federal Emergency Relief Administration to or- 
ganize the transient program. She was followed by Mr. Morris 
Lewis, who was formerly with the Committee on Care of Transient 
and Homeless. Mr. Lewis was with the organization until March 15 
of this year. 

One of the first acts of Dr. Potter was a memorandum on the sub- 
ject of relief to transients and homeless, which was sent to the 
governors and state administrators. In this memorandum Dr. 
Potter pointed out the fact that the states should undertake to meet 
the problem, now recognized as national in its implications, on a 
level of decency and constructive social work, for which purpose 
federal funds were available. Further, the transient was defined, 
for the purpose of this Administration, as a person who has been in 
the state less than twelve months. State directors were informed 
that it would be necessary for governors to make a special request 
for federal funds for transients and, prior to organizing the federal 
program in any state, it was necessary that a plan be submitted to 
Washington. This plan was then approved or suggestions for modi- 
fication made. State directors were also informed that a transient 
director should be employed and that he should be a qualified person 
of proved administrative ability. Rigid rules were avoided. The pro- 
gram lacked precedents, and state directors and staffs were en- 
couraged by the Washington office to use their imagination and re- 
sourcefulness. 

Certain necessary forms were designed and the states instructed 
to submit statistics and financial reports monthly. Food, clothing, 
housing, transportation, physical examinations, medical care, rec- 
reational and educational programs were installed. A great variety 
of treatment has been provided. Like all programs, it has its 
strengths and weaknesses, but the fine spirit of the staffs throughout 
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the United States cannot be questioned and the eagerness to be of 
real assistance to the client seems to be almost unparalleled in the 
field of social work. Co-operation with private agencies in most 
places has been highly satisfactory. There has been some resent- 
ment on the part of agencies and local committees, because the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration is in fact performing the job 
of public service by public employees, rather than subsidizing exist- 
ing private agencies. 

At the present time, there are approximately 300 transient centers 
and a little over 100 camps in the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia. There is no pretense that all the buildings being utilized 
for the care of transients are satisfactory. In many places old build- 
ings were hurriedly renovated, and too often the dormitories were 
crowded. While the number cared for is far below the original esti- 
mate of the transients on the road, the growth has been so rapid 
that it has been difficult to secure and equip necessary buildings. 
Recently, through co-operation with the Army, 140 abandoned 
C.C.C. camps were put at our disposal. A number of the states are 
finding these buildings usable and some are already in use. 

The latest available figures as to the number under care showed 
166,476 individuals under care. Of this total, approximately 40 per 
cent are in families. This is an important factor and I doubt if any- 
one supposed that such a high percentage of transients receiving 
care would be found in family groups. Of the 130,046 unattached 
individuals newly registered during the month of March, 1934, the 
tabulation on page 487 shows the race, age, and sex. 

Of the families, 6,749 were white; 26 Indians; 127 Mexicans; 367 
Negroes; and 3 Orientals. In the family group there were 686 chil- 
dren under 1 year; 2,984 between 1 and 6; 4,518 between 6 and 15; 
1,877 between 16 and 20; 2,002 individuals between 21 and 24; 
4,396 between 25 and 34; 3,979 between 35 and 49; and 1,469 


over 50. 

During the month of March 138,243 cases were closed for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 3,930 were assimilated into local communities, 
either they secured work or care was guaranteed for them by rela- 
tives or friends, while permanent institutional care was arranged for 
684; 5,746 were sent from city centers to camps; 3,786 were trans- 
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ferred to their legal residence; 1,715 were transported to relatives; 
2,484 secured work, 9,249 left because of definite plans they had 
formulated; and 813 were transferred to local relief organizations. 

These, you will see, are excellent plans, but 102,000 have either 
refused our plan or left of their own accord. This is definitely a 


UNATTACHED TRANSIENTS REGISTERED 
DURING MARCH, 1934 








RACE AND SEX 











Race Male Female 

1 LCS ae SOREL aah ie ae 116,243 1,985 
1 C1) erst eet 9,965 324 
NOMIOGINS 6.855 ose pecan ees 1,153 II 
Lis ee ee ere eae 207 5 
Geo ick cca Saeco 152 I 
WOUAD «ce ciacousse es 127,720 2,326 

















AGE AND SEX 











Years Male Female 

WEE EG 5 cic oh on ee naee 818 53 
Gide re ods testa Re wolOsreds 21,225 351 
Oo 1 Ee a eR EN eee 23,863 348 
AAI re toro ig. cca Fie Cie ican Wks 36,251 456 
Ee Ree ea eae ate 29,884 450 
GOANEL OVEN. 02 3 os sen ees 13,681 317 
Age not reported........... 1,998 351 
TEOMA eo ony ewe ees 127,720 2,326 











weakness in our program and shows that some place along the line 
we need to strengthen our program. 

Of the total 138,243 cases closed 33 died. On the basis of the 
number of deaths shown in terms of population, you will see that 
this number is quite low. With the exception of the unfortunate 
tragedy at Lynchburg, Virginia, there has been no major catas- 
trophe in any transient center. 

The work projects for transients are highly commendable and 
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compare favorably with C.W.A. and Public Works. A great variety 
of different kinds of work projects have been developed. Dams are 
being built; airports completed; parks beautified; roads constructed; 
gardens operated; sewing and other projects for the women. Up to 
this point, the work program for women has been weak, but it is 
being strengthened. In some instances, with the exception of the 
paid administrator, the transients are entirely responsible for the 
operation of camps. 

Some of the states have combined education and work projects so 
that practical work will be done part of the time and theoretical 
training the other part. Much beautiful handwork has been turned 
out, especially in wood carving. One state operates a radio station, 
broadcasting programs to their camps. The same state operates a 
radio school and makes radios in one of the centers for all its camps. 

Interesting results have been accomplished in the field of health. 
All clients of the Transient Bureau receive a physical examination. 
Practically all transient bureaus have some kind of medical ward, 
and, in many states, they are very well operated. Tuberculosis is 
being treated; men with venereal diseases are held until the case is 
arrested and practically all other kinds of disease receive treatment. 

In general, the educational and recreational program does not 
compare favorably with the work program. Under the reorganized 
plan, it is expected that both education and recreation will gain a new 
impetus. 

With 40 per cent of our clients in families, family case work has 
been necessary and many states have already installed an excellent 
family welfare program. Families are not separated but are kept 
intact, either in small houses, light-housekeeping quarters, apart- 
ments, or tourist camps. Rations are issued to them, and they pre- 
pare their own food. Clothing is provided, and the children either 
sent to public schools or special educational courses are provided. 

An interesting report released by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on accidents reported by railroads during the month of 
January, 1934, shows that the number of trespassers killed and in- 
jured decreased 21 per cent compared with January, 1933. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad reports a decrease of 65.2 per cent of tres- 
passers ejected from trains in January, 1934, compared with Janu- 
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ary, 1933, and a decrease of 49.2 per cent in February, this year, 
compared with February, last year. This is certainly an indication 
of the effectiveness of the transient program. 

The program is, then, well under way. There are many changes 
that should be made. Undoubtedly, economies can be effected with- 
out sacrificing the efficiency of the program, and close co-operation 
is necessary. 

A real weakness of the program has been, in many places, a lack 
of co-ordination between the transient division and the state admin- 
istration. A number of reasons account for this and probably the 
main one has been that the state administrators and field represent- 
atives became so involved in the organization of the C.W.A. and 
the changing back to the direct and work relief plan, that the 
transient division was left much to its own devices. The directors, 
therefore, turned to the Washington office for instructions. State 
directors are now taking more interest in the transient program. 
As it is a part of the state organization, the State Administrator is, 
in the final analysis, as responsible for the Transient Division as 
any other part of his organization. 

Recently a committee of transient directors met in Washington to 
discuss necessary reorganization and, as the program enters its sec- 
ond year, many changes are being contemplated. Funds will con- 
tinue to be earmarked from Washington, as the entire costs for the 
care of interstate transients is paid from federal funds. Statistical 
and financial reporting is being reorganized and simplified. A num- 
ber of the forms now in use will be discarded, some permanently, 
while others will be replaced by new forms. 

Within the organization itself, various changes are being contem- 
plated. Case work for the entire program will not be continued. We 
are finding that, in many cases, individuals receive as many as eleven 
or twelve first interviews during the course of a month. Because of 
the scarcity of qualified case workers, the ones we have are being 
tremendously overworked and clients, whose sole reason for going to 
the agency is unemployment, are having long, arduous interviews, 
which they neither need nor want. It is expected that all aged peo- 
ple, families, lone women and adolescent youths will be given case 
work treatment. Of the majority remaining, case work treatment 
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will be given only when it has been demonstrated that the client has 
a major problem other than unemployment. If unemployment is the 
major problem, the client will be cared for at treatment centers or at 
camps as part of a group. Each camp will have at least one quali- 
fied case worker who will observe the individuals within the camp 
and when a major problem develops will either offer case work treat- 
ment at the camp or return the individual to the center where he can 
receive proper treatment. 

A registration card will be developed which will contain more in- 
formation than the one now in use. This will probably mean that 
each center should have a central registration bureau, staffed by 
trained people so that the first contact by the client with the agency 
will be with a person of intelligence and sympathetic understanding. 
In addition, we must face the fact that there will always be a number 
of individuals who cannot adjust to camp life or shelter care, and we 
should be ina position to offer other treatment to these individuals. 

Detailed policies and procedures were developed in the Washing- 
ton Conference. These have been redrawn and modified and are 
being submitted for discussion to the members of Transient Divi- 
sions at this Conference. Following this Conference, they will be 
further revised and submitted to Mr. Hopkins for his approval. It 
has been demonstrated that there is now need for uniform proce- 
dure. The variation of cash allowances, for example, in the past, 
has undoubtedly been a contributing factor to drifting. Many men 
continue to wander as they hear stories of larger allowances being 
paid in other states. In centers and camps emphasis will be placed 
on the employment possibilities of the individual. It is now gener- 
ally the rule that the client may transfer from one job to another so 
that he may decide the type of work he wants to do in our pro- 
gram. An employment card will be developed in which his prefer- 
red job will be emphasized. Notations of the man’s ability as 
demonstrated in the transient work program will be made, looking 
forward to the time when he may be returned to the industrial 
world. 

A great deal has been said regarding the need of developing a 
long-time transient program under federal auspices. Suggestions 
have been made for subsistence homesteads for families. Very few 
practical plans have been submitted, as it does not seem to me that 
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five acres of land and a house offer sufficient planning for the indefi- 
nite care of a family. Unless there is a community close by where 
some member or members of the family may secure work, the small 
farm is impractical. 

As the program is under the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration and no guarantee has been made as to the length of time 
funds will be available for this program, it is patently impossible to 
make any plans for a period of time longer than the general relief 
program. It might be possible to forma corporation or, through some 
other method, secure and set aside sufficient funds to do certain 
experimental work. It is certainly most impractical to start a long- 
time plan, only to learn that it will have to be discontinued because 
of lack of available financial resources. Further, it is questionable 
as to just how long it will be necessary to continue to carry this 
major group of transients. With the return of industrial activity, 
thousands of our clients should secure jobs. Withdrawal from the 
labor market of the single men at the present time is certainly offer- 
ing family men the opportunity of securing such jobs as are avail- 
able. Even after industry revives, there will be a residue of tran- 
sients who will need care. Plans will necessarily have to be made for 
adequate care for them, but at the present time it is of much more 
importance that a worth-while program be brought to completion 
for those thousands who are now under care. After a well-rounded 
program is developed in all states, future plans should be given care- 
ful consideration. 

The Transient Division of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration will continue to be policy-forming. With the continuation 
of the interest manifested in the past by state staffs and with uni- 
formity in policy and procedure, there is every reason to believe that 
our program will become increasingly effective. 

With the realization on the part of the American public that in- 
dividuals are human beings and that families are families, wherever 
they may be, we may develop in the future a real program based on 


human and family values. 
VILLIAM J. PLUNKERT 


DIRECTOR OF TRANSIENT ACTIVITIES, 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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REPORT OF TRANSIENT ACTIVITIES 
FOR NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico has for years been one of the western states over 
which heavy travel to and from the Pacific Coast has taken place. 
It is a state of small towns and limited resources and has not been 
able, except in isolated instances, to offer a large army of transients 
any type of service. Many of the towns operated soup kitchens for 
short periods, but these had to be closed because of the financial 
burden. During the summer and fall of 1933, three thousand tran- 
sients monthly were passing through the small town of Lordsburg, 
with a population of two thousand. By the time the transient service 
was established, transients had become an accepted feature of the 
depression and a strong antipathy toward them had grown up on the 
part of the majority of New Mexico’s citizens. This unfriendly atti- 
tude has been broken down rather successfully, particularly in the 
towns where there are transient centers. 

On the first of last November organized care for transients existed 
in only one town in New Mexico. In Albuquerque the Salvation 
Army, subsidized with federal funds, was operating a shelter with a 
capacity of about seventy-five men. On November 7, a Federal 
Transient Center was in operation in Albuquerque with adequate 
facilities for one hundred and fifty men. By December 6, other 
Transient Centers were in operation in Gallup, Lordsburg, and 
Tucumcari. During January of this year a rehabilitation camp was 
established in Las Vegas, and a family treatment center was estab- 
lished in Roswell, the latter being a mecca both for stranded health- 
seekers and stranded seasonal workers. 

Without exception, the buildings in use are either brick or adobe, 
with fire hazards reduced to a minimum. The spacing of the beds, 
the bath and toilet, and the dining-room and kitchen facilities meet 
with the standards recommended by the Committee on the Care 
of Transient and Homeless. 

Clothing has been issued in sufficient quantity and quality for 
all the men to be comfortable at work and to make a decent appear- 
ance on the street. 

In each of the centers there is an infirmary with an infirmary at- 
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tendant in charge. There is attached to the staff of each center a 
local physician, who gives each of the registrants a physical examina- 
tion and who gives as much of his time as is needed for treating the 
health cases in the center, including the patients in the infirmary. 

Along the lines of recreation, each center has had basket-ball and 
baseball teams, which have made good showings in local competi- 
tion. Among other sports, horseshoe-pitching and croquet have been 
popular. The recreational halls are supplied with various indoor 
games and a liberal supply of books and magazines, including 
current periodical literature. In some instances handicraft, including 
painting, woodwork, and leather work, has been popular. However, 
formal education classes have not received a satisfactory response. 
When classes are started there is usually a good enrolment, but they 
seldom last more than five days, owing to the fact that the men leave 
the camp or else lose interest in the class. In some instances individ- 
ual tutoring has met with a very good response, and some of the mi- 
nors who were formally registered in the local high schools have done 
good work. The five transient newspapers are a matter of great 
interest in the centers. These papers are entirely unofficial, and the 
editorial staffs receive no compensation for their newspaper work. 

To date, we have been quite successful in developing satisfactory 
work projects. In almost all instances these have consisted in devel- 
oping municipal and forest recreational facilities, supplying work 
which is not too menial and to which the men make a very satisfac- 
tory response. Men with clerical ability are supplied to school and 
such other public libraries as are under-staffed. Each able-bodied 
man works four hours six days a week for standard services. In the 
treatment centers this includes a cash allowance of 50 cents weekly, 
and in the rehabilitation camp an allowance of $1.00 weekly. 

The staff of the state office is composed of the state supervisor, 
who is his own field agent and case work supervisor; an assistant to 
the state supervisor, who is the central purchasing agent and statis- 
tician; and a secretary, who is the accountant and voucher clerk. 
Each of the centers has a salaried staff (see table on p. 494). 

In addition to the salaried staff, each center has from ten to 
twenty-five minor positions filled by transients, who are paid on a 
cash allowance basis varying between $1.00 and $2.50 weekly. 
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The following statistics will give some indication of the transient 
load in New Mexico. During the six and one-half months since the 
opening date of the first center, there have been 16,518 registrations, 
of which 15,332 have been unattached individuals and 1,186 have 
been families. These families represent 4,739 individuals, making 
the total individuals who receive care 20,071. 

To the first of this month, a period of six months, 79,972 days of 
care had been given to unattached transients at an average cost of 











Number Position Rate per Month 
Reet re ee eee. Director $135 .00-$150.00 
cui Stc an ee tae ee Case aide $90.00 
Bd. eRe voter aes ee e $50.00 
Bey Mata estore hs eee Chief clerk $50.00 
BUSTA! sap tesih aise tees eee Clerks $25.00 
Bath Neen Si oe ter am Cooks $25.00 
Bs putes guess wit eee we eee Education advisor $10.00-$25 .00 
Bicep eet eet Ot Infirmary attendant $10.00-$20.00 
hackers ala oensie eae ened Property custodian $10.00-$20.00 











seventy cents a day for actual services rendered. During the same 
six-months period 33,003 days of care had been given to families at 
an average cost of eighty-eight cents a day. 

Of the total registered, 277 have been treated for tuberculosis and 
203 have been treated for venereal diseases. A total of 574 individ- 
uals have been granted transportation. 

The turnover in New Mexico, particularly among unattached 
transients, has been high. Historically New Mexico is a route rather 
than a destination. In order to combat this, plans are under way 
for expanding the camp program. Fifteen miles from Albuquerque 
there is a recently vacated C.C.C. camp in the Cibola National 
Forest which the transient service hopes to have in operation by the 
first of June, 1934. This camp will accommodate 150 able-bodied men 
and will have an infirmary capacity of 50 tuberculous and asthmatic 
patients. The work project in connection with the camp will consist 
of developing a rather extensive recreational park in the mountains 
and of constructing several miles of mountain trails. Plans for two 
other camp sites are proposed for Gallup and Lordsburg, both of 
which will be within the National Forests and where work projects 
of a very satisfactory kind are already outlined. 
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In addition to existing centers, a need is evident for establishing 
a center in Clovis, a town which has a rather heavy load and in 
which are no facilities for giving service to transients. 

During March, a plan was developed for colonizing one hundred 
transient families on a five-hundred-acre farm in the vicinity of 
Albuquerque, allowing each family five acres of fertile valley land, 
a modern adobe cottage with plumbing, a cow, chickens, and tools. 
The cost of each of these 100 units was estimated at $1,000. These 
families were to be carefully selected and were to remain under 
supervision until such a time as they might establish their economic 
independence and repay the amount of the initial investment. Be- 
cause of limited funds, however, the transient service has been unable 
to undertake this project; but at the present time it is under consid- 
eration by the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the New Mexico 
Relief Administration. 

Stabilization.—Transients share the universal belief of people in 
distress that opportunity may lie beyond the horizon, and back and 
forth from ocean to ocean they chase the horizon. As a whole, they 
are very credulous, believing all rumors of better conditions in the 
next place. At the same time, they are persistent passers-on of such 
rumors. Many have become so steeped in the psychology of the 
road that they are miserable when settled. The slightest disturb- 
ance, argument, or disappointment is enough to start them on their 
way, even when the conditions are interesting and comfortable. 

The inexperienced transients who take to the road as an escape 
from intolerable situations are rapidly becoming chronic hoboes. 
They are becoming afflicted with a pathological wanderlust and 
are developing neurotic conditions resulting from attempts to es- 
cape degradation. They refuse to admit to themselves the serious- 
ness of their situations. It is their conviction that they are on the 
road looking for work. Were they to be provided with normal jobs 
with an adequate rate of pay, their adjustment would be rapid. 

If the provincialism of distinguishing between transients and 
residents could be got away from and federal employment agencies 
were allowed to give transients equal opportunity of employment, 
many worth-while individuals would be absorbed, benefiting not 
only the transient but the community as well. 

It seems that a federal program, such as the Civilian Conserva- 
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tion Corps, might very well ignore state lines and include such 
transients as meet all the requirements other than that of residence. 
A great number of the resulting eligible transients would gladly re- 
main in a C.C.C. camp if their families were being supported by their 
work. At the same time they would not remain if they themselves 
were the only ones benefited. 

The regulations making it impossible for one to acquire residence 
while on relief is a contributing factor to instability. So long as one 
is not a resident his chance of obtaining employment is small. Many 
transients would be much less restless and would have a greater 
feeling of security if they knew that after a twelve-month period 
they would be legal residents of their adopted state and that their 
opportunities of employment would be equal to that of other resi- 
dents. 

Even though camp life is made interesting and beneficial, there is 
a large group which can be expected to continue its travel. To keep 
this group off the road will require more restrictions than they have 
yet experienced. Many states have no laws regulating the unsuper- 
vised travel of dependent people. Based on the fact that New 
Mexico gets transients from all states in the Union, it would seem 
that such laws, where they exist, are not very rigidly enforced. If 
federal regulations are possible in this regard, the great lack of uni-. 
formity in state codes would be eliminated and enforcement might 
be more uniform. 

Delays in response to inquiries.—-The lack of adequate machinery 
for making investigations and in replying to inquiries adds to the 
difficulties of the case worker’s job. A client who waits four or six 
weeks fora reply to be received in response to an inquiry is not a very 
satisfactory person to work with. Could the facilities for verifying 
residence and making other investigations be made more uniform 
over the country and more simple and speedy in operation, the tran- 
sient service might operate much more efficiently. 

Provisions for special care-—In New Mexico, where there are no 
public hospitals, the health program of the transient service has been 
severely handicapped. Private hospitals are remaining open under 
difficulties and are under no obligation to give care to transient 
people. No state or county funds are available to the transient serv- 
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ice for hospitalization. The situation has been met in various ways. 
Many acute cases are cared for in our infirmaries, which are inade- 
quately equipped for such care. In some more serious instances the 
charity of local private hospitals has been imposed upon. 

From a social point of view, the transient service has well justified 
its existence. For all transients, whether they accept the services on 
a permanent basis or whether they travel from center to center, 
there have been eliminated the severe hardships formerly experi- 
enced on the road. The transient service has eliminated the need for 
panhandling and petty theft with their vicious psychological influ- 
ences on the individual and has greatly reduced the effects of being 
set aside in the mind of the public as a distinct and unpopular class. 
It has given the transient an independence and a feeling of self- 
respect which he had never before experienced. 

During the short time the transient service has been in operation, 
it has done much toward curbing social diseases and toward break- 
ing up the beginnings of widespread dissatisfaction with the existing 
social order, and has prevented many young men from establishing 
habits which would cause them to waste their lives on the road. In 
addition, it has taken an unreasonable burden from local authorities 
and transferred it to trained people in properly equipped organiza- 
tions. 





RILEY E. MAPEsS 
Director, NEw Mexico TRANSIENT SERVICE 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON CARE OF TRAN- 
SIENT AND HOMELESS 


The National Committee on Care of Transient and Homeless 
came into being on the initiative of several of the national agencies 
working in that field. The studies made during the early depression 
years by the National Association of Travelers Aid Societies, the 
Family Welfare Association of America and the Bureau of Jewish 
Social Research consolidated earlier experience of the private agen- 
cies on treatment of transients and suggested methods of organizing 
community resources to deal with what was fast becoming a major 
social service problem. The McMillen study, made for the Federal 
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Children’s Bureau early in 1932, was followed by a series of news- 
paper investigations and reports, all of which confirmed the fact that 
there had been a tremendous increase in transiency, that younger 
people were “‘on the road”’ in great numbers and that broken morale, 
delinquency, acute suffering, accidents and deaths were the by- 
products of the neglect. 

In reviewing the situation, the advocates of a National Committee 
found that there were many national agencies with local units inter- 
ested in the field, but that there was lacking information as to the 
character and extent of the problem. There was little or no inte- 
gration of program between the agencies, no attempt had been made 
to envisage the problem nationally nor to assure reasonable treat- 
ment nationally or locally. 

After a series of meetings, the National Committee was organized 
late in 1932, made up of representatives of some fifteen national 
agencies together with several individuals of established competence 
and concern for transients. Sponsorship was lodged in the National 
Social Work Council, an interested member of the Committee sup- 
plied a small fund and the Travelers Aid gave office space and the 
services of an executive secretary. The working plan called for a 
self-educative process for the Committee, an analysis of the problem, 
the co-ordination of the functions of the agencies represented on the 
Committee, and the development and promotion of a national serv- 
ice program for dealing with transiency and homelessness. 

The activities of the Committee during its first eight months in- 
cluded the employment of two men to explore several sections of the 
country, to report first hand on conditions, needs, resources, serv- 
ices, and other factors necessary to programming. The local social 
agencies co-operated with the Committee in taking a census of tran- 
sients and homeless in January, 1932, and anotherin March, securing, 
for the first time, some reliable data on numbers of people under care, 
their age, sex, and family distribution, their normal occupations and 
their cities of origin. Testimony was prepared and presented in co- 
operation with the American Association of Social Workers Com- 
mittee on Federal Action, before the Senate Committee which was 
considering the Cutting and the Wagner-La Follette bills, with pro- 
visions for a federal appropriation for the relief of transients. Sub- 
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sequently the National Committee had a series of hearings at which 
persons familiar with special aspects of the problem gave evidence 
drawn from their knowledge and experience. The witnesses included 
a number of transient and homeless men. 

The data thus accumulated, analyzed and reviewed in numerous 
meetings of the Committee resulted in: 

First, the recognition of the distinction between interstate tran- 
sients, intrastate transients, and local homeless, the first group being 
the smallest of the three. All three were being either entirely neg- 
lected, or cared for in mass facilities created on an emergency basis. 
The three categories differed more in the source of responsibility for 
their care than in the nature of their difficulty. Furthermore there 
seemed to be a constant flow, back and forth, from one to another of 
the groups, according to differentials in treatment offered as well as 
to personal considerations. 

Second, the conviction that the problem could not be adequately 
handled by private agencies, operating community by commu- 
nity. Too many people’ were involved, they shifted so con- 
stantly from place to place that effective care could not be given 
at one point. The causative factors were complex, probably stem- 
ming less from individual personality difficulties in these days than 
from social and industrial disturbances. Accordingly, the treatment 
program could only be built on national lines—to deal with the indi- 
vidual transient according to his need, to provide special facilities 
where necessary for categories requiring long-time care and to ac- 
quire knowledge and experience for ar. attack at the roots of the 
problem. Without such special provision, the transient is the last 
group to receive consideration, his relief needs competing with those 
of local families, a complication enhanced by hostility and resentment 
to the stranger. A program nationally conceived and financed could 
mobilize resources and make an impression on an elusive and baffling 
problem, as old as civilization but now affecting hundreds of thou- 
sands of apparently normal individuals. In addition to the chronic 
transients long identified with the road, the reports showed migra- 
tory laborers, health seekers, young people and old looking for work, 
all varieties of educational and home background. Progressive de- 
moralization was evident. 
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Third, the preparation of a treatment program, in two parts, the 
one directed to preventive aspects, the other to individual care. On 
the preventive side, the outline called for measures to provide educa- 
tional recreational opportunities, employment and training—the 
gamut of wholesome home and community life, even to adequate re- 
lief—for the lack of these elemental needs tends to tear people loose 
from their home and community moorings, to try their fate in the 
mysteries of the unknown. For treatment, there was found to be need 
for breaking down the practice of mass shelter on an emergency basis, 
usually with a time limit. The treatment elements recommended 
were (1) small shelter units, individualized shelter where possible; 
(2) work opportunities but not work tests; (3) camps for those men 
who could profit physically and educationally by such work project, 
and (4) central intake bureaus, with case work used to individualize 
the applicants, to make treatment assignments according to appar- 
ent need and to select cases involving personality problems for in- 
tensive attention. Institutionalization, some restrictive and possi- 
bly even punitive measures entered into the plan, after the basic pos- 
itive elements have been made available. The program stressed the 
importance of draining the shelters, camps, and other congregate 
provisions of experimenting with intelligent outlets from care as well 
as selective intake. 

Women transients and families, it was found, were appearing in 
larger numbers than ever before, and although the established prin- 
ciples of care still seemed applicable, sufficient resources were not 
being provided either by private social agencies or by the emergency 
and public units. Settlement and vagrancy laws, it was pointed out, 
needed modernizing on a national rather than a local pattern. 

These findings, with supporting data, were widely distributed by 
the National Committee, in the form of reports on the Census, 
a Memorandum on Standards of Care for Transients and Homeless, 
and in Committee reports. They were directed to private agencies, 
to public welfare officials, and, in some degree, to the press. Con- 
siderable interest was aroused, particularly in those cities where cen- 
tral registration bureaus or other community plans had been created 
or were in discussion. 
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When the Federal Emergency Relief Administration was estab- 
lished in May, 1933, the present Chairman of the Committee, Dr. 
Ellen C. Potter, was called to Washington to organize a Division of 
Transient Activities. When her leave of absence from the New Jer- 
sey State Department expired, a new transient director, one of the 
two field men who had worked with the Committee, was appointed. 
His successor, the present incumbent, was the second field director 
for the Committee. All during these eight months of the Transient 
Division’s life, the Committee has stood by, helped in planning and 
policy-making, putting its service and experience at the disposal of 
the Federal Administrator and his staff. 

The results of the Transient Division work have more than repaid 
the investment. The Committee’s pathfinding, projected into reality 
by the F.E.R.A., has brought light into one of the darkest areas of 
human relationships. In no sector of the field has there been so dras- 
tic a shift. For the first time money and personnel have been applied 
to relief for transients. Now the problem can be examined on a na- 
tional scale and provision made to reach some of the roots on which 
it has thrived. 

The year ahead is crucial. With the groundwork laid, the program 
must now proceed vigorously, although experimentally, beyond the 
primary stages of food, shelter, and made work, to fundamental 
and long-time planning. The Committee is now engaged in a study 
of the federal program as it has thus far been developed. The study 
will evaluate past experience, but even more important, it will pro- 
vide a point of departure for further planning. Apparently a sub- 
stantial portion of the transient load can be reabsorbed into normal 
social and industrial life, as opportunities are opened up and voca- 
tional training facilities are applied to individuals. A residual group 
will require other forms of care, some possibly on a custodial basis, 
because of physical or other forms of social breakdown. It is even 
conceivable that the program will allow for the normal wander- 
thirst of youth, as has been tried successfully in some parts of 
Europe. Seasonal and migratory labor must also be isolated and 
provided for, under the social order promised by the New Deal, 
without being condemned to a pariah existence. 
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All of this, and more, is within the range of possibilities, if the 
federal government can be brought to recognize a continuing respon- 
sibility for what is essentially a national, an interstate, rather than a 
local, problem, one which requires a national perspective for evalua- 
tion as well as for treatment. The Committee is disturbed by the 
present tendency reported in F.E.R.A. to throw responsibility for 
transient programs back to the several states. Such a course would 
result not only in the loss of this year’s gains but would close the 
doors to the curative service directly ahead. This is the one phase 
of the F.E.R.A. program which is undeniably federal, that is inter- 
state in character. Administration may and preferably should be 
local, but financing, planning, and control must be national. 

The one other task to which the Committee has applied itself this 
year has been an analysis of the circumstances surrounding the resi- 
dent homeless group, who now represent the “forgotten man,” still 
neglected and forlorn, given the leavings, such as they are, after the 
local families, and now the transients, have been provided for— 
another Augean stable to be cleaned out. Preliminary studies have 
been initiated, with findings and program still to be developed. 

So the National Committee on Transients intends to continue its 
interest, its studies, and its promotional efforts in the field of tran- 
siency and homelessness. Representing the private agencies which 
have turned over to the federal government the major share of the 
responsibility they had carried for transiency, the Committee still 
has the réle of interpreter between social work and the government, 
an agent for building public and legislative opinion in support of the 
new program, an aide in recruiting and training of personnel, an 
cojective formulator of standards and policies, and a defense against 


the breakdown of the public service. 
GEORGE W. RABINOFF 


MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON CARE OF TRANSIENT AND HOMELESS 
New York CIty 
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STATEMENT OF THE DISCUSSION LEADER 


The widespread interest in the transient program was reflected in 
the vigorous discussion that followed the three papers. A dozen 
topics were suggested from the floor. Although the group voted to 
extend the meeting a quarter of an hour beyond the closing hour, 
less than half of the suggested questions could be touched upon. 

The question of hospital care was uppermost in the minds of social 
workers in local transient bureaus. Despite the ruling that federal 
funds may not be used to pay for hospital care, it was clear the ruling 
is widely disregarded. In some places special shelters have been 
placed in charge of doctors and nurses and have been provided with 
medical and surgical equipment. Elsewhere the emergency cases 
have been sent to local hospitals, and their care has been charged 
against federal funds as “‘board” or “‘home relief.”” The F.E.R.A. is 
aware of these evasions but has decided it is better to tolerate them 
than to give official sanction to a program of hospital care. Majority 
opinion inclined to the view that the present situation puts the social 
workers in a very anomalous position and that a more direct facing 
of the issue by the F.E.R.A. should be urged. 

The problems of police relationships also came in for spirited de- 
bate. It was pointed out that some transients are chronic hoboes of 
a quasi-criminal type and therefore dangerous companions for the 
young men and boys in the shelter. The view was expressed that 
such cases should be referred by the social workers to local police au- 
thorities with request that the vagrancy laws be invoked. Due to the 
destitute circumstances of most of these men and their consequent 
inability to pay a fine, this would in many jurisdictions result in a 
thirty-day jail sentence. The inferior caliber, the indifference, and 
even brutality of constables and jailers in many localities—particu- 
larly in small towns—was pointed out. The view prevailed that seg- 
regation of the quasi-criminal types in separate shelters was ad- 
visable but that by invoking the vagrancy act social workers would 
be admitting the defeat of their efforts to rescue non-residents from 
the kinds of police methods to which they have so long been exposed. 

Many questions were asked concerning the new policy of the 
F.E.R.A. with respect to case work. Because some rapidly moving 
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clients have received as many as a dozen first interviews within a 
month and because of the dearth of qualified case workers, the pres- 
ent plan is to exclude from case work the adult males who have no 
problem other than unemployment. Several workers believed this 
was equivalent to excluding all adult males from case work, since 
problems would in many instances be brought to light only through 
interview. Others declared that case workers found themselves con- 
stantly hampered by lack of specific therapies and that more empha- 
sis upon the creation of treatment resources was needed. 

Toward the close of the hour the interesting question of the effect 
upon transiency of inadequate local relief was introduced. Several 
people indicated they had testimony to offer on this point, but the 
meeting was obliged to adjourn without hearing it. 


A. WaYNE McMILLEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 























COMMITTEE REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE PROBLEMS 


Since the appointment of the Committee on Uniform Settlement Laws 
and the Transfer of Dependents in September, 1930, which Committee 
has been superseded by the Committee on Interstate Problems, every ef- 
fort has been made to bring about a change of attitude as to the basis upon 
which the transfer of public dependents between states should be effected. 
Heretofore, settlement law has generally been recognized as the basis of 
such transfers. A review of the residence requirements for the gaining of 
a legal settlement in the different states should be a convincing argument 
that it is not an equitable basis. Nine states have no settlement laws, nine 
states have a residence requirement of six months or less, twenty-one 
states one year, and nine states from three to ten years. It is interesting to 
note that all the New England states are included in the latter group. 

In its first annual report, the Committee urged the adoption of recipro- 
cal agreements as a basis of transfer of public dependents between states 
and in 1931 requested the National Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws to give the matter consideration. The Committee on 
Uniform Settlement Act of the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws reported in part at the annual session of the Com- 
missioners in August, 1933, that: 

Any attempt to unify the laws governing settlement is likely to encounter 
much opposition based on long-standing and definite local opinions concerning 
poor relief. In the thirty-nine states having settlement laws, the period neces- 
sary for acquiring settlement varies from one month in Nebraska to ten years in. 
Rhode Island. In addition to this diversity in time element, a number of states 
have special provisions, such as a property qualification, payment of poll tax, and 
continuing without public or private relief during the running of the residence 
requirement. The state laws also differ greatly as to conditions for losing a settle- 
ment once acquired. 

It is believed that through reciprocal agreements, the states are more likely to 
arrive at a uniformity with respect to grounds for relief, apart from technical 
legal settlement, than by trying to unify the local laws governing settlement. 

Moreover, in thirty-two states, laws exist for relief of non-settled or non-resi- 
dent indigents, thus indicating that legal settlement is not regarded as an essen- 
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tial for relief, at least temporary relief. In such states, the machinery of recipro- 
cal agreements could be made adequate to determine the liability for permanent 
support and the necessary interstate transfer. 

Your Committee therefore recommends that the Conference undertake the 
drafting of a uniform law providing for reciprocal agreements between the states 
governing interchange of poor and indigent persons and persons under institu- 
tional care, and providing procedure for the arbitration of disputed matters, and 
that the drafting of such an act be referred to the Committee on Uniform Act for 
Compacts and Agreements between States. 

It is the belief of the Committee that the details of the agreement which the 
state may negotiate with another state, had best be left to the negotiating state, 
believing that in the course of time, considerable uniformity in those agreements 
would be attained. 


The report of the Committee was adopted by the Commissioners. 

We have deemed it unwise to recommend any special form of agree- 
ment until such time as the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws has taken final action upon our recommendation. 
We hope that the Commissioners will take final action at their next annu- 
al session. 

We desire also to call attention to the recommendation of the American 
Association of Social Workers at the Conference on Governmental Objec- 
tives for Social Work held in Washington in February, 1934, that settle- 
ment laws should be abolished. 

The Committee has deferred consideration of other problems of an inter- 
state nature until the question of reciprocal agreements between states 
has been disposed of. 

Massachusetts has recently enacted the following law: 


AN ACT RELATIVE TO THE INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION 
OF POOR AND INDIGENT PERSONS 


The Department (State Department of Public Welfare) is authorized to enter 
into reciprocal agreements with other states regarding the interstate transporta- 
tion of poor and indigent persons, and to arrange with the local boards of public 
welfare for the acceptance and support of persons receiving public aid in other 
states, in accordance with the terms of such reciprocal agreements. 


In developing the technique of interstate transfer of public dependents, 
it should be realized that any uniform law relating to this subject cannot 
be wholly effective, unless the participating states also have statutes 
which provide reasonable care and support for dependent persons who are 
returned to their state in accordance with the terms of the reciprocal 
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agreement, regardless of their legal settlement status. The same difficulty 
would have to be faced, whatever the basis of transfer. 

The Committee believes that the enactment by states of a uniform law 
relating to reciprocal agreements would be an incentive to improve their 
poor-relief laws. The American Public Welfare Association has already 
taken an advanced step in this direction by the publication of a Digest of 
Poor Relief Laws of all the states as an aid to statutory revisions. The 
necessity for such consideration has been demonstrated by the nation- 
wide unemployment situation, which has required the co-operation of the 
federal government. In twelve states the provision for support of poor 
persons was so inadequate as to require grants from the Federal Emergen- 
cy Relief Administration between May 22 and December 31, 1933, rang- 
ing from 92.6 per cent to 99.7 per cent of the totai expenditures for relief. 

During the ensuing year the Committee will give consideration to the 
question of organization of public relief agencies, and the advisability of 
the unification of all public agencies dealing with the different classes of 
dependents, including the aged, mothers with dependent children, and the 
blind. Such consideration will involve the consolidation of small relief 
units, as well as the importance of trained personnel. 

The Committee believes that the establishment of the Transient Divi- 
sion in the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the appoint- 
ment of State Transient Directors has been a forward step which should 
have great influence in the development of future policy regarding the 
non-resident class of dependents, and we urge the indefinite continuance 
of this federal service. 

Recent statistics indicate that there are more family problems requir- 
ing the attent!on of the Transient Centers than were anticipated. On 
March 15, 1934, there were 148,080 individuals in the transient camps and 
centers throughout the United States. Of this total there were 15,356 
families with 57,578 members, showing that 39 per cent of the problems 
of the Transient Division have been family transient relief. 


FRANK W. GOODHUE, Chairman 
Joun L. GILLIN 

Harry M. Hirscu 

Gay B. SHEPPERSON 

S. D. McKEnny 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPING AND 
PROTECTING PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS IN 
PUBLIC WELFARE WORK 


Your committee has for this report confined itself to (1) some general 
observations and (2) a limited number of specific inquiries into emergency 
relief and public welfare agencies which have developed successful meth- 
ods of personnel selections (a) with the aid of a civil service system, (b) 
without employing civil service practice. The material for this report was 
compiled by the staff of the Association. 

The first and most obvious comment is upon the continued transfer at 
a rapid rate of the financing of many welfare activities from the local to 
the state and, more recently, to the federal government. Personnel stand- 
ards cannot help but be affected by the source of the funds. The influence 
of the federal government, which has in large measure financed relief dur- 
ing the past year, cannot be overemphasized. The national administration 
has enunciated policies and improved standards. No matter what turn 
events may take, most of the various standards relating to the qualifica- 
tions of case workers and to the adequacy of family and, to a certain ex- 
tent, of institutional relief will continue to be insisted upon. 

Yet, in spite of the steady pressure for more rigorously professional 
standards, wide variations are found in actual practice, and a far greater 
degree of co-ordination between federal, state, and local policies could 
profitably be attained. 

It is surely apparent by now that the civil service system of itself offers 
no automatic guaranty of an ideal personnel. Civil service laws may set 
up totally inadequate standards or, if the standards are high, they may be 
undermined by public indifference, maladministration, or rotten politics. 
Without an established system, however, it is difficult to get any real evi- 
dence as to whether or not an applicant actually measures up to the re- 
quirements of the position. A merit system forms a first line of defense 
against unqualified job-seekers. If it does not insure the best people, it 
may at least keep out the worst and exclude political protégés. Examina- 
tions make public the prerequisites for the position; they are recognized as 
impartial and they help to establish equal pay for equal work and to give 
greater security of tenure. Much depends, of course, upon the persons 
who plan the recruitment and their willingness to revise techniques, the 
length of time a list is active, whether selection can be made from the top 
three or the top ten, and upon all the mechanics of administering civil 
service systems. 
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When in addition to recruitment on merit, the importance of adequate 
compensation, generous vacations, reasonable amounts of work, oppor- 
tunities for promotion, recognition of service, pleasant working condi- 
tions, and a share in the formation of policies are all given consideration, 
then the elements of a fine personnel system are at hand. Although it is 
clear that the organization of social work units and the leadership exer- 
cised determine the quality and character of social work as much as does 
the mere selection of good people, it is equaily plain “that the selection of 
the right kind of people is the very basis upon which the right kind of 
supervision and leadership must be built.’’! 

A comprehensive civil service system is successfully employed in many 
jurisdictions. In New Jersey the state law places practically all social 
work positions in the classified service, subject to competitive tests with 
appointments made from the three names highest on the list. The state 
civil service commission, furthermore, now serves as a personnel agency 
for eighteen counties and cities which contain about 75 per cent of all the 
county and municipal employees in the local governments of the state. 
The standards of the local governments, unfortunately, are not quite so 
high as those of the state.? New Jersey’s Civil Service System, however, 
has worked well and developed standards that, on the whole, compare 
favorably with the better standards in other parts of the country. 

In Massachusetts all state social work positions below the rank of 
Directors of Divisions (which are appointed by the Department Head 
with the approval of the Governor and Council) are covered by civil 
service regulations. The classification scheme includes Junior Social 
Worker with a salary of $1,320 to $1,500, Social Worker at $1,560 to 
$2,040, Head Social Worker, $2,160 to $2,520, Supervisor of Social Serv- 
ice, $2,760 to $3,300. Different qualifications are set up at different times 
and an effort is made to improve these qualifications with each examina- 
tion. A year’s experience in social work or one year’s training in a school 
of social work is generally a minimum requirement. 

Maryland, New York, Wisconsin, Ohio, California, Colorado, and 
Illinois select their state welfare workers on a civil service basis and have 
in some cases established high qualifying standards. Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, Westchester County, New York, and Cook County (Chicago), 

t Letter of March 26, 1934, from Chas. P. Messick, Chief Examiner and Secretary, 
New Jersey Civil Service Commission. 


2 [bid. 
3 Letter of March 31, 1934, from Richard K. Conant, Commissioner, Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare. 
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Illinois, are examples of the many local jurisdictions employing civil 
service systems effectively. 

In the state of North Carolina, although class specifications were writ- 
ten in 1925, they have, according to the Brookings report on that state, 
never been published, the typewritten copies remaining buried in the files 
of the Salary and Wage Commission. Employees are not selected by tests, 
and no consistent effort is made to determine whether a person appointed 
to a position possesses the minimum required qualifications. With the se- 
lection and appointment of employees entirely in the hands of individual 
administrators, political influence and personal favoritism naturally creep 
in. 

Nevertheless, civil service programs have nowhere made spectacular ad- 


vances during the past year. If this is in part due to the cost involved, ' 


it may be appropriate to call attention to a suggestion made by Dr. 
Leonard D. White, formerly of the University of Chicago and recently ap- 
pointed United States Civil Service Commissioner. Dr. White feels that 
there may be some hope for the smaller states which cannot afford good 
civil service commissions, in a hook-up with the United States Commis- 
sion whereby the states would either use the federal lists or the examining 
staff of the federal commission to conduct examinations for the state.4 

A number of states which do not have civil service systems have, never- 
theless, with the aid of the Joint Vocational Service and persistent effort 
on their own part, developed standards that are worthy of notice. New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Georgia, Virginia, New Mexico, and others 
would appear to be moving in the direction of solutions to the difficult 
problems of personnel for public welfare. 

The vast Federal Emergency Relief Administration, with its emphasis 
upon the speedy execution of its program, illustrates another method of 
attaining standards for public welfare work. The Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administrator, a trained social worker, was appointed by the Presi- 
dent for a two-year term at $10,000 a year plus traveling and subsistence 
expenses. The administrator may appoint and fix the compensation of 
such experts as are needed without regard to the civil service laws or the 
classification act of 1923. “The Administrator may, under the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the President, assume control of the administra- 
tion in any state or states where, in his judgment, more effective and effi- 
cient co-operation between state and federal authorities may thereby be 
secured in carrying out the purposes of this act.”’s 


4Interview with Dr. White, February 24, 1934. 


5 “Manual of the State Relief Commission and State Civil Works Administration of 
Ohio,” December, 1933. 
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The corollary of this type of leadership is that standards in the emer- 
gency relief programs during the past year or so have been as satisfactory 
as could be expected under the circumstances. The Relief Commission of 
Ohio has developed a plan of certification of workers by the Division of 
Charities which has not only safeguarded personnel standards and given 
additional protection against political pressure but also has promoted the 
adoption of standards, particularly in rural communities which previously 
lacked professional social service.® Salaries for all positions are divided 
into three grades—minimum, average, and maximum—for counties with 
populations (1) over five hundred thousand, (2) two hundred and fifty 
thousand to five hundred thousand, (3) one hundred thousand to two 
hundred and fifty thousand, (4) under one hundred thousand. Employ- 
ment is divided into seven categories: county director, general supervisor 
of case work, case supervision, senior case worker, junior case worker, 
aides and visitors and investigators, and stenographers. Educational and 
experiential prerequisites are high. 

Three kinds of certificates—regular, special, and provisional—are is- 
sued to persons in the first five categories. To those who do not qualify for 
membership in the professional group, three months’ approval blanks may 
be granted. The Ohio certification plan, it should be said, is not a substi- 
tute for established civil service procedure. Examinations were not held 
because of the necessity for speed in the emergency. It is intended that 
the ratings on the examinations, if and when they are held, should super- 
sede certification.’ 

New York State’s Temporary Emergency Relief Administration has 
adopted an appropriate classification scheme for its social service staff. 
Six classes are employed: (1) Social Service Director of a City Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, in charge of four or more case work supervisors, 
with a staff of thirty or more investigators, minimum salary three thou- 
sand dollars; (2) supervisor of case work at two thousand to three thou- 
sand dollars; (3) senior social case worker, eighteen hundred to twenty- 
five hundred dollars; (4) junior social case worker, fifteen hundred to 
eighteen hundred dollars; (5) investigator, ten hundred and forty to fifteen 
hundred and sixty dollars (a pre-professional classification which includes 
the emergency workers without training or experience in social work and 
which it is intended to replace as rapidly as possible by qualified case 
workers) ; (6) special assistants with a minimum salary of twelve hundred 
dollars for sub-executive positions. Duties for each grade are clearly 


6 Letter from Mary Irene Atkinson, Superintendent of Charities, Ohio Department 
of Public Welfare, April 6, 1934. 
7 Ohio Memorandum on Certification, February 7, 1934. 
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stated. The education and experience demanded of the professional work- 
ers should help to maintain high standards. 

The New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration, with the co-opera- 
tion and friendly advice of the State Civil Service Commission, has 
evolved a general classification which is being introduced in all counties. 
As in numerous other states, New Jersey’s Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion is somewhat handicapped by state residence requirements. It is, how- 
ever, constantly experimenting with training projects to improve the cali- 
ber of its personnel. 

If attention is shifted from state standards, permanent and emergency, 
to county standards, it becomes evident, as Mary Ruth Colby of the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau points out in a recent report on The County As an Ad- 
ministrative Unit for Social Work, that the name “‘social worker’’ still has 
little meaning for the average rural community. Several states, however, 
have provided by statute for safeguards to assure the appointment of 
qualified county workers. The methods outlined in the law are, according 
to Miss Colby, of four types: (1) certification of workers according to 
qualifications set by the state department, (2) statutory definition of 
qualifications for appointees, (3) requirement of approval of appointments 
by the State Department of Welfare, (4) appointment from an eligible list 
submitted by the State Department of Welfare. 

Alabama has provided for certification of its workers, and its experience 
through several years has proved that the plan can succeed, provided that 
the state sets high enough standards. Persons receiving certificates must 
have fulfilled the following requirements: (1) graduation from a recog- 
nized college or university, (2) three years’ teaching experience or three 
years’ experience with some recognized social agency, and (3) definite 
training for social work. Because of the scarcity of applicants with train- 
ing in social work provisional certificates have been issued to persons 
without previous social-work training, upon completion of a short course 
in social work. Permanent certificates are not granted until the worker has, 
in addition to the preliminary short course, attended some school of social 
work for two summers out of three. 

In Wisconsin and Nebraska the qualifications of county workers are 
fixed by statute. The Wisconsin law, for example, provides that execu- 
tive agents of the county children’s board “shall have the qualifications 
specified for probation officers employed by counties having a population 
of less than 150,000.”” This means, 
training equivalent to that represented by graduation from an institution of 
recognized standing, including specialized courses in social science, five years’ 
experience of such character as to demonstrate knowledge and ability to carry on 
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this type of social service investigational work; familiarity with the require- 
ments, methods and practices of various occupations and employment; knowl- 
edge of modern criminology, deliberate and discerning judgment; resourceful- 
ness; tact; initiative; reliability; firmness; good physical condition. 


The Nebraska law is much less definite. 

The laws of Kentucky, West Virginia, and North Carolina provide that 
appointment of county workers must be approved by the state depart- 
ment. In West Virginia an additional requirement is that the county wel- 
fare secretary must be “properly qualified” with regard to education, train- 
ing, and experience. Little progress has been made in county organization 
in Kentucky, where qualifications for workers have not been established. 

The requirements formulated in 1922 by the North Carolina Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare for appointees were very general. In addi- 
tion to desirable personal qualifications and an age limit of forty-five years 
for applicants having no special training in social work, the requirements 
were that applicants should have: (1) at least a high-school education, 
and preferably some college work, (2) shown some desire to do social 
work by having been actively interested in Red Cross work, church, chari- 
ty, educational or civic activities, (3) been willing to take the training pro- 
vided each summer at the University of North Carolina by the School of 
Public Welfare of the University and the State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare. The State of Virginia has undertaken to control county 
appointments from a list of eligible persons proposed by the state depart- 
ment. 

In practically every state lacking statutory provisions to insure quali- 
fied workers, the state department has given advisory service to counties 
seeking workers. In New Mexico, for instance, the Bureau of Child Wel- 
fare has been able to insist that the county workers meet certain qualifica- 
tions, since the state may pay a portion of the workers’ salaries. The 
standard qualifications as set by the bureau for such workers are: (1) a 
college education, (2) special training in a school of social work, (3) at least 
four years’ experience in a recognized social-service agency of high 
standards. 

The extension division of the University of Iowa, under whose guidance 
the “Iowa Plan” has developed, has likewise succeeded in maintaining 
high qualifications. In twenty-two out of twenty-seven Iowa counties 
organized in 1930, the social workers employed were eligible for member- 
ship in the American Association of Social Workers.’ 


8 The foregoing material on county personnel practice has been taken directly from 
Mary Ruth Colby, The County as an Administrative Unit for Social Work (Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 224, Washington, D.C., 1933). 
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A recent report of the Committee on Standards of Staff Selection and 
Maintenance of the Illinois Conference on Social Welfare expresses basic 
principles of sound personnel procedure: 


1. An impersonal and impartial method of selection is necessary to the main- 
tenance of standards. 

2. Intelligent personnel administration must consider the needs of the service 
to be staffed, and aim to protect both the community and the worker. 

3. It is not necessary to use trial and error methods of selection; social work 
qualifications can be measured, and standards of measurement are available. 

4. Good character, a socialized point of view, intelligence, and adaptability 
are elements of fitness. 

5. Educational, business, and social work personnel administration present 
identical problems and necessitate rules of procedure which include: 

(1) honest, clear-cut, unambiguous procedure in hiring, 

(2) a clear statement of job requirements, 

(3) a probationary period, 

(4) opportunity for self-improvement, for advancement on the job, 

(5) leadership, recognition of good work as well as criticism of poor work, 

(6) causes for dissatisfaction clearly stated and not stored up as secret mark- 

ings, 
(7) retention by the executive of the right of dismissal, and 
(8) provision for hearing disputed cases on appeal. 


Even as superficial an investigation of different personnel practices as 
has been made for this report, indicates wider variations in standards than 
is desirable. Perhaps the time has come to make a thoughtful formulation 
of titles and classifications for the most common types of sociai work. In 
these classifications should be included a general analysis of the duties and 
degrees of responsibility assumed and exercised, examples of typical tasks, 
and a careful statement as to the minimum of formal education, both gen- 
eral and special, and the minimum of practical and professional experience 
required for each particular class. It would be essential, of course, to safe- 
guard against the setting-up of arbitrary and unreasonable standards that 
would eliminate competent persons. Finally, it might be well to formu- 
late also, as a matter of suggestion, compensation schedules for every 
class. Such a procedure could serve not only as a helpful guide to various 
state and local public welfare departments, but might at the same time be 
of great value to the social workers themselves in definitely establishing 
the highest standards of fitness and service.? 


9 Paraphrasing of letter from Charles P. Messick, March 26, 1934. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 


(A)—tefers to permanent welfare agencies 
(B)—+tefers to emergency welfare agencies 


Alabama: (A) 

Outstanding Child Welfare Department. Fifteen social workers, a part time 
physician, and six clerical assistants. Appropriation of one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars. The Child Welfare Commission of six (which includes 
two women) appointed by the Governor. The State Department helps make 
surveys of counties, organize and raise appropriations. Certificates county su- 
perintendents of child welfare and requires monthly reports from them. 

Alabama, according to the Brookings report of 1932, has never deliberately 
and formally adopted the principle that the entire state service should be staffed 
by employees selected solely because of their qualifications for the efficient per- 
formance of the work of the state. It has not established the principle of per- 
manency of tenure during efficient service. It has not set up the conditions of 
employment which tend to make promising young persons enter the service. In 
fact, the legislation establishing the several state agencies discloses no uniform, 
considered, guiding principle, and the facts regarding the actual administration 
under the laws show no uniform principles in the treatment of the vital questions 
of personnel. 


Arizona; (A & B) 

Created a State Board of Public Welfare of five members and provided for 
a secretary to the Board “who shall be a trained investigator of social service 
problems.” (Arizona Laws, 1933, chap. 35) The State Board is authorized to 
appoint a county board of three in each county, which may, with the approval of 
the state board, employ a secretary. 

California: (A) 

Department of Social Welfare is under civil service. Require either college 
training and two years’ practical experience, or, for positions requiring an under- 
standing of health problems, nurse’s training and three years’ practical experi- 
ence. Salary range for field workers: $2,100 to $2,400. 

Under the present administration, civil service in California has proved no 
protection. 


Colorado: (A) 

The administrative code of 1933 created a Division of Public Welfare but did 
not create the office of director or give the division any personnel other than a 
Board of Supervisors. The institutions assigned to the Division report directly 
to the Governor. There is, therefore, no social welfare work in the strict sense of 
the word and no social workers are employed. When positions are created, civil 
service examinations will be required. 

The two agencies doing some social welfare work are the Child Welfare Bu- 
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reau and the Bureau of Child and Animal Protection. Only one person is em- 
ployed in each. 

(Letter from Allen Moore, Director Legislative Reference Office, State of 
Colorado, 3-22-34) 


Connecticut: (A) 

Appointment is made entirely by the Executive of the Bureau of Child Wel- 
fare and then confirmed by the Department of Public Welfare which acts as a 
Board of Directors. There has been no trouble with political interference. 

The attempt is made to find qualified persons within the state although this 
is not always possible. Agencies throughout the state are contacted and the 
Joint Vocational Service is successfully used. The appointing officers try to ap- 
proximate A.A.S.W. standards, but are not always able to carry them out. Mes- 
senger, Commissioner of the Bureau of Child Welfare, does not at present favor 
a civil service system for Connecticut. 


Classification: 


Student Social Worker............. $1,020 to $1, 260 
Social Wormer ood cecc ccc ueewenls 1,380 to 1,860 
Social Service Supervisor........... 1,980 to 2,460 
Deputy Commissioner.............. 2,100 to 2,580 
Etc. up to Commissioner........... 6,000 


Georgia: (A) 

The employment of personnel for the State Department of Public Welfare is 
subject to the approval of the Board of Control and the salary is fixed by the 
Board of Control. Handicapped by inadequate salaries, but have sought to se- 
cure qualified personnel. Have never employed persons who could not be re- 
garded as professional social workers. 

Under present regulations, the Department is limited to the selection of 
Georgians for its staff, which, the Executive Secretary claims, has not proved a 
handicap. They believe a civil service system might be effective. 

(Letter from Thomas B. Mimms, Acting Executive Secretary, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 4-28-34) 


Georgia: (B) 

All appointments to the state emergency relief staff and of administrators in 
the county offices are made directly by the state emergency relief, and, wherever 
workers are secured, they are recruited through the Joint Vocational Service. 
Aides and clerical workers in the county offices are recruited locally by the ad- 
ministrator, subject always to the approval of the state headquarters. The ap- 
pointment of engineers in charge of the works programs in the counties has been 
made directly by the state office. 

There is no state law regulating this practice, but the regulation has been 
formally adopted by this administration and continues for the duration of the 
federal program. 
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In the employment of professional social workers, the requirements of the 
A.A.S.W. have been adhered to as far as possible. For untrained workers and 
aides in the local counties, the state has tried to require a college degree or its 
equivalent in some relative profession. 

(Letter from Miss Gay B. Shepperson, Relief Administrator for Georgia, 4-6-34) 


Illinois: (A) 

A large number of officers previously under the civil service were removed in 
1921, and the law disregarded so far as most appointments were concerned. The 
Civil Service Commission has large authority, but no satisfactory plan has been 
worked out adequately to meet the problems in connection with promotion and 
increases in salary, nor is the classification approximately uniform in so far as 
duties, responsibilities, requirements and salaries are concerned. Since the Pub- 
lic Welfare Department employs over ten thousand persons, this lack is indeed 
serious. 

The heads of each division are at present all filled by appointment of the 
Governor and director. The staff appointments under the directors of divisions 
are supposedly filled by civil service. Appointments have been made on a merit 
basis in the Institute for Juvenile Research but the payment of political debts has 
made the other appointments affecting Child Welfare a matter of spoils politics 
instead of merit. Consequently, there have been some very inadequate appoint- 
ments. 

In the Board of Public Welfare Commissioners, the requirements for execu- 
tive secretary are adequate, but it would seem that higher educational standards 
should be set for inspectors. 

Requirements of the Executive Secretary: minimum age of 24 and good 
physical condition; graduation from an approved college or university of recog- 
nized standing, special education in the social sciences, together with at least one 
year of graduate training in social service administration; two or more years’ ex- 
perience with recognized social agencies. An important part of the examination 
should be the preparation of a thesis on public welfare activities in the state of 
Illinois which shall give evidence of satisfactory knowledge concerning the prin- 
ciples of public welfare in Illinois and of the major problems involved in the 
present state service. 

Requirements for Inspectors: minimum age of 21. Duties: Under the direc- 
tion of the Executive Secretary, visits and reports on the operations and prob- 
lems of jails, almshouses, and other public institutions. Requirements: good 
physical condition, education equivalent to graduation from a high school and 
at least one year special training in the administration of social work; experience 
in securing information and in reporting on the activities of public institutions; 
the ability to write concise and readable reports; at least two years’ experience in 
social work or in the administration of public agencies. 

The requirements for psychiatric social worker, for a research psychologist, 
and for a social service worker in the institutions are fairly high. But the per- 
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sonnel requirements in the Division of the Visitation of Children are much less 
adequate. The only standard set for any position in the Division of Visitation of 
Children amounts to high-school graduation or its equivalent, good physical 
condition, and a proviso that experience is desirable. 

(From Report of the Committee on Child Welfare Legislation, State of Illinois, 
February, 1931, “Child Welfare Functions of the Illinois Department of Public 
Welfare,” by Marietta Stevenson) 


Cook County (Illinois) Bureau of Public Welfare: (A) (Procedure uncer Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission covering Bureau employees paid by Commis- 
sion; county-paid employees are selected under statutory civil service proce- 
dure) 

Minimum standards for each kind of position, based on essential qualifying 
training and experience, were carefully established and a special examining com- 
mittee appointed to determine the individual fitness of all candidates for all 
available positions. Unassembled examinations, with objective and standard- 
ized grading for education and experience as indicated on formal and certified 
applications and with a subsequent oral interview to determine the general per- 
sonality qualifications of each applicant, instituted in June, 1932. 

Ali appointments for any service whatsoever must be from continually 
changing eligible lists of the Committee on Selection of Personnel. All applica- 
tions are filed at a central office. The Secretary of the Committee on the Selec- 
tion of Personnel and the other clerical assistants provided by the general busi- 
ness office of the Bureau prepare each candidate’s application for committee 
consideration before his oral examination. References are sent for, experience is 
evaluated, transcripts of college records for all case workers and case aide appli- 
cants are secured. Clerical persons are examined for general mental ability and 
for specific skills in stenography, typing, filing, accounting, etc. 

A skilled personnel officer with social-work training is in charge of the assign- 
ment of personnel. 

(From ‘1933 Report of the Committee on Development and Protection of 
Professional Standards,” Social Service Review, VII, 494-505 [Sept., 1933]) 


Indiana: (B) 

Overseers of the poor are untrained in social work. Only a few have had any 
staffs of assistants and they were inexperienced and untrained. The Legislature 
of 1933, however, enacted a law providing for the employment of investigators, 
one for each 200 families receiving aid. The qualifications prescribed by the 
state Unemployment Relief Commission very nearly approach the present mini- 
mum requirements for admission to junior membership in the A.A.S.W. 

(J. A. Brown, “State Welfare Institutions and Agencies and The Depres- 
sion,’ Social Service Review, VII, 438-45 [Sept., 1933]) 
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Kentucky: (A) 

In welfare activities the selection of employees for each institution is said to 
be solely the duty of the superintendent of the institution. The law specifically 
states that the Board of Charities and Corrections shall not recommend em- 
ployees for the institution, although it has the right to determine the number of 
positions and their rates of pay. 

(Griffenhagen Report on Kentucky, 1924) 
Minnesota: (B) 

Civil service has been voted down several times in the state legislature. To 
secure trained, experienced social workers, the appeal for both state and county 
staffs is made to private and semi-private social agencies in all parts of the state. 
Spring and June graduates from the social work school of the state university 
have been secured. Selection is not prescribed by law or regulation, though 
permanency of tenure has been made the practice. 


Salary: County Relief Workers................ $110 to $150 
Assistant County Relief Workers........ 100 to 120 
FEIVESEIGRIORSE 6 56 onstrate bon tnestaceews 85 to 110 


Classification: Training and experience 
Training and no experience 
University graduates with training in allied fields 
Non-graduates, but with some social experience 
(Letter from Blanche L. LaDu, Chairman, State Board of Control) 


Mississippi: (B) 
Greatest need is for qualified personnel. The directors in none of the leading 
cities (Jackson, Vicksburg, Meridian) are trained social workers. There is an 


excessively large number of units. Low salaries are paid. 
(Ada Barker, in a report on emergency relief set-up in Mississippi) 


New Hampshire: (B) 

The entire state at the present time, so far as public relief is concerned, is 
operated from the central office at the state house in Concord under a law which 
became effective July 1, 1933. It took from the city and county commissioners 
of charities and the local overseers of the poor authority to administer public re- 
lief and vested it in a state director and county supervisors appointed by this 
director. Under this law the county supervisor need not be a “‘bona-fide”’ resi- 
dent of the state, but must be a professionally trained and experienced social 
service executive. The visitors and all other employees working under each 
county supervisor must be residents of the state. 

(Frank Bane, “What the Depression Has Done to Public Welfare Activities,” 
Public Management, April, 1934) 


New York: (A and B) 
The following material shows the work of the New York State Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration, giving the classification and salary scales for 
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the social service staff in the administration of home relief in the public welfare 
departments and emergency relief bureaus. 
1. SocraAL SERVICE DirEcTOR—City Department of Public Welfare 
In charge of four or more case work supervisors, with a staff of thirty 
or more investigators. 
Duties: 

Organization and general direction of case work including intake and 
special services for families receiving relief. 

Formulation of case work policies in consultation with Commission- 
er or Executive Officer and acting as liaison officer between the 
social service staff, the Commissioner and other social agencies in 
the community. 

Responsibility for correct adherence by the entire social service staff 
to the federal, state and local regulations and policies relating to 
investigation and relief standards. 

Responsibility for the social case load assignments. Selection and 
induction of personnel and assignments of personnel to social 
service work positions. 

Maintenance and development of case work standards. 

Supervision, stimulation, training and development of case work 
personnel. 

Interpretation to the community of case work policies in general and 
in given situations. 

Education and Experience: 

a) Graduation from an approved college and graduation from a 
school of social work, plus at least four years of social work ex- 
perience in case work agencies within the last ten years, which 
have included directing and training case workers, or 

b) Completion of college or its equivalent, plus the equivalent of 
one year’s work in a school of social work, plus six years’ experi- 
ence in case work agencies within the last ten years, which have 
included directing and training case workers. 

Evidence of outstanding professional achievement. Ability to plan 
work in an orderly way and to train and develop those under 
supervision. 

Salary: 
Minimum of $3,000 
2. SUPERVISOR OF CASE WORK 


Duties: 

Formulation of case work policies in consultation with Commission- 
er or Executive Officer and acting as liaison officer between the 
social service staff, the Commissioner and other social agencies in 
the community. 
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Responsibility for correct adherence by the entire social service staff 
to the federal, state and local regulations and policies relating to 
investigation and relief standards. 

Responsibility for the social case load assignments. Selection and 
induction of personnel and assignment of personnel to social 
service work positions. 

Maintenance and development of case work standards. 

Supervision, stimulation, training and development of case work 
personnel. 

Interpretation to the community of case work policies in general and 
in given situations. 

A county supervisor of social work will be responsible for investi- 
gations and relief standards of Town deputies or welfare officers 
(including verification of budgets and supervision of financial 
data cards, elementary case records, reports to the T.E.R.A. and 
central index). 

Education and Experience: 

a) Graduation from an approved college and graduation from a 
school of social work, plus at least three years of social work ex- 
perience in case work agencies within the last ten years, which 
have included directing and training case workers, or 

b) Completion of college or its equivalent, plus the equivalent of one 
year’s work in a school of social work, plus five years’ experience 
in case work agencies within the last ten years, which have in- 
cluded directing and training case workers. 

c) For County Supervisor: Completion of college or its equivalent, 
plus three years experience in a case work agency, part of which 
may be substituted by community organization. 

Evidence of ability to make easy contacts and adjustments and to 
plan work in an orderly way and to train and develop those under 
supervision. For county work, evidence of adaptability to the 
rural point of view and customs. 

Salary: 
$2,000 to $3,000 
Note: The number of investigators under one Supervisor may not be 
more than twelve. 
3. SENIOR SoctaL CASE WORKER 
Duties: 

Professional practice. In addition, may be directly responsible for 
the quality of service of Junior Case Workers and Investigators 
with some teaching functions. May be assigned to certain ad- 
ministrative duties, or a combination of case work, supervision 
and administration. 

May be assigned as case reader, chief investigator and intake worker. 
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Education and Experience: 

Completion of at least two years’ work in an approved college, plus 
five additional years of general education, technical training and 
employment in approved case work agencies. The five-year re- 
quirement may be satisfied in one of the following ways: 

a) Graduation from an approved college plus one year in an ap- 
proved school of social work, plus two years of employment in 
approved case work agencies. 

b) Five years spent in a combination of attendance at an ap- 
proved college and attendance at an approved school of social 
work plus two years’ employment in approved case work 
agencies. 

Salary: 
$1,800 to $2,500 
4. JuNtoR SoctiAL CASE WORKER 
Duties: 

Professional practice. 

Sometimes directing the work of investigators. 

Writing concise case records and reports; ability to differentiate as 
to emergency and continuing demands. The case worker must be 
able to interpret her findings, relate them to the community pic- 
ture, and bring important items to the attention of the supervisor, 

Education and Experience: 

Completion of at least two years’ work in an approved college, plus 
three additional years of general education, technical training and 

employment in approved case work agencies. The three-year re- 

/ quirement may be satisfied in one of the following ways: 

/ 2) Graduation from an approved college plus one year in an ap- 
proved school of social work, or two years of employment 
in approved case work agencies. 

b) Three years spent in a combination of: attendance at an ap- 
proved college, attendance at an approved school of social 
work, and employment in approved case work agencies. 

Salary: 
$1,500 to $1,800 

5. INVESTIGATOR 

A pre-professional position. This classification includes emergency 
workers without training or experience in social work. Investigators 
should be replaced as rapidly as possible by persons with the qualifi- 
cations required for case workers. 

Duties: 
Determining eligibility for relief and kind and amount of aid needed 

and planning service to families and other special duties. Assist- 
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ing case workers or conducting investigations under the direction 
of the supervisor or other professional staff member. 

Education and Experience: 

Preferably college graduation or its equivalent (which should indi- 
cate success in some other profession or in dealing with human 
relations). 

Salary: 
$1,040 to $1,560 

6. SpEcrIAL ASSISTANT (specialized service) : 

Persons in sub-executive positions in charge of central index, insurance 
adjustments, rent and real estate adjustments, bank clearings, or 
special activities, who have had training and experience in their re- 
spective capacities. 

Salary: 

Minimum of $1,200 


Pennsylvania: (A) 

In the state institutions the superintendent is privileged to choose employees 
to fill vacancies or new positions. In the more important positions the superin- 
tendent looks to the staff of the Department of Welfare to assist him in finding 
and selecting employees. 

All institutional appointments are subject to the recommendations of the 
Board of Trustees, and, in the cases of the superintendents and wardens, the 
Board of Trustees refers the appointment to the Secretary of Welfare who 
finally procures the approval of the Governor. As for recruiting for institutional 
staffs, there is no routine technique for minor positions. Professional appointees 
are secured through specialized agencies and interested co-operating bodies. 
There has been increasing pressure to hire Pennsylvanians. 

The central oftice of the Department of Welfare maintains on its staff a per- 
sonnel secretary who receives all forms for institutional appointments, verifying 
qualifications, classification, and salary, so that the payroll of the institution 
may be finally approved by the Department Comptroller. 

All department appointments clear through the personnel division of the 
Governor’s office. In the case of a routine clerical, secretarial, bookkeeping, etc., 
position, it is the custom to accept applicants referred by the personnel office. 
There is the opportunity, however, for free choice and there is no compulsion to 
accept the applicant referred if the individual does not qualify for the available 
position. The selection of professional members of the staff initiates with the 
head of the Department or the head of the Bureau or Division. The selection of 
social workers is made on the same basis as that in private social agencies. The 
standards and membership in professional organizations—A.A.S.W., American 
Psychiatric Association, Certified Public Accountants, etc.—are required, and 
experience in public service is a desirable adjunct. 
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The state has no responsibility or advisory privilege for the selection of such 
county employees as probation officers, individuals employed by the poor- 
boards, etc. The Mothers’ Assistance Fund, which is financed jointly by the state 
and the counties, is definitely responsible to the central administration which 
sets up rules and regulations for the conduct of its work. Although members of 
the central Mothers’ Assistance Fund Staff advise on personnel matters, it is the 
custom of county boards to employ staff members. No specific qualifications 
have been established and a large number of boards have employed non-pro- 
fessional workers. 

The Administrative Code for the state government provides for an executive 
board whose functions with reference to appointments and salaries are as fol- 
lows: 

Section 709. Executive Board. The Executive Board shall have the power: (a) to 
standardize the qualifications for employment, and all titles, salaries, and wages, of 
persons employed by the administrative departments, boards, and commissions except 
the Department of the Auditor-General and the Treasury Dept. (In establishing such 
standards the Board may: (1) take into consideration the location of the work and the 
conditions under which the service is rendered and (2) establish different standards for 
different kinds, grades, and classes of similar work or service and (6) approve or 
disapprove, as provided by this act, the payment of extra compensation to employees 
of the administrative department, boards, or commissions who are employed at fixed 
compensation. 


(Letter from Alice F. Liveright, Secretary of Welfare, 4-5-34) 


During the last twenty years approximately six civil service bills have been 
introduced in the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

A classification has been instituted in the Department of Welfare. For the 
first time, the classification included qualifications which apply to professional 
social workers who need no longer be rated on the basis of teacher, nurse, etc. 
The Department uses the minimum qualifications of the A.A.S.W. and boasts of 
a high-grade staff today. 

Tenure of office is not protected, but the turnover is very slight. 

No rating has been established for promotion and no regular salary increases 
have been allowed. This is a serious handicap. 

(From an address given by Mrs. Alice F. Liveright, Secretary of Welfare, be- 
fore the Philadelphia Conference on Government in Philadelphia, 3-2-24) 


Texas: (B) 

The Texas Rehabilitation and Relief Commission has seven members. Di- 
rector of the Commission to be appointed by the Governor at a salary not to 
exceed four thousand dollars. Subject to the approval of the chairman of the 
Commission, director shall appoint such employees as are necessary, at salaries 
not to exceed those being paid by the state of Texas to employees performing 
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similar duties in the state departments, and in no instance to exceed the following 
scale: 


Per Month 
Aigsintant GUeCtOrs... ook wo Se nce eee $250 
Chief auditor and accountant.............. 225 
Inspectors, field agents.................... 150 to $175 
Bookkeepers and/or accountants............ 150 
Stenographers and clerks.................. 100 to $110 


The Commission is to establish county boards of welfare and employment. 
No personnel standards except that employees cannot be related. 

(Texas Laws) 
Virginia: (A) 

The state staff is appointed directly by the Commissioner of Public Welfare. 
Applications are received on a prepared personnel form; routine procurement of 
both professional and personal recommendations is followed. Personal inter- 
views are granted to those who are definitely qualified as trained and experienced 
social workers in the cases of those applicants who are not already known to the 
department. The selection is then made from those who are, first, professionally 
qualified and, second, whose personality and manner adapt them to the positions 
which are being filled. 

The state department follows the same process in regard to county social 
workers but does not have the responsibility for appointment. The appointment 
is made by the county board of public welfare. 

There is no established law regarding the recruiting and appointment of the 
state staff. The county public welfare law requires that the state department 
shall declare as eligible for appointment all local superintendents of public wel- 
fare and such assistants as the local board may deem necessary. The law does 
not set up a professional standard or any standard of eligibility. A definite prac- 
tice was early established that these superintendents of public welfare should be 
trained and experienced social workers. 

The department has no fixed system of classification except those set forth in 
the budget of the department. A bracket for salaries is used in the original nego- 
tiations with workers for local positions but the counties actually fix the salaries. 

The children’s bureau of the Department of Public Welfare is staffed entirely 
by professional, experienced social workers. With but few exceptions the county 
superintendents are professional social workers. Without exception, all are ex- 
perienced. 

Neither Mr. James (Commissioner of the Department) nor Mr. Phillips 
(Director, Bureau of County and City Organization) favor a rigid civil service 
system for the appointment of social work personnel. The field is comparatively 
new and the types of workers needed to handle different situations vary almost 
as much as do the number of positions. 

(Letter from James W. Phillips, 3-27-34) 
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Wisconsin: (A and B) 

The state government of Wisconsin has operated under a civil service law 
since 1905. All positions in the social welfare field are completely classified. 
Examinations are conducted under the titles adopted and in accordance with 
specifications and salary ranges also adopted in advance. The civil service has 
been extended to the Emergency Relief Administration. 

(Letter from A. E. Gary, Director of Personnel, 3-29-34) 


JosEepu L. Moss, Chairman 


Cook County BuREAU OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
CHICAGO 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REPORTS AND 
STATISTICS OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ASSOCIATION? 


Epiror1AL Note.—This report, which was received too late for publi- 
cation in this number of the Review, will be published in full in the De- 
cember number. It is a useful analysis by Emil Frankel of a survey made 
for the Committee of social statistics being currently assembled in the 
states and the research activities of state public welfare agencies. 

The information secured is given under four headings: I. “General 
Public Welfare,’ which includes statistical reports of poor relief, care of 
the blind, county hospitals, dependent children in institutions and foster 
homes, mothers’ aid, etc.; II. ‘Child Welfare” only; III. “Mental Hy- 
giene”; and IV. “Delinquency,” including penal and correctional institu- 
tions, probation, and parole. 

Real progress is indicated in the developing appreciation by state de- 
partments of their responsibility for securing and publishing current sta- 
tistics in the field of social welfare. Nevertheless, the report lists only 
twenty-four states as reporting regularly for the general public welfare 
field. Ten are listed as collecting statistics in the child welfare field only. 

Of the research projects undertaken by the states, many were made 
possible by the use of C.W.A. or relief funds. The general objectives of the 
research seem, from this Committee report, to have been (1) the assem- 
bling of facts as a basis for a legislative program, and (2) the evaluation of 


t The members of the Committee are A. L. Bowen, Illinois; Emil Frankel, New 
Jersey; Agnes K. Hanna, District of Columbia; Emma O. Lundberg, New York; Ben- 
nett Mead, District of Columbia; Horatio M. Pollock, New York; and Elizabeth Yerxa, 
Wisconsin. 
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administrative practices and procedures of the departments or of local 
agencies. 

These current statistical reports, as well as the findings of the surveys 
and studies, will be of much more than local or regional interest. Exam- 
ples of the subjects of the research projects are “The Usefulness of the 
Application of Various Psychometric Tests to the Institutional Popula- 
tion”; ‘“The Effects and Value for Prognostic Purposes of Parole Super- 
vision”; “The Number of Crippled Children”; ‘Conditions under which 
Child Wards of a State were Living in Free Foster Homes’’; ‘“Determina- 
tion of Normal Social Service Required in Counties”; “Juveniles under 
Eighteen Years in County Jails’; and many others in the field of child 


welfare. 
G. A. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION, MAY 23, 1934 


I. The American Public Welfare Association, in the light of the experi- 
ence of the emergency relief development of the last five years and of the 
previous decades of experience in the regular welfare activities of govern- 
ment, reaffirms its belief: 

That public welfare service is a technical function of government and 
should be administered in accordance with approved standards and meth- 
ods by competent, qualified personnel selected for public welfare positions, 
entirely upon a merit basis. 

II. Public welfare has become an increasingly important function of 
federal, state, and local government. The beneficial effects of federal and 
state leadership upon local public welfare administration is increasingly 
apparent. We, therefore, urge: 

That comprehensive plans be developed for the establishment, on a 
permanent basis, of a unit of the federal government, concerned with the 
co-ordination and administration of all public welfare activities of the 
federal government; 

That in states in which departments of public welfare do not now exist 
they be established and adequately financed; and 

That existing state departments of public welfare be strengthened and 
adequa‘ely supported, to insure, 

That, throughout the United States, there may be available to all citi- 
zens in need adequate and proper service. 

III. In view of the intimate relationship which exists between the regu- 
lar and long established public welfare functions of government and the 
present emergent need for relief, induced by the economic depression, and 
in view of the inevitable continuance of need for governmental aid on the 
part of hundreds of thousands of our people for many years to come, we 
urge: 

That plans should be developed at the earliest possible moment for co- 
ordinating permanent welfare and emergency relief functions and admin- 
istration in every state. 

IV. We reiterate our previously expressed conviction that public funds 
should be expended by public authorities. 
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V. In view of the very evident need for a greater degree of social secu- 
rity on the part of the American people due to the gross inequalities of in- 
come and of wealth, which lack of social security in large measure creates 
the problems which departments of public welfare are called upon to meet, 
we strongly urge upon all federal, state, and loca] authorities engaged in 
public welfare service that they give their active support to the develop- 
ment of sound programs of social insurance with especial reference to un- 
employment, old age, mothers’ aid, and health. 

VI. It is specifically urged that at the next meeting of legislators in the 
several states throughout the country every effort should be made to re- 
vise and modernize our so-called poor-relief laws in order to conform to 
modern ideas and modern practices. 

VII. Transients. In view of the satisfactory development which has 
taken place in the program of relief for transients under federal auspices in 
the past nine months; and in view of the fact that existing laws of legal 
settlement still constitute an insurmountable barrier to any adequate pro- 
gram of state or local care and treatment for the transient; and in view of 
the fact that constructive, long-distance planning is necessary if this pres- 
ent social phenomenon is to be handled constructively in the public inter- 
est, be it resolved that we, the American Public Welfare Association, urge 
that the Federal Emergency Relief Administration continue to assume 
responsibility for and guidance of the further development of this pro- 
gram as a federal function, so long as our settlement laws in their present 
chaotic condition remain upon the statute books of the several states. 

VIII. Housing. Whereas, the development of various public housing 
programs in the United States uncovers new problems in the relationships 
between government and citizens not previously encountered, among 
them low-cost housing in relation to adequate social welfare of tenants, 
the problems of the government as a landlord, the orderly rehousing of 
displaced tenants, the selection of tenants, and all phases of social man- 
agement in relation to co-operative living, be it, therefore, 

Resolved that the American Public Welfare Association urges its mem- 
bers and other welfare officials and social workers generally to establish 
close relationships with official and unofficial housing groups in order that 
public housing plans and their administration may adequately meet the 
social and individual needs of the families affected and to this end partici- 
pate in the formulation and development of a national housing program. 
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THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


N ACCORDANCE with custom this issue of the Review is devoted to 
the meetings of the American Public Welfare Association held in con- 
nection with the National Conference of Social Work, May 20-26, 1934. 
The Editor is indebted to Dr. Marietta Stevenson, Assistant Director of 
the Association, for assembling these papers, and to Howard Knight, 
Secretary of the National Conference, for special assistance in making 
them available for publication. 


JOSEPHINE ROCHE 


OCIAL workers and organized labor everywhere are interested in the 
candidacy of Josephine Roche for Governor of Colorado. Miss Roche 
has had long and varied experience as a social worker. After graduating 
from Vassar College she returned to her home in Denver and was soon 
active in connection with the labor and social welfare activities of Colora- 
do. She became a policewoman in 1912 and later a probation officer of the 
Juvenile Court. Returning to the East for a period of graduate study, she 
learned New York conditions as a settlement resident and an investigator 
for the Consumers’ League. During the War she organized, for the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, the Foreign Language Information Service, 
and established it as a peace-time agency of great usefulness before she re- 
signed to join the staff of the Children’s Bureau. She resigned from the 
Bureau in 1926 because of the illness of her parents and in order to be near 
them returned to the Denver Juvenile Court as Chief Probation Officer. 
Miss Roche’s father was president of the Rocky Mountain Coal Com- 
pany, the second largest coal company of Colorado. An only child, on his 
death in 1927 she inherited his interest in this company and promptly ac- 
cepted the challenge which the inheritance brought. She immediately set 
to work to make good the industrial program which she had long since ad- 
vocated. She encouraged the organization of the Miners’ Union and as 
the way to end the long and often bloody struggles which had character- 
ized employer and employee relationships in tne mines of Colorado, signed 
a contract with the Union. Justice and fair play for the workers she be- 
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lieved should be profitable from a business standpoint, and she has left 
nothing undone to demonstrate this theory and to make known to the 
public the helpfulness from a business and social standpoint of the co- 
operation with the Union as compared with industrial warfare. She has 
had the active opposition of conservative business interests in Colorado 
including her principal business competitor, the Rockefeller-owned Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company. 

Miss Roche began this experiment just as the depression came and 
coal mining was feeling the new competition of oil, natural gas, and elec- 
tricity. Moreover, the Rocky Mountain Coal Company when she took 
over the management was heavily in debt. Nevertheless each year, under 
Miss Roche’s guidance, it has mined and sold more coal than the year be- 
fore, has met the interest on the bonds of the company, and has been pay- 
ing up accumulated back taxes. Last summer she went to Washington to 
plead for higher wages and union representation on the Code authority. 
Her story of the value of union contracts impressed everyone who heard 
it. It is, therefore, not surprising that at the political conference of the 
State Federation of Labor of Colorado in June she should have received 
the unanimous endorsement of labor and that the “common” men and 
women—workers, farmers, and small business men and women—have 
confidence that as governor she will do what she says can be done to im- 
prove their condition. Those interested in the promotion of an advanced 
health and welfare program see in her election the beginning of an era in 
which there will be a new standard of values in the State House. 

Miss Roche has the habit of success. She possesses unusual personal 
charm, is resourceful and courageous, and her sincerity and devotion to a 
more just distribution of the national income is not questioned. She also 
has real executive ability and an acquaintance with the industrial and hu- 
man needs of her state such as few in the country could bring to the office 
of governor. 

One should add that Miss Roche is politically a progressive Democrat, 
a friend and supporter of Senator Costigan, and a supporter of President 
Roosevelt’s program for social reconstruction. 

At this writing all signs point to her election, but whether Miss Roche 
is elected Governor of Colorado or not, social workers will applaud her 
following through to a political decision the policies for which she stands. 
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WHO IS UNEMPLOYABLE? 


OCIAL workers should avoid hasty judgment as to who is or is not em- 
ployable. They will be asked, frequently during this year, to so classi- 
fy their clients, and should do it with the greatest caution. Experience 
shows that employability is determined largely by the labor market. If 
there are few jobs and many, many applicants, as at present, employers 
will call many of them “unemployable.” If there are many jobs and few 
applicants, the decision will be very different. During the War even very 
“queer sticks” could find places that fitted them. When work opportuni- 
ties were abundant and employers, instead of promptly dismissing unsatis- 
factory workers, sought places or conditions under which they might suc- 
ceed, the so-called unemployables practically disappeared. Because every- 
one expects a depressed labor market for many years to come, and that, in 
consequence, employers will be impatient with those whom years of un- 
employment have made less desirable employees than they would other- 
wise have been, the number of unemployables will be placed very high. 
But social workers should not classify them as unemployable. Most of 
them, if employed under reasonably satisfactory conditions, would regain 
their skill and the habit of work. Relief work so designated and adminis- 
tered by relief agencies is not a test of employability of those who have 
been demoralized by the insecurity of which such work is a daily evidence. 
The cure is, for most of them, the removal of that strain. While we need to 
be realistic as to the numbers for whom relief or relief work must be pro- 
vided during this year and next, we should at the same time recognize the 
extent to which industrial conditions create what appear to be the indi- 
vidual characteristics which make many who are now unemployed, seem 
unemployable. Social workers know that, under favorable industrial con- 
ditions, what appears to be an incurable attitude will often disappear. 
They also know that skilled social treatment could help many others; but 
that such treatment cannot be provided for the numbers who will need it 
with returning prosperity. There will be a certain number permanently 
classed as unemployable because the right kind of help is not available. 
The best judgment as to the number of unemployables must be qualified 
by “under existing conditions.” 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN THE LAST AND NEXT 
SESSION OF CONGRESS 


URING its second session which came to an end in June, the 
Seventy-third Congress passed a number of laws of special interest 
to social workers. Among these are the Industrial Disputes Act, a com- 
promise measure which had, however, the endorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor; the Costigan Sugar Bill, providing that in return for 
the benefits of a processing tax the Secretary of Agriculture may require 
a fair wage for the sugar beet workers, who have often been dependent on 
relief during a large part of each year, and may regulate the employment 
of children in the beet fields; the amendment of the Naturalization laws 
making men and women equal in citizenship for themselves and their 
children; the Indians Bill authorizing arrangements with the states for the 
social welfare of Indians, although amended so as to exempt the Indians 
of Oklahoma; the Railway Labor Pensions Act, which establishes a com- 
pulsory, contributory retirement scheme for some million railway workers 
and Pullman employees; the Alley Slum Clearance Act for the District of 
Columbia, a measure which has been urged by Washington social workers 
for some twenty years; and the National Housing Act. 

Special mention should be made of the Housing Act. It will be recalled 
that at the A.A.S.W. Conference on Governmental Objectives, housing 
was recommended as the most socially desirable of all emergency public 
works. This law was passed in the hope that it would stimulate the build- 
ing trades, which have shown no signs of revival, and the production of 
durable goods, which has lagged far behind consumers’ goods. It does not 
contemplate a public housing program, which is necessary if the lowest 
income group is ever to be decently housed. For that we must still look to 
the Housing Division of the Public Works Administration, from the direc- 
tion of which Robert Kohn recently resigned. 

This new housing law will make possible long-term loans for moderniz- 
ing, repairing, and building homes and guaranteeing mortages. Like many 
of the recovery measures its success will be determined by whether it can 
be promptly and successfully launched. 

Before the passage of the Act it was announced that the President would 
make Harry Hopkins administrator of the Act, and Washington news re- 
ports as late as June 23 said that Mr. Hopkins, as Housing Administra- 
tor, would delegate active direction to his assistant Corrington Gill, and 
that a staff of experts and specialists had already been recruited for “high 
powered propaganda for repairs and modernization.” If the White House 
announcement was in the nature of a trial balloon, the public reaction was 
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unfavorable. Harry Hopkins sailed for Europe shortly after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress for a much-needed rest and the President appointed 
James A. Moffett administrator. Mr. Moffett, it will be recalled, was vice- 
president of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and resigned some 
months ago when that company objected to his active co-operation as 
a member of the Oil Administration set up under President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Moffett begins with no organization and without experience in this 
particular field, although he undoubtedly has organizing ability and the 
type of experience which will give private enterprise confidence in him. 
This was evidently considered important as loans under this scheme 
must be made by private agencies, the government guaranteeing 20 per 
cent if its conditions are met. 

Mr. Hopkins inherited, when he took office, an organization which 
reached to most counties; he has enlarged and developed it during more 
than a year in office. It stood the severe test of developing and then cur- 
tailing the C.W.A. program in an incredibly short time. Where it is most 
effective, however, it is directed by social workers most of whom have had 
no experience in building and loan programs and who are more than 
occupied with the administration of relief. If, as in the case of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation and the Public Works Administration, it takes 
the new Housing Administration a year to effect a working organization 
and develop policies and plans, its supporters will be much disappointed. 
A publicity campaign urging everyone to paint the cellar steps and mend 
the roof is being planned. In any event, how many people will want to 
borow money to build or improve their homes will depend on the success 
of other recovery measures and also the extent to which the mounting 
costs of building material can be checked. 

The Relief Bill as passed leaves to the President the allocation of funds 
to the F.E.R.A., the C.C.C. camps, the P.W.A., etc., except that $525,- 
000,000 was definitely earmarked by Congress for drought relief. In- 
creased enlistment in C.C.C., especially in the drought states, has already 
been authorized. How much and for what projects, other than those al- 
ready under way, money will be allocated to F.E.R.A. has not been an- 
nounced. 

Social workers are perhaps even more interested in social legislation 
which Congress failed to enact than in these laws to which reference has 
been made. Among these are the Unemployment Insurance Bills, the 
national and the District of Columbia Old-Age Pension Bills, the original 
Wagner Labor Bill with its clear pronouncement against company unions, 
the Costigan-Wagner Anti-lynching Bill, and the Food and Drug Act 
which was given Mr. Tugwell’s name and blessing more than a year ago. 
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Most of these in some form or other will be reintroduced in the Seventy- 
fourth Congress. The President made it clear in his last message to Con- 
gress that he is interested especially in old-age pension and unemployment 
insurance legislation in order to provide the security which, he believes, 
workers should have. Shortly before he sailed for his summer cruise to 
Hawaii he created by executive order the ‘“President’s Committee on 
Economic Security.” The members of this committee are Secretaries 
Perkins, Wallace, and Morgenthau, Attorney-General Cummings, and 
Harry L. Hopkins, Director of F.E.R.A. At the same time that this com- 
mittee was appointed it was announced that an Advisory Council of “15 
to 20 national leaders in the fields of labor, social welfare, industry and 
commerce, and state and local government” would be appointed to work 
with the Official Committee. 

If this committee can agree promptly on a limited program of social 
legislation which the President will accept and urge during the fall cam- 
paign, all the Congressmen who are running as “I will support Roosevelt” 
candidates should be committed to their enactment. This would mean 
real progress at the next session. If the Committee delays in order to 
reach agreement on the highly controversial subject of a national health 
insurance program and other measures also greatly needed but as yet in- 
adequately considered, we may lose unemployment insurance and federal 
co-operation in an old-age and mothers’ pension program as to which there 
is now general agreement. This is not to say that legislation providing 
increased medical services should not be introduced. Opinion on this 
subject is rapidly crystallizing, and submitting plans to the test of drafting 
them into laws and inviting criticism or support is certainly the next step. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING STATE AND LOCAL 
WELFARE DEPARTMENTS! 


T WILL be recalled that eleven of the forty-three state legislatures 
which met in regular session in 1933 passed laws affecting state or local 
public-welfare or child-welfare departments. In seven of these—Colorado, 
Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, New York, and West Virginia— 
the new laws provided for general reorganization of state departments or 
for expansion or curtailment of state welfare activities. In four states— 
Arizona, Nebraska, Nevada, and Washington—new welfare departments 
or bureaus were created. 


t Information as to the legislation was supplied by Freda Ring Lyman of the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau. 
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The Arizona Department, with Florence M. Warner as head, has made 
real progress during the past year. Its powers and duties include research, 
the licensing of private agencies, the administration of mothers’ aid, and 
child-placing, but as the official relief agency, time and attention has 
necessarily been devoted almost exclusively to the emergency relief prob- 
lem. Of the other states, information at hand indicates Colorado has made 
little progress. A state Public Welfare Board is entirely without funds 
and has not been intelligently used by the Governor. Delaware’s program 
is developing; Indiana suffered from the confusion which followed a politi- 
cal reorganization. From Washington little can be expected as the law, 
referred to above, places the inspection of child-placing and child-caring 
agencies and institutions with the State Department of Business Control. 

In 1934 very few legislatures met in regular session, and special ses- 
sions were largely limited to the subjects of taxation and relief, so it is 
not surprising that only four states enacted legislation directly affecting 
departments of public welfare. In Kentucky an administrative reorgani- 
zation bill which reduced state boards, departments, and agencies from 
79 to 24, placed the Children’s Bureau in the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, the Crippled Children’s Commission in the Department of Health, 
and the Schools for the Deaf and Blind under the Department of Educa- 
tion. Kentucky, as a state, has done little or nothing in public welfare in 
the past. Whether or not this new Department will accomplish much 
will probably depend on the activity and success of social workers in inter- 
esting the Governor and the legislature in its possibilities. 

In Louisiana, social workers are largely responsible for the creation of a 
State Department under a State Board of Public Welfare with compre- 
hensive powers and duties. Local parish Boards of Public Welfare are 
also provided for in the Act. 

In New Jersey the legislature continued for another year the local gov- 
ernment plan commission created in 1933. 

In New York State, the State Commission to revise the tax laws was 
continued to February 15, 1935, and its scope was increased to include a 
study and analysis of existing governmental structures of counties (out- 
side of New York City) and other political subdivisions with a view to 
recommending alternative forms of government. This may greatly affect 
local welfare organizations. The present movement toward complete 
County Home Rule may jeopardize mandatory social legislation which 
has been carefully developed through the years unless welfare needs are 
carefully considered in framing the new legislation. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND/OR SOCIAL SECURITY 


GREAT deal of confusion surrounds the use of the term “social 

insurance.”’ Commercial insurance is always and everywhere “‘con- 
tributory’”’—that is, the person who is given security pays a definite sum 
for what he gets. But must social insurance be contributory in the same 
way? Or may we accept the fact that social insurance carries with it as- 
surance of social security for the beneficiaries and that this assurance is 
paid for, not out of the wage-earners’ contributions, but out of tax-sup- 
ported appropriations? 

If we do, then our American system of widows’ pensions or mothers’ 
pensions or mothers’ aid, and the American system of old age pensions 
are outstanding examples of social insurance providing assistance for all 
in need, and out of a general tax-supported appropriation. So, also, are 
the workmen’s compensation laws, which make the costs of accidents a 
charge on industry instead of a charge partly carried by the workers, as in 
the European systems of so-called ‘‘accident insurance.”’ In these laws we 
adopted, almost without discussion, because it seemed so obviously the 
best method to use in a country like ours, the non-contributory system. 

This was the system used in England when old age pensions were pro- 
vided for all persons, men and women, who reached the age of seventy and 
who were below a given means limit. Under this system England provided 
last year for 1,451,000 persons at a cost to the national exchequer of ap- 
proximately $180,000,000.' In 1908 both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George went on record as opposed to financing social insurance by means 
of workmen’s contributions. In 1908 Mr. Asquith said in the House of 
Commons: 

The German system .... could not be translated here for one simple and 
sufficient reason, that it is founded on the two pillars of inquisition and com- 
pulsion. You cannot brigade the industry, you cannot, if you would, set up and 
work here the complicated and irritating machinery by which in Germany the 
necessary funds for a provision against sickness and old age are extracted from 
the profits of both employer and employed. 


Mr. Lloyd George, too, in speaking during the Old Age Pensions Debate, 
had declared that he had no use for the terms “contributory” and “‘non- 
contributory.” So long, he said, as taxes were imposed upon the com- 


See Public Social Services, 1933 (Cid. 4460). Old age pensions for those who are 
past sixty-five and not yet seventy are now provided in England under the more recent 
‘Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act” of 1924, but the great 
body of aged men and women are still provided for under the old standard non-con- 
tributory act of 1908. 
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modities consumed in every family in the land, every family in the land 
was actually contributing to the pension (or insurance) fund. He went on 
to say further: 

When a scheme is financed out of public funds, it is as much a contributory 
scheme as a scheme which is financed directly by means of contributions ar- 
ranged on the German or any other basis. A workman who has contributed 
health and strength, vigor and skill, to the creation of wealth by which taxation 
is borne, has made his contribution already to the fund which is to give him a 
pension when he is no longer fit to create that wealth. 


Nevertheless, in practice, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George finally de- 
cided to adopt a contributory system in order to find money to pay for 
health insurance and for unemployment insurance. But the contributory 
principle was not accepted for health and unemployment insurance with- 
out opposition. The Fabian Socialists found many supporters for their 
protest that “the nation having gone on the road of a non-contributory 
system for old age pensions and accidents, it was going back to an indi- 
vidualistic philosophy to base state aid to persons who were sick on an in- 
dividualistic contribution.” The Insurance Act, it was charged, levied a 
poll tax on the beneficiaries. A bitter attack on the contributory system 
was made in the House of Commons by Mr. Philip Snowden, then a Social- 
ist and Labor member, who said in the course of the debate on the Health 
Insurance Bill: 


I am opposed altogether to the principle of contributions. .. . . A contribu- 
tory scheme is costly, cumbersome and irritating... .. Such a contributory 
scheme... . is against the tendency of all recent legislation. The practice of 


requiring a direct contribution for social services has been gradually aban- 
doned during the last thirty years, because it was both expensive and in- 
effective ... . working people cannot afford to pay the contribution which is 
to be exacted from them under this bill... .. We began forty years ago by im- 
posing a direct contribution on the parents of children to pay for the education 
of their children, and it took thirty years of agitation to get rid of it. The prin- 
ciple of state financial responsibility is embodied in nearly all recent legislation— 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, in Public Health Acts, and even in the 
old age pension legislation’ [Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates (5th ser.), Vol. 
XXVII, c. 1393]. 


The contributory system—that system under which the prospective 
beneficiaries have compulsory weekly deductions taken by their employ- 
ers from their wages by order of the state—commends itself to those in 
the seats of the mighty because a substantial part of the cost is collected 
from the wages of workingmen instead of from the large income-tax 
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payers. To the budget-maker it looks cheaper, since a good part of the 
cost can be at once directly shifted to the wage-earners, who are less 
directly reached by the tax-gatherer. Mr. Lloyd George, as chancellor 
of the exchequer, shifted over to a contributory system in 1911 because 
he found that the costs of health insurance and unemployment insurance 
were likely to be very large; and in pre-war days the great landowners and 
great profit-makers of England could not be brought to paying the bill 
without a possible change in the party in power. 

But there are serious objections to specific contributions by those who 
are to become beneficiaries of the system. First, because a contributory 
scheme, whether for unemployment reserves or sickness insurance, places 
a tax on those least able to bear it. A social security charge should not 
lower the standard of living where it is already lowest. As the Sidney 
Webbs said, in opposing the English health insurance scheme in pre-war 
days, “It takes a loaf of bread every week from the poorest cupboard.” 

But there are other objections: It is a costly tax to collect. It will take 
literally acres of records to keep track of the small weekly payments of 
every wage-earner in the country. Moreover, a contributory system does 
not provide security for many of those most in need of security. The Eng- 
lish health insurance system covers only those who are contributors. The 
members of the families of insured persons are outside the scheme unless 
they are provided for on a non-statutory basis. The peddlers and small 
shopkeepers and all farmers and other persons ‘“‘working on their own ac- 
count” who are not technically ‘employed persons” are excluded from 
the scheme. Persons who are the unemployables, or who are so irregularly 
employed that they are not contributors in good standing, lose part, or 
all, of their possible benefits under the scheme. 

What America wants in the way of security is universal provision of 
certain health services that will reach everyone in need, and not a system 
that reaches only the contributing group. Everyone who has tuberculosis 
should be given medical care and a decent allowance for his family to free 
him from the worry that retards recovery. Is this care to go only to those 
who have paid contributions? 

Provision should be made for adequate prenatal, natal, and post natal 
care of every pregnant woman regardless of whether she has paid contribu- 
tions. Health supervision and the necessary medical care should be 
available for all children. Health services should be provided to those in 
need whether they belong to a contributing group or not. Large numbers 
of families can be completely self-supporting except for the extraordinary 
costs which sickness brings. To neglect their health, to give inadequate 
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medical care, means that they will often pass over into the dependent 
group. The clients of the social workers who are the persons most in need 
of care are below the level of the contributing group. 

America should stop, look, and listen very carefully before copying a 
system that has been popular in Europe chiefly because it relieves the 
large taxpayers at the expense of the wage-earning group. 


“POLITICAL CLEARANCE” AND THE MERIT SYSTEM 
IN WASHINGTON 


HE number of federal employees not under civil service increased 

from 110,000 on March 4, 1933, to 199,000 on July 6, 1934. Accord- 
ing to the United States News, this bumper harvest of jobs is being gath- 
ered hurriedly by the party in power under the old-fashioned ‘‘spoils sys- 
tem.’’ While the merit system has lost heavily in both the state and 
national movements during the past sixteen months, it is not correct to say 
that the “spoils system’’ has governed appointment to all these 89,000 po- 
sitions. There have been great differences in the different departments 
and new Recovery Services. 

Many social workers will recall that the Secretary of Labor, with the 
approval of the President, sought to have the staff of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service placed under Civil Service in the spring of 1933. Senator 
Wagner’s bill provided for it, but the House wanted patronage and in- 
sisted on having it. Asa result, the Secretary of Labor and the Director of 
the Employment Service have during the past year tried to find a way of 
securing efficient personnel that would not encounter such opposition 
from the politicians as would destroy the effectiveness of the Service. The 
Wagner, Costigan, LaFollette Relief Bill, as introduced, also provided for 
Civil Service, but it passed without this protection. It will be recalled 
that at the Washington Conference of the A.A.S.W., Mr. Hopkins said 
that loyalty to the President’s program would be required of all the 
F.E.R.A. staff members. However, social workers know that many of the 
thousands who make up the staff of the Relief Administration are not po- 
litical appointees. Some are. While the politicians think F.E.R.A. has de- 
nied them what is rightfully theirs, Mr. Hopkins is reported to have yield- 
ed more frequently than Miss Perkins, Mr. Ickes, or Mr. Wallace, the four 
among the President’s advisers who usually work together. 

Senator Norris saw to it that the Act creating the Tennessee Valley 
Authority specifically prohibited political considerations in the appoint- 
ment of personnel, and while not under the Civil Service the T.V.A. has 
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had the assistance of the Civil Service in classifying and selecting personnel 
and the spirit as well as the letter of the law has been observed. The 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, originally headed by a political ap- 
pointee, William F. Stevenson, was reported to have been political ridden 
from top to bottom; but with the appointment of Mr. John H. Fahey 
there has been steady progress toward a more efficient personnel. Senator 
Norris sought to give this Service the same protection when its appropria- 
tion was under consideration last spring that the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has. Fahey asked it, the Senate voted it, but the House turned it 
down and the House won in the Conference Committee. 

Without Civil Service protection some compromises have been inevit- 
able. The pressure on Senators and Congressmen who hate the whole 
patronage mess has, because of the depression, been terrific. They, too, 
have laid aside principles and urged the appointment of men and women 
about whose qualifications for the work they could not possibly be in- 
formed. And administrators who have been determined to keep all politics 
out of their services have found themselves innocently involved with rival 
political factions. Those who have never been in the public service do not 
appreciate that without the protection of a Civil Service examination, an 
appointment made after careful examination of qualifications and no con- 
sideration of party affiliations, may nevertheless seem to the local com- 
munity a political appointment. 

Out of these difficulties the system of “political clearance” has been de- 
veloped during the past year. It is less objectionable than the old spoils 
system. For the major positions approval of the politicians is required; 
that is, they can veto but not nominate candidates. This gives the ad- 
ministrative agency, although restricted by the veto, a chance to choose 
the best “available” person. The politicians do not like it. Administra- 
tive officers do not like it. The only way out is Civil Service. 

It should be noted, however, that the Civil Service as it is organized 
would have slowed up appointments where speed was imperative last year 
because of the emergency. The Service must and can find ways of avoid- 
ing this. The appointment of Leonard D. White, a specialist in this field, 
as the third member of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, gives hope that 
much progress will be made in solving the technical problems of the Com- 
mission. But the first problem lies with the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. Can the Public Welfare Association, the A.A.S.W., the League of 
Women Voters, and other organizations interested in good government 
commit the Congressmen who will be elected this autumn to a much need- 
ed extension of the merit system? 
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“ABOLISH THE PAUPER LAWS” 


N THE March number of the Review an attempt was made to set out 
some of the many reasons for reforming the antiquated poor laws now 
on the statute books of our American states. A recent opinion of the At- 
torney-General of the State of New York' shows the absurd lengths to 
which these old laws lead us even in the states that have recently attempt- 
ed to rewrite these antiquated pieces of legislation. In this last volume 
of the New York Attorney-General opinions, that official discusses in 
learned fashion the question who should support ‘a woman and her 
children in the city of Syracuse, the woman being the wife of an alien who 
came into this country on a visitor’s permit, but illegally overstayed his 
permit and remained in Syracuse for a period of four or five years, mean- 
while marrying the woman in question, who bore him several children.”’ 
The inquiry had arisen because the alien husband had returned to Canada 
in order legally to enter the United States, but he had been “refused re- 
entry and his wife and children are now or may become public charges.” 
The Attorney-General was, under the supposedly modern New York 
Public Welfare Law, to decide the question ‘‘as to the responsibility for 
the support of this wife and her children as between the city of Syracuse 
and the county of Onondaga.” The long opinion of the Attorney-General 
in disposing of this unimportant question is a very interesting illustration 
of what still happens today in a state where a modern public-welfare law 
has been passed, but the old poor-law principles have not been abolished. 
It is reform without reformation. 

Because of the fact that the alien husband was no longer in the United 
States, the Department of Social Welfare did not ask an opinion as to his 
status; however, the Attorney-General said it was ‘“‘necessary to consider 
his status in order to determine where the responsibility for the support of 
this woman and her children lies.”’ 

His opinion was, briefly, that an illegally admitted alien or an alien 
illegally remaining in this country, though legally admitted, did not ac- 
quire ‘‘any rights or privileges in reference to settlement and support.” 
The alien husband, therefore, had never acquired a settlement in the city 
of Syracuse, though he lived there for over one year without receiving 
public aid. 

The Public Welfare Law of New York (section 54) provides that the 


*See Department Reports of the State of New York, Vol. 45, Informal Opinions of 
Attorney-General (Albany, 1933), PP. 454-57, “Public Welfare Law, section 54.” 
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settlement of a married woman is that of her husband, and the Attorney- 
General’s office had already “‘held that the expression ‘separated by judi- 
cial decree’ as used in that section referred ‘only to matrimonial] decrees.’ ” 
Therefore, even if the alien husband were deported by order, the separa- 
tion would not be covered by this provision. 

The Attorney-General, “learned in the law,” then went on to point out 
that the case involved a woman who was a natural-born American citizen 
and her children, who were natural-born citizens, and who had always re- 
sided within the city of Syracuse. Therefore, he finally reached the con- 
clusion that ‘‘as a matter of equity and justice, the city of Syracuse should 
be held responsible for their support.” 

However, being a lawyer, he found various and sundry interesting 
points to discuss as he went along, and so he decided to “look at the case 
from another angle” although it brought him to the same conclusion. The 
Public Welfare Law, he said, 


may be read to refer only to cases where a husband has a settlement, and while I 
do not care to commit myself definitely to such a construction of section 54 in 
all cases, yet in fairness, I am constrained, upon the facts in this case, to read the 
section with that interpretation and hold that for this woman and her children, 
section 54 is not applicable, due to the fact that her husband never established a 
settlement in Syracuse and the wife and children could not acquire the settle- 
ment of their husband and father when he had none. 

Under section 54 [of the Public Welfare Law], if a husband establishes a set- 
tlement, his wife acquires the same settlement and such settlement is retained 
by her during widowhood or after divorce or judicial separation until such time 
as the woman acquires a new settlement. This law differs from the common law 
rule which held that a wife had the settlement of her husband during marriage, 
but upon his death or their separation the wife again acquired the settlement 
she had before marriage, which settlement had remained dormant during cover- 
ture. By the enactment of section 54 of the Public Welfare Law the common law 
rule in this respect has been changed in this State and a wife here takes the set- 
tlement of her husband and that settlement continues even after his death or 
their divorce. 


The old common law, said the Attorney-General, is the law of New 
York, ‘except when and if changed by statute, and any statutory change 
which is derogatory to the common law is strictly construed.” Therefore, 
section 54 of the Public Welfare Law might be strictly construed as not 
applying to women who married persons having no settlement, and par- 
ticularly when marriage involved no change of residence of the woman. 

The Attorney-General then proceeded to show that the old common 
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law principle was ‘‘well set up”’ in an earlier case? wherein the Judge in a 
per curiam opinion had said: 

It is well settled that in case a woman having a settlement, marries a man who 
has also a settlement, her settlement follows the husband’s; but that a woman 
marrying a husband who has no settlement, does not lose her maiden settlement. 
Whether it is so suspended during coverture, that she cannot be removed to it, 
has been much agitated; and the cases do not all agree. When the wife survives 
the husband, then, without dispute, her former settlement is revived. In several 
cases, it was adjudged that marriage does not put the woman in a worse condi- 
tion than she was in before. But in Stratford v. Norton, it was held that the set- 
tlement of the wife was suspended during coverture. The same thing was held in 
Shadwell v. St. John’s Wapping. This case was alluded to in the catch reported 
by Burrow: 

“A woman, having a settlement, married a man with none: 

The question was, he being dead, if that she had was gone. 

Quoth Sir John Pratt, her settlement suspended did remain, 
Living the husband; but him dead, it doth revive again.” 


The final conclusion, therefore, at which the Attorney-General arrived 
was that if section 54 of the Public Welfare Law were strictly construed, 
that statute could “‘be held as not applying to a marriage where the hus- 
band has established no settlement. In that case the common law rule 
would apply, and a married woman who was separated from her husband, 
or a widow, would again acquire the settlement she had prior to her mar- 
riage.” 

Therefore, the learned lawyer thought that in this particular case “‘sec- 
tion 54 is not applicable, but that the old common law rule of settle- 
ment is effective and that this woman, having had a settlement in the city 
of Syracuse before her marriage, and that settlement having remained 
dormant during her marriage to a man having no settlement, her set-tle- 
ment is revived upon her separation from her husband.” The Attorney- 
General was careful to point out that he had reached ‘‘the same conclusion 
through two processes of argument—-(1) That as a matter of justice and 
equity this woman should be supported by the city of Syracuse, and (2) 
That in her case where the husband had no settlement, upon their separa- 
tion, she again acquires the settlement in the city of Syracuse which she 
had before her marriage.’ He therefore held “that the city of Syracuse 
should be held responsible for the care and relief of this woman, and that 
since they reside with their mother, the children, under the provisions of 
section 55 of the Public Welfare Law, have the same settlement as their 
mother, to wit, the city of Syracuse.” 


2 Town of Otsego v. Town of Smithfield, 6 Cowen’s Reports 760 (1827). 
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Here, then, is the new Public Welfare Law of New York having the 
simple question of the support of this native-born woman and her two 
native-born children decided by reference to the highest law officer of the 
state and by his imposing array of legal verbiage. This seems to the edi- 
tors of this Review like the Filius nullius case} to which reference was made 
in the last number, an excellent illustration of the need for the abolition of 
the old pauper laws! 


NEW JERSEY REORGANIZES ITS EMERGENCY 
RELIEF SET-UP 


HEN an Emergency Relief Administration was set up in New 

Jersey, it was expected that outstanding men and women would 
serve on a volunteer basis as state and county directors. Because there 
were very large sums to be expended and the expectation then was that 
the service would be brief, the state assumed that leaders in business and 
community activities would be interested in directing the paid staffs of 
the state and county organization. 

This plan, which was also tried in other states, has finally been abol- 
ished in New Jersey. The reason given is that as the work continued it 
was impossible to find people able and willing to neglect their own affairs 
indefinitely, and, as inexperienced administrators served for short terms, 
the work suffered. Social workers could supply additional reasons for 
the frequent failure of inexperienced, non-professional executives. 

The new state plan established by law in New Jersey places general 
control in a State Administrative Council, composed of the State Com- 
missioners of Finance, Labor, and Institutions and Agencies, the State 
Auditor, and three citizens appointed by the governor with the approval 
of the senate. The council appoints the execu‘ive officer, who will super- 
vise the headquarters staff and be responsible for carrying out the plans 
and policies formulated by the council. County executives are also to be 
appointed by the state council, so authority is centralized. 

In order to conserve and utilize local public interest, county advisory 
boards composed of seven members, at least two of whom are women, 
have been set up by the state council to pass upon policies and problems 
of county relief organization. 

This new organization is in no sense a permanent relief organization for 
New Jersey. The Act specifically provides that the administration ter- 
minates on January 31, 1935, or sooner, if the governor finds the emer- 
gency has come to an end. While it should improve the temporary relief 


3See this Review, June, 1934, p. 369. 
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set-up, the problem of determining permanent relief policies and relating 
them to a state social insurance program and to the general public welfare 
organization remains. In view of the character of the Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies, it is to be hoped that a Division of Relief will 
eventually be created in that department to supplant the old poor-law 
and the emergency relief organization and to work out a long-time pro- 
gram to meet the needs of all dependents in the state of New Jersey. 


CONGRESS AUTHORIZES MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


PECIAL mention should be made of the fact that on June 109, 1934, a 

Joint Resolution (S.J.Res. 131) authorizing the President to accept 
membership for the United States in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion was approved. The ‘“‘whereases” which introduced the resolution 
called attention to the fact that the United States has been one of the 
founders of the International Association for Labor Legislation, that the 
International Labor Organization was through “studies, recommenda- 
tions, conferences, and conventions’ advancing the welfare of labor, and 
that other nations have joined the I.L.O. without being members of the 
League of Nations. That the issue of the League might be avoided entire- 
ly, Section 2 of the Resolution specifically provided that in accepting such 
membership the “‘President shall assume on behalf of the United States no 
obligation under the Covenant of the League of Nations.” 

Senator Robinson (Arkansas) in reporting the Resolution unanimously 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations said, “It is the desire of the 
representatives of labor, whom I have consulted, as well as of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, that this Joint Resolution should be enacted.” It passed 
the Senate without debate or roll call. 

There was some discussion both for and against the Resolution in the 
House, but it passed under suspension of the rules by the necessary two- 
thirds vote. 

On June 22 the Director of the I.L.O. was informed by the Geneva rep- 
resentative of the State Department that the Resolution had been ap- 
proved by the President, and the International Labor Conference which 
was in session at the time unanimously adopted a resolution asking the 
Government of the United States to accept membership “it being under- 
stood that such acceptance involves only those rights and obligations 
provided for in the constitution of the Organization and shall not involve 
any obligation under the Covenant of the League of Nations.” 
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While all of this was little commented on in American newspapers, the 
Manchester Guardian carried full reports of the entrance of the American 
observers following the adoption of this resolution, the enthusiastic recep- 
tion of Commissioner Andrews, of the New York Labor Department, 
who, under appointment of the Secretary of Labor, with John Lewis of the 
Miners’ Federation, was among the unofficial observers at this year’s 
Conference. 

The International Labor Organization functions through an Annual 
Conference composed of two government delegates, one representative 
each from the largest organization of employees and employers—in the 
case of the United States the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor—a Governing Body having thirty-two members 
which meets between Conferences, and the International Labor Office, 
which is the permanent secretariat. Like the Council of the League, the 
Conference provides for permanent representation of the Governing Body 
of the great industrial states and rotating membership for the others. The 
great industrial states have been Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Canada, India, and Belgium. Some time ago, it will be recalled, 
Germany gave notice of her withdrawal from both the I.L.O. and the 
League of Nations. 

News of the action of the United States was received with much satis- 
faction by Geneva. It gave new prestige to the organization at a time 
when it is greatly needed. Labor leaders at the Conference expect the 
United States to support their program. Jouhaux, the well-known French 
labor leader, said it meant that the forty-hour week would certainly be 
approved by the next Conference. The Government delegates from the 
United States will vote for or against labor measures depending on the 
party in power as have those of Great Britain, France, and Canada. That 
the delegates sent next year will seek international re-enforcement of 
N.R.A. standards is a foregone conclusion. 


A “NEW DEAL” FOR THE JUVENILE COURT 
IN PITTSBURGH 


AST year the Legislature of Pennsylvania passed the Allegheny 
County Juvenile Court Act which took the Juvenile Court out of the 
County Court and the politics which had controlled it and made it an in- 
dependent court. The steps which are said to have led to this were the re- 
quest in 1930 by the Board of Judges, following many complaints of condi- 
tions, that the Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs of the Public 
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Charities Association should make an investigation of the court and sub- 
mit recommendations. This was done by the Committee with the help of 
the National Probation Association. In 1932 Judge Sara M. Soffel, then 
serving her second year as juvenile court judge, suggested an independent 
Juvenile Court with a judge elected for a ten-year term. The facts which 
the investigation revealed and the recommendation of the judge were 
made the basis of the legislative campaign, and these provisions were writ- 
ten into the new law, which in general follows the so-called Standard Law 
of the Probation Association. 

Those who had supported the legislative program followed through last 
autumn by inducing Dr. Gustav L. Schramm, a lawyer and professor of 
Political Science at the University of Pittsburgh, and attorney for the 
Pittsburgh Legal Aid Society, to run for juvenile court judge. He was 
elected by an overwhelming majority. The new law gives him full author- 
ity to appoint the Board of Managers of the disgracefully shabby and 
poorly equipped Detention Home and the appointment of probation ofh- 
cers. Judge Schramm has appointed a small subcommittee to establish 
personnel standards and conduct examinations which all members of the 
present staff as well as new applicants will be required to take. The mini- 
mum requirements which the Committee has set up in the examination 
are as follows: chief probation officer, graduation from an accredited col- 
lege or university or a recognized school of social work or educational 
equivalent, and at least two years of full-time service in a social agency of 
recognized standing, preferably a family or child-caring agency, at least 
one year of which service shall have been in a supervisory capacity; proba- 
tion officer, completion of two years in au accredited college or university 
or in a recognized school of social work or educational equivalent, and at 
least one year of full-time service in a social agency of recognized standing, 
preferably in a family or child-caring agency. 

All this represents a great advance for Allegheny County. But it is only 
a beginning in what should be done to prevent and treat delinquency. 
Judge Schramm will soon discover that in perhaps as many as go per cent 
of the 7,000 cases which are brought before him each year no dispute is in- 
volved, and the facts are agreed upon. The question is what to do with 
this boy or girl. He will probabiy find his resources for diagnosis of the 
causes of the delinquency more adequate than his resources for treatment; 
that the line between dependency, neglect, and delinquency will be very 
hard to draw; that fundamental social and economic conditions are creat- 
ing delinquency and dependency in Pittsburgh; that teachers and parents, 
and sometimes social workers, knowing very little of child psychology and 
with inadequate resources for meeting the needs of the children under their 
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care, have contributed to their maladjustment. Responsible for decisions 
as to so large a group of children and the supervision of a probation staff, 
he will have little or no time for the development of a constructive pro- 
gram for the prevention of delinquency. Pittsburgh social workers should 
follow through by developing public agencies which will provide protec- 
tive case work for children before they are considered sufficiently trouble- 
some to be brought before the Juvenile Court, by increasing playgrounds, 
improving schools, providing decent homes for the lowest income group 
and more facilities for parental education. 

For thirty years we have assumed that a good juvenile court was all we 
needed. A good juvenile court has been one presided over by a socially 
minded judge who wanted to serve the children but who has had no ex- 
perience or training in the treatment of problem children. This is un- 
doubtedly all we can expect of most judges. The court can only be a 
court. We need other agencies for the prevention and treatment of de- 
linquency. Juvenile courts have failed to meet the great expectations of 
thirty years ago because they have been given impossible tasks. They 
should serve only as a last resort when the authority of the court is neces- 
sary to remove a child from a dangerous environment, commit him against 
the wishes of his parents to an institution, control his parents, etc. Social 
work with children who are developing delinquent tendencies can be bet- 
ter done with the aid of a psychiatric clinic for children before resort to 
the court is considered necessary. The next thirty years should record 
such experimentation in the development of such agencies as well as in the 
improvement of the juvenile court. 


ARTHUR KELLOGG, 18738-1934 


HE death of Arthur Kellogg last July came as a great shock to 

friends and readers of the Survey in all parts of the country. During 
the past thirty years he had served the Survey as its business manager, 
managing editor, and, during the last years, as these two and treasurer 
combined. Those of us who knew Arthur Kellogg appreciate how greatly 
he will be missed by the Survey staff. 

The Survey is one of the most important of the social workers’ tools, 
and those who did not have the privilege of knowing him personally are 
grateful for the services he has rendered social work and the social reform 
movement during these years of constructive, administrative work in de- 
veloping a magazine so successfully. Social work and social workers owe 
Arthur Kellogg a debt which they will never be able to pay. 
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THE A.A.S.W. AT KANSAS CITY 


N THE A.A.S.W. meetings at the 1934 National Conference of Social 
Work a strong sense of professional responsibility was peppered with 
conflicting theories as to methods of procedure in the task of orienting 
social work to a changing economic system. Both joint meetings with 
other conference groups and membership sessions adhered closely to daily 
problems. 

The relationship of social work to government, prominently to the front 
since the assumption of federal responsibility for relief, was examined. A 
note of admonition was sounded against divorcing techniques from social 
objectives. With the present trend toward public welfare characterized 
as a matter of expediency rather than deliberate planning, undeveloped 
opportunities in public welfare were suggested, with special regard for 
their place in effective local government and in relation to a new lay 
participation. 

The ill-adapted character of existing institutions urged the promotion 
of state and national legislative programs. Well formulated methods of 
examination of the social worker’s problems in relation to the deficiency 
of legal provisions, it appeared, make it possible to judge when the expe- 
rience is adequate to the formulation of a general rule. Provision, it was 
argued, should be commensurate with the width and breadth of misery 
and its roots. 

One analysis of “public commitment” to government as the only effec- 
tive instrument for social use of our national wealth, which was a conclu- 
sion of the A.A.S.W.’s Washington Conference, declared the action 
synonymous with support of the “status quo” of the economic condition 
of the client. Non-partisanship was considered untenable in a govern- 
mental system dominated by the strongest economic power and the prin- 
ciple of property rights. Aggressive action and labor alignment were 
urged by this speaker. 

On the other hand, it was urged that an untried form of government, 
indigenous to American culture may be within the realm of possibility un- 
less we allow oversimplification to block our thinking. 

Obviously there was not agreement as to choice before social workers 
in economic planning. 

A sense of accomplishment to the extent of obliterating professional 
considerations in the midst of social work expansion was happily absent. 
Social work’s basic unities were found wanting, but some characteristics 
of competence on which the public may rely were identified. 
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Operations with multiple ends and purposes do not relieve social work 
of responsibility for formulating a satisfactory guiding principle. This is 
lacking. The question was raised as to the possibility of sustaining a pro- 
fession whose members are skilled in conditioning human behavior and 
who are devoted to the aim of releasing potentialities of individuals by 
means which relate them to a changing and dynamic society. 

Competent professional social work was delineated as to outlook and 
conduct. Humble approach assumes respect for the whole body of ex- 
perience. Capacity for keeping one’s own emotional problems out of the 
situation requires professional quality of work with board members, 
clients, and public alike, and equal alertness to causes and consequences. 
Conflict in measures applied to professonal achievement emanates from 
failure to interpret to a point of acceptance those criteria proposed by 
social work. 

“Problems of Professional Organization’’ included discussion of regis- 
tration of social workers looking toward legal recognition. The many 
problems of operation in California’s voluntary registration system were 
dealt with in a manner that will be of assistance in other experiments. 

The changed scene in which social agencies do their work has placed 
their own employer-employee relationships as one of the broad public 
issues. Codes and their operation to date are limited to commercial or- 
ganization, whereas the social work agency, regarded as an instrument 
for effecting the wishes of a community, may require different devices for 
purposes of developing and maintaining standards. Effective interpreta- 
tion of the field is essential. Further, an orderly beginning to the consid- 
eration of complexities in professional organization should be made 
through preliminary work on non-professional workers’ positions in the 
social work field. 

New forms of organization among practicing social workers were 
brought into relief against the setting of general new alignments. Com- 
placency and timidity of professional leadership and lowered standards of 
personnel practice were charged with responsibility for employee organ- 
ization and attempts at self-determination. Expression of this is found 
in practitioner groups within the A.A.S.W., as independent discussion 
clubs and as distinctly protective organizations. The future of the social 
worker is, in the thinking of these new organizations, bound up with the 
future of labor. 

Separate sessions of the A.A.S.W. practitioner groups induced further 
discussion and agreement to continued activity of this type organized 
within the existing professional Association. 
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The planning and activity of the Association’s national and chapter 
organization, with fresh impetus given to matters of personnel standards 
and practices through current problems, led to official endorsements that 
should facilitate concerted action. Committee formulations on social 
work and governmental objectives were heightened by membership ap- 
proval of a letter to the White House President from the Division on 
Government and Social Work, urging a liberalized and strengthened relief 


program. 
CHRISTINE C. ROBB 
A.A.S.W. HEADQUARTERS 
NEw York CIty 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK— 
KANSAS CITY, 1934 


AY INCREASING dissatisfaction among social workers with the 
limitations of their services in contrast with the extent of maladjust- 
ment and the widespread deterioration in standards of living was evident 
at the Kansas City Conference. This was most clearly marked in the at- 
tention given to discussions of general social and economic factors, and in 
the enthusiasms with which vigorous criticisms of present national pro- 
grams and suggestions for radical measures of social reform were received. 
Social workers are becoming aware of the close interrelationship between 
economics, government, and social problems. 

Conferences in the past have not been concerned with the larger issues 
of social planning. In former years a limited amount of interest may have 
been displayed in situations of maladjustment which were yielding too 
slowly before the organizing capacity of the social work program. But in 
the main, discussions were concentrated upon the development of skills 
and processes for accepted and apparently well-defined tasks. In general, 
the atmosphere of previous conferences has been optimistic, indicating an 
attitude of complacency due to supposed gains which were being made in 
the social welfare program. With the depression and the creation of large- 
scale unemployment, social workers were slow in rising above the immedi- 
ate problems of organization to an understanding of the magnitude of the 
new problems of poverty and of the need for new measures to relieve dis- 
tress. At the Detroit Conference in 1933, heralding the development of an 
enlarged federal program of unemployment relief, social workers were in- 
clined to ally themselves with the broad promises and the activities of the 
new administration. 

The year of experience since the Detroit meeting had raised many 
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doubts in the minds of those who had been hoping for a speedy solution 
of the problems of the depression and the emergence of a clearly marked 
program of advances in social welfare and in general standards of living. 
With the evidences in recent months of hesitation and even of retrogres- 
sion in programs that had seemed a year ago to be marching speedily on- 
ward toward a more adequate solution of the problems of poverty and 
destitution, social workers at the 1934 Conference were in a questioning 
frame of mind concerning the future of social welfare in the United States. 
The untimely ending of the the Civil Works Administration, the failure 
of unemployment relief to approach adequacy in spite of vastly increased 
federal expenditures, the failure of Congress and the Administration to 
enact effective measures for housing, unemployment insurance, old age 
security, child welfare, or other important parts of an adequate social 
welfare program, coupled with reactionary tendencies in industry and in 
state legislation which were clearly evident, formed the background of 
criticism of the current programs for social welfare. 

It is difficult to evaluate the extent of the tendencies indicated at the 
meetings or their continuing effects. A divided alignment of social work- 
ers, with one group continuing to support the status quo with confidence 
in the administration and in the possibilities for gradual improvement and 
the other convinced that retrogression in social welfare is the logical conse- 
quence of present forms of social control, was indicated. How far the 
latter group will espouse the concepts of an irreconcilable conflict of in- 
terests between capital and labor with government allied to capital and 
seek the solution of this conflict only in a society controlled by labor, or 
be drawn into the support of other forms of political action which may 
arise, is not easy to determine. It does seem probable, however, that 
because of this Conference many thoughtful sociai workers may find it 
increasingly difficult to establish an equilibrium between their present 
activities and their analysis of social problems and social needs. It also 
remains to be seen how successfully social workers as a body will be able 
to find a satisfactory orientation in the midst of sharp issues leading to 
social conflict. The problem may be particularly acute for workers in 
governmental service who are facing the difficulties of relating their un- 
derstanding of social needs and their sympathies for broad liberal pro- 
grams with the more limited administration plans. If the sentiments ex- 
pressed at Kansas City are sustained social workers as a group may 
have a large contribution to make in influencing action leading to a more 
adequate national welfare program. 


H. L. Lurie 
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Osborne of Sing Sing. By FRANK TANNENBAUM. With an introduction 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1933. Pp. xv+343. $3.00. 


There is real value in recording the activities of dynamic personalities and of 
significant social movements while they are in the making or at least while 
they are still warm from the furnace, rather than waiting to dig out our story 
from dusty records in files that are cold. Records made of struggles and achieve- 
ments while in process may lack perspective, but at all events they provide a 
vivid, living picture of great value. 

Osborne of Sing Sing by Frank Tannenbaum gives us such a picture; and the 
colors into which he has dipped his brush are the letters from men in prison in 
Thomas Mott Osborne’s files, his own letters to them, and other documents 
which record the march of events in his effort to bring into the field of prison 
administration a curative social therapy to replace the brutalizing force of the 
old type of prison management. 

The book is readable and is written with the enthusiasm of one who thorough- 
ly believes in the philosophy and method of the man who did much to create a 
new attitude toward the prisoner on the part of the thinking public and who 
did much to ameliorate prison conditions although the details of his methods 
have been successfully applied in very few prisons. 

The book divides itself into five parts. The first deals with the prison system 
as it was before Osborne undertook his great adventure. (Shocking as is this 
factual statement of conditions twenty-five years ago, conditions today in 
many localities can duplicate those horrors.) The effect upon the prisoner of the 
old-style prison is dealt with, and the difficulties encountered by the discharged 
prisoner are emphasized. The fact which Osborne brought to public attention, 
that fully 90 per cent of all persons committed to prison ultimately return to 
society, constituted for him a challenge to find a method by which a really cura- 
tive program of prison administration might be evolved. 

The second part deals with this challenge which came in the form of an ap- 
pointment to the chairmanship of a state commission created to attempt the 
reorganization of the penal system of New York. With courage and imagination 
he undertook this, spending some days in prison in stripes with the men and so 
gaining some insight into the situation by first-hand contact with the men at 
Auburn. It was there that the first experiment in self-government within a pris- 
on was undertaken. The detail of the development of this inmate organization 
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is interesting reading with its constitutional convention, its delegates, etc., and 
it is interesting to note that Osborne 

was prepared to go further than the prisoners. The prisoners were willing enough to 
have privileges, but they shrank from either assuming or entrusting responsibility to 
other prisoners and were frankly afraid that the situation would get out of hand. 


In brief, “In five months the hard unbending penal system which for over 
one hundred years had known no rule but force .... had been changed to 
make prisoners participants in the responsibility for good government..... 

The third section of the book deals with the great adventure at Sing Sing 
with Osborne as warden. Here the principles tried at Auburn were applied to 
the internal prison administration with considerable success for over a year. 
The chapter entitled “Democracy” is particularly interesting, clarifying Os- 
borne’s philosophy and the methods used to realize his aims. 

Osborne did not claim that the new system he sponsored eliminated from pris- 
on all the old evils of violence, drugs, immorality, escapes, but what he did 
claim, and evidence seems to prove it, was that the attitude of the inmates to- 
ward such offenses was changed. The individual who violated public decency, 
morals, or prison regulations was no longer a hero in the eyes of the inmates. 
Under the new system, a breach of the peace had become a violation of the prisoners’ 
own rules, and they had become the law enforcers . . . . public opinion in the prison no 
longer sympathized with the law breaker; he was discredited, for he was endangering 
not only his own privileges but the privileges of the whole prison community. 


That some of the prisoners doubted the wisdom of placing full responsibility 

for self-government in the hands of all the prisoners is voiced by one of the 
men at Auburn who said: 
There are a lot of men here who are not capable of self-control. If I was capable of self- 
control at all times I would not be here . . . . this thing must be worked out if it is to 
be successful, under conditions to insure the safety of the prison, as well as the inmates 
and of those who are working on their behalf. 

The experiment in self-government both at Auburn and Sing Sing had a large 
measure of support from inmates and guards, but it was inevitable that such 
radical changes should raise many questions in the minds of the “old guard” in 
prison administration and that the politicians should become restless, with pat- 
ronage and perquisites slipping from their control. 

The fourth section deals with the attack upon Osborne for running a “joy pal- 
ace” and “coddling” the prisoners. His methods used in attempting to change 
patterns of human behavior were fully fifteen years ahead of his time so that he 
found himself attacked by the intellectual as well as by the politician and old- 
time prison administrator. 

Not only was there direct attack but there was conspiracy participated in by 
public officials and prisoners to discredit his methods and his morals as well, 
culminating in indictment by the West Chester Grand Jury. 

The fifth section deals with the public reaction to this indictment (which was 
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favorable to Obsborne), the trial and vindication, followed by a losing fight to 
preserve the gains which had been made in the administrative program at Au- 
burn and Sing Sing. 

Then came the great war, and in August 1917 Osborne was appointed 
Lieutenant Commander, Naval Reserve, and placed in charge of the Naval 
Prison at Portsmouth. He wrote to the Secretary of the Navy before taking com- 
mand: 

The purpose of my going to Portsmouth as I understand it, is to work out a fundamen- 
tal change in the purpose of the prison. It has been a prison; you wish to make it a 
school. It has been a scrap heap; you wish me to make it one of humanity’s repair shops. 


Here again his methods, under his leadership, met with success, and for nearly 
three years he was able to watch a school develop and after the end of the war he 
resigned. 

Again a change of administration brought reversion to the old type of prison 
administration. 

Although his retirement from Portsmouth in 1920 terminated Osborne’s 
active career as a prison administrator, his influence upon prison administration 
is continued through the National Society for Penal Administration. 

This question is pertinent: Why has an experiment in penal administration 
which proved itself effective in the hands of one man not been more widely 
adopted? The answer seems to be threefold. 

1. The success of his experiment was made possible by his own dynamic 
personality, his imagination, and his independence. His departure removed the 
basic support from the undertaking. 

2. His apparent belief in the ability of a// men in prison to participate intelli- 
gently in an enterprise in self-government had within it the germs of a disinte- 
grating process which all too quickly, in the hands of less able men, manifested 
itself. 

3. The vested interests of unworthy politicians and their henchmen were en- 
croached upon by this new conception of prison administration in the hands of 
professional and socially minded men, and as a result all the weight of organized 
opposition has been directed against the adoption of an enlightened policy even 
when modified in the light of our present knowledge. 

This book can be accepted as a truthful record of a most stimulating experi- 
ment. 


There is a middle ground somewhere between the brutal old-style prison ad- 
ministration and the extreme liberalism sponsored by Osborne where it is possi- 
ble to develop a constructive social treatment program which will not collapse 


when one man’s dynamic force is withdrawn. 
ELLEN C. Potter, M.D. 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 
oF NEW JERSEY 
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The Bar and Public Relations. By Joun S. Brapway. Indianapolis: 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1934. Pp. 362. $5.00. 

A simple, straightforward account of the relationship of the legal profession 
with the public and with other professions, written in the language and from the 
viewpoint of “The Man in the Street,” John Bradway’s new book The Bar and 
Public Relations should prove as helpful to social workers, doctors, and ministers 
as to lawyers or law students. 

One of the first things John Bradway initiated when he became secretary of 
the National Association of Legal Aid Organizations was the creation of a Com- 
mittee on Co-operation with Social Agencies. There was a similar committee of 
the Family Welfare Association of America entitled ““‘Committee on Co-opera- 
tion with Legal Aid Organizations.’””’ These committees have met jointly for 
about fifteen years. It was Mr. Bradway’s idea that legal-aid lawyers and social 
workers were working in related fields and often with the same clients and that 
these clients would fare better if the leaders in these related fields frequently sat 
down around a table, collected and examined facts, explained their specialized 
procedures to each other, and organized co-operative methods of dealing with 
the problems which belonged in both areas. Many of the things discussed in 
those meetings now appear in the book under review. 

Mr. Bradway uses the Socratic method in presenting this material. The 
questioner—the man in the street—asks all sorts of questions—some stupid, 
some with hidden meanings, and some that can only be partially answered. Al- 
though Mr. Bradway calls his questioner “The Man in the Street,”’ he is really 
a prospective client of lawyer, doctor, social worker, clergyman, or psychiatrist, 
as the case may be. 

This is a pioneering book and is welcomed by all those who see a need (1) for 
a closer relationship between the bar and other professions, (2) for members of 
the bar realizing more keenly the necessity of exploring their public relations and 
adapting their practices to the discovered facts, and (3) for the bar to interpret 
its ideals and practices to the man in the street as well as to the members of 
its own profession. 

No attempt is made in this review to summarize the content of the book. It 
has a wealth of material gathered from the author’s wide reading and inter- 
preted in the light of his experience. There are adequate notes and bibliography. 

In conclusion the reviewer desires to quote a few sentences from the latter 
part of the chapter on “Social Workers.’’ These sentences are illustrative of the 
practical manner in which the relationships of the bar with doctors, clergymen, 
psychiatrists, and social workers are set forth: 


REPORT ON RELATIONSHIPS 


1—The two fields (law and social work) are not close together and a gap between 
them prevents a more complete understanding. 
2—Various agencies from both sides, which we may call respectively legal-social 
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machinery, are being pushed out into the intervening gap, and at a number of points 
definite satisfactory contacts have been made. 
3—For the welfare of both groups, as well as the community, it is desirable that this 


integrating process continue and be accelerated. 
(Signed) THE LAWYER 
THE MAN IN THE STREET 


Thus, it is with a sense of progress made that our lawyer and the man in the street 
come out of the door marked “Social Worker.” They have seen an enterprise similar to 
that conducted behind the door marked “Lawyer,” and they have noted the steps 
which are being taken for breaking down the wali between the two groups and in 
bridging the existing gap. There is no need for the man in the street, who applies at either 
of these two doors, to fail to receive the benefits which lie behind the panels of the other. The 
solution is solely a matter of interprofessional engineering along lines already tested. 


The reviewer’s opinion is that this solution is possible only when we have in 
both professions more engineers like John Bradway, who have high professional 
ideals plus the ability to perform hard tasks successfully. 

On page 1, Chester J. Long is quoted as saying, in a paper on “The Advance 
of the American Bar,” that “‘the service of the lawyer is directed along two lines: 
first, in the practice of his profession; second, in doing his part as a citizen of the 
Republic.” 

The Bar and Public Relations is an excellent text to show how best to perform 
those services. However, I suspect that Mr. Bradway would like to reverse their 
order or else show that they are so closely related that they cannot be unscram- 


bled. 
J. D. HuNTER 
UNITED CHARITIES OF CHICAGO 


Insanity as a Defense in Criminal Law. By HENRY WEIHOFEN. New 

York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1933. Pp. 524. $3.75. 

This scholarly, impartial, and able volume, which was made possible by a 
grant from the Commonwealth Fund, embodies a study of a difficult and im- 
portant subject and supplies a need felt for decades by the bench, the bar, and 
the intelligent lay public. 

The questions treated in the work are, of course, at once scientific and prac- 
tical. Insanity is often pleaded as a defense in criminal trials, and the scandals 
of so-called “‘expert’’ testimony in such cases are notorious and flagrant. Insan- 
ity is a good defense, since the law does not punish persons who are not mentally 
and morally responsible or capable of forming criminal intents. But what is in- 
sanity, and by what tests is it, or should be, determined? Again, by whom are 
the tests to be applied? The courts and juries must be guided by experts—psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, perhaps psychoanalysts—but what if these fail to 
agree? Is a jury to be bound by the opinions of a majority of the expert wit- 
nesses? What if experts are clearly prejudiced—even “bought,” for practical 
purposes, by the respective sides? 
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The work under notice first elaborately and lucidly sets forth the actual state 
of the law and of the practice in the states of the Union, disclosing material 
divergencies, and then turns to the experiments and improvements lately made 
or proposed with the view of removing the abuses complained of and thus pre- 
venting the injustice to the state or defendant resulting from such abuses. 
Massachusetts is supposed to have the best law covering the insanity: defense 
and doing away with corrupt, or all but corrupt, expert testimony in criminal 
cases; but the author points out that the much-praised Massachusetts plan 
leaves a good deal to be desired. 

The lay public wonders why the law does not authorize the court to summon 
genuine, disinterested experts to give testimony. The answer is simple: an ex- 
pert is merely a witness as to matters of opinion, as distinguished from matters 
of fact, and a defendant has the constitutional right to call his own expert wit- 
nesses. Would it be fair to deprive him of that right? The point is clearly highly 
controversial. 

The author, in his final chapters, discusses briefly the fundamental reforms 
advocated by advanced criminologists, including the abolition of punishment 
and the substitution therefor of sundry forms of treatment of anti-social persons 
liable to commit acts of aggression. He refers to the Russian and Mexican re- 
forms in penology, which, on paper, are very radical, but which do not seriously 
hamper the operations of the firing squads. 

The book is invaluable to enlightened legislators and framers of criminal codes 
or constitutional provisions concerning crime and criminal procedure. The Bibli- 


ography is ample and comprehensive. 
VicTor S. YARROS 
Lewis INSTITUTE 
CHICAGO 


Glen’s Law Relating to Public Assistance. By RANDOLPH A. GLEN, E. 
BRIGHT ASHFORD, and ALEXANDER P. L. GLEN. London: Law and 
Local Government Publications, Ltd., 1933. Pp. xliiit785. 3os. 

This monumental work is another attempt by English lawyers' to elucidate 
the intricacies of modern poor law administration. Two of the authors of this 
book are the grandson and great-grandson of the author of the well-known 
Glen’s Poor Law Orders, Glen’s Poor Law Statutes, and similar volumes. Asso- 
ciated with the Glen descendants is Miss Ethel Bright Ashford, an able lawyer 
and member of the St. Marylebone Borough Council of London. 

Like the recent volumes on this subject, this book has been prepared to enable 
those who administer the English poor law to thread the poor-law tangle of legis- 
lation, administrative ‘‘Orders,” and court decisions as modified by the New Poor 


«See this Review, VIII (March, 1934), 148, for reviews of The Poor Law Code, 
annotated by W. Ivor Jennings; The Poor Law Orders, by a Barrister-at-Law; The 
Guide to Poor Relief, by C. H. Exley; and The Relieving Officers’ Handbook, by W. H. 
Dumsday and John Moss, which deal with the same field. 
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Law of 1930, under which poor relief became public assistance and the old 
boards of Poor Law Guardians were abolished. There is the usual competent 
lawyer’s introduction with a review of the history of poor relief from Anglo- 
Saxon days down to the great consolidated poor law acts of 1927 and 1930. The 
book, in fact, goes beyond the new poor law of 1930 and deals also with the 
Public Assistance and Relief Regulation Orders of 1930, 1931, and 1932. 

The main body of the book falls into three parts. The first part, which in- 
cludes more than half of the book, deais with public assistance, including institu- 
tional relief, outdoor relief, the treatment of ‘‘casuals,” with the Public Assist- 
ance (Casual Poor) Order of 1931. The subject of settlement, including irre- 
movability and removal, is next dealt with; and a third part includes four chap- 
ters on mental disability. An Appendix contains a chapter on the Children and 
Young Persons Act of 1932, and another chapter on the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act of 1932, with the Needs Test, the Transitional Payments (Determina- 
tion of Need) Act of 1932. There are also included various chapters dealing with 
the law regarding ‘‘Mental Deficiency,” including the section of the Poor Law 
Act, 1930, on “‘Lunacy”’ and its relation to the so-called lunacy acts of 1890 and 
1891. The mental deficiency acts of 1913, 1919, 1925, and 1927 are also carefully 
annotated, and the Poor Law Institutions (Mental Defectives) Order of 1917 is 
given along with the more recent Contributory Pensions (Pauper Lunatics) 
Regulations Order issued by the Minister of Health in 1930. The modern Men- 
tal Treatment Act of 1930 and the Mental Treatment Rules of 1930 are also in- 
cluded. 

But the book is certainly a very useful annotated poor-law guide, although 
an American must be glad that the modern science of public welfare is not so 
legalized and routinized in this country and that our policy is to try to have the 
care of people in need administered by well-trained social workers instead of 
being left in the hands of poor-law clerks ard relieving officers. 

EpitH ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Dependent and Neglected Children. White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933. 
Pp. xxvit+429. $3.00. 

This report of the Committee on “Socially Handicapped—Dependency and 
Neglect” of Section IV of the White House Conference is according to the Fore- 
word! “a declaration of principles on the care of dependent and neglected chil- 
dren in the light of our present knowledge, resources and problems.” It is the 
work of a committee which had forty-two members, and of the sixty-seven per- 
sons who acted in an advisory capacity as well as the research assistants who 
were employed for special studies. Homer Folks was the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and Prentice Murphy was vice-chairman. 
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The “General Report’ of the Committee, which includes the statement of 
principles, occupies fifty of the more than four hundred pages of this volume. 
It begins with the oft-quoted statement of the first Conference of 1909—“‘Home 
life is the highest and finest product of civilization” and ends with the resolutions 
in favor of the Federal Children’s Bureau retaining its original statutory func- 
tions, and the re-enactment of the Sheppard-Towner Act. Of special interest is 
the statement of “Causes and Backgrounds of Child Dependency” which the 
Committee makes in its Report. Most of the members of this Committee of the 
Conference were enaged in the care of dependent children, but this Report indi- 
cates their interest in prevention was not second to their interest in the tech- 
nique of child care. Sickness, mental disturbance, accidents, premature death, 
irregular employment and unemployment, family income, separation and di- 
vorces are the causes of child dependency which the Report discusses. Race, 
nationality, and mass migration are also considered, as are the special handicaps 
of children born out of wedlock. While the individual social worker may not 

‘agree with this Report in éoto, all will find it a useful statement. 

In addition to the Committee Report the addresses and the discussion at the 
dinner meeting of this Committee at the Conference are given in full. A useful 
report on “Child Dependency and Industrial Accidents” made by Rosalie 
Supplee for the Committee, and reports on ‘Mothers’ Aid” by Florence Nes- 
bitt, ‘Children Born Out of Wedlock” by Flora E. Burton, A. Madorah Dona- 
hue, and the Advisory Committee on this subject, are all made available for the 
first time in this volume. The consideration of the special problems of the In- 
dian, the Negro, the Mexican, and Puerto Rican children by the Committee is 
to be commended. Special reports on “The Negro in the United States” by Ira 
De A. Reid, “The Mexican in California” by Father Luce, and ‘‘Puerto Ricans 
in New York City” by Father McEntegart are given. 

The message of President Theodore Roosevelt transmitting to Congress the 
letter to him embodying the conclusions of the conference of 1909, long out of 
print and useful as a measuring-rod of achievement, is printed in full. 

This book is not a compendium of information about dependent children. It is 
an attempt to determine as a basis for social action the causes of dependency and 
the best methods of prevention and treatment. Here one finds under the leader- 
ship of Homer Folks and Prentice Murphy recognition that workers in children’s 
agencies must recognize low wages, sickness, unemployment, and other funda- 
mental maladjustments as causes of dependency which they must seek to solve 
or when that is impossible find methods of social treatment which will bring se- 
curity to children, preferably, always, in their own homes. 

Such a volume, the result of the work of a large committee and many indi- 
vidual subcommittee chairmen, is necessarily uneven but is sure to be, through 
the years, useful and interesting to social workers in the children’s field. 


GRACE ABBOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Boy and Girl Tramps of America. By THomas MINEHAN. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1934. Pp. xvi+267. $2.50. 


Between social science and journalism lies an amorphous zone in which pub- 
lication is proceeding at an accelerated pace. Social Science, in a desire to shun 
academic sterility, turns to the yeasty idiom of the reporter. From this the 
shift to the attention-getting devices of the newspaper is an easy step. The 
course between sensationalism and mustiness becomes increasingly difficult to 
steer. 

The author of this book has sensed these dangers and apparently was lured 
alternately toward the one and then the other. His desire for facts appears 

in a series of statistical tables, which he has relegated to an Appendix. These 

tables distribute cases of 493 youthful vagrants by sex, birthplace, residence, reli- 
gion, age, education, and so forth. On the other hand, the urge to get a hearing 
for his material has permitted him to lapse into startling statements and dubious 
generalities. For example, under the chapter headed “Their Tribal Life” (a 
title that evokes a picture not congruent with the actual situation) the author 
says: ‘“The leader never asks of his followers something he will not do himself. 
When the stem is tough [defined in a glossary of hobo slang at the end of the 
volume, “begging is difficult’”’], he gets food..... In return, he insists upon 
loyalty. .... The tribe is communistic.” Such descriptions are so completely 
subjective that they tend to cast doubts upon the substantial material in the 
volume. 

Unqualified assertions of fact upon a basis of inadequate evidence also occur. 
“About one child tramp in twenty is a girl,” we are told. Apart from the inap- 
propriateness of the phrase “child tramp” to describe vagrant minors, an over- 
whelming proportion of whom are of school-leaving age, the statement is out of 
line with the most dependable data at hand. The report of the Federal Emergen- 
cy Relief Administration for the month of March, 1934, sets forth the results of a 
country-wide census of transients taken on February 15, 1934. At that time 
in the transient group the ratio was less than three females per one hundred 
males. 

The author thinks work camps constitute only a partial solution of the prob- 
lem. He recommends, in addition, ‘‘a colonization project for youth on land now 
unused.” He points out that we have “‘in the valleys of Alaska and our Western 
and Southern states idle land which can be converted into fertile fields, rivers to 
furnish power, mines for steel and coal, to build community industrial centers 
where youth could live in self-sustained independence.” Just how this would 
differ from a camp system is not explained. Nor are the means of clearing away 
administrative obstacles made clear. 

On the whole, the book contains a good many weaknesses. Its chief strength 
is the patent sincerity of the author, who found in the daily lives of these wan- 
derers “‘little that is wholesome and nothing that is permanently good.” His 
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desire to transmit his deep feelings on the subject atone in part for his journal- 
istic excesses. The author likewise has a flair for literary expression. His book 


reads easily. 
y A. W. McMILLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


American Charities and the Child of the Immigrant: A Study of Typical 
Child Caring Institutions in New York and Massachusetts between the 
Years 1845 and 1880. By Francis E. LANE. Washington, D.C.: Cath- 
olic University of America, 1932. Pp. xii+172. $1.50. 

This study will be very useful to those who wish to understand the Catholic 
point of view regarding the great immigration movement that preceded the Civil 
War and the development of social work in behalf of destitute immigrants and 
their children. The study deals largely with the “poverty-stricken Irish of the 
cities” (p. 12) since the author thinks the Germans were better able to succeed 
as skilled workers and as farmers and were less likely to fall into destitution in 
the great urban areas. With regard to the Irish immigrants, for example, he 
says: 

The peculiar feature about their settling in America was the fact that, while they 
were an agricultural people, they preferred to live in the cities here. Even as farmers, 
Irishmen possessed little skill. They had but few opportunities to better their condition 
in their native land on account of a repressive landlord system. In fact, the poor yield 
of their potato patch had given them a distaste for agriculture. Moreover, the re- 
munerative and abundant labor of American cities made a great appeal to them [p. 27]. 


The close connection between the immigration of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century and the beginnings of social welfare organization is described. 

As a result of the unprecedented immigration following the Irish Famine and the 
German revolutions, American charities were faced with the problem of giving assist- 
ance to large numbers of poverty stricken immigrants who landed on our shores. The 
manner in which this problem was solved really marks the beginning of organized 
philanthropy in America. It was in the field of child care that our charities attained 
their highest development during this period. ... . On account of the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances which drove the immigrants from their native land and consumed their 
scanty means, many of these strangers had to call upon the charitable assistance of the 
American public [pp. 1-2]. 

Most social workers, however, would not agree with the author’s theory that 
there were no non-sectarian social agencies and that all social work was either 
Catholic or Protestant. 

Under the term, Protestant Charities, we include all benevolent societies which did 
not have a Catholic origin. Although most of these organizations boasted of their 
non-sectarianism, still their personnel, organization, and, indeed, the very atmosphere 
of their labors were all distinctly Protestant.’ The truly non-sectarian agency did not 


« “Private Charities and Public Money” (Reprint from an address by Erastus 
Brocks at the New York State Constitutional Convention, 1867-68), The Catholic 
Publication Society (1879), quoted, p. 19. 
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begin to appear until later in the century. So true was this, that even the public insti- 
tutions for which the Catholics paid taxes were used to undermine their religion [p. 45]. 


The chapter on “Protestant Charities” presents the New York A.I.C.P. asa 
“prominent general relief society, [which] shaped its children’s policy to check 
the threat of Catholicism’ (p. 48). 

There is an interesting chapter dealing with the work of the early child- 

placing societies (pp. 74-97) including the work of Charles Loring Brace and his 
Children’s Aid Society of New York and other organizations like the Brooklyn 
Children’s Aid, the Boston Children’s Aid Society, the Home for Little Wander- 
ers, and so on. The general thesis is that “the defence of Protestant American 
institutions largely inspired that important phase of philanthropy, the child 
placing societies” (p. 48). In the case of the State Charities Aid the author 
thinks 
We find a trace of the anti-Catholic bias of the period, for while the society in its 
child care made provisions for age, sex, and race it objected to the clause of the 1875 
Law safeguarding the religious faith of the child “as being contrary to the traditions 
and usages of this century, in recognizing religious distinctions in State Legislation” 
[p. 93]. 
The Children’s Mission to the Children of the Destitute, which was the great 
Unitarian organization, is described as “‘naturally a proselytizing agency.”’ This 
interesting chapter concludes with the statement that “finally, for many of these 
societies, placement in Protestant American families in agricultural sections was 
the surest way of absorbing the immigrant into American life and of cutting him 
off from all attachments foreign to Protestant ideals’’ (p. 97). 

Another chapter reviews the efforts of Bishop Hughes of New York to secure 
a share of the public school funds for the Catholic schools. With regard to the 
New York “Public School Society,” the comment is that the ‘“‘professedly non- 
sectarian” society furnished “‘school books which were prejudicial to Catholic 
teaching.” 

Catholic child care during the period 1860-80 is described as 
largely a reaction against the proselytizing of public and Protestant philanthropy. 
Large numbers of destitute children had been lost to the Catholic faith through the 
non-Catholic child caring organizations. .... From the Catholic viewpoint these child 
caring organizations were considered as actively at war with the Church, using charity 
as an auxiliary to the work of proselytism. The tactics employed by these societies, 
which in many cases amounted to kidnapping, likewise roused the Catholics to action 
[p. 117]. 

The author presents an able study in support of his point of view. But when 
even the establishment of the American common school system is looked upon 
as proselytizing and the compulsory education laws are seen only as an insidious 
Protestant attack on Catholicism, his thesis will not be widely accepted. 


E. A. 
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Children, Inc. By Tuomas J. Orpison. Boston: Stratford Co., 1933. 

Pp. 294. $2.00. 

This is a book of reminiscences by Dr. Thomas J. Orbison, a psychiatrist of 
Los Angeles, who was a captain in the Army Medical Corps during the war and 
was assigned to the American Relief Administration to have charge of the child- 
feeding in Latvia. Children, Inc. is the story of only one part of the child-feeding 
work of the A.R.A. in the post-war period in Europe—the part for which Dr. 
Orbison was himself responsible. 

Herbert Hoover has written a Foreword, in which he describes this book as 
“‘a valuable document of American history” and regrets that the work of the 
Child Fund has been “‘overlooked”’ in recent years. Dr. Orbison, in turn, begins 
with a tribute to the former head of the A.R.A., to whose “clarity of vision” and 
“beautifully regulated mind” Dr. Orbison attributes the “‘success of the greatest 
business [sic] enterprise of late years,’ the American Relief Administration. 

Dr. Orbison arrived in Latvia to begin his work when the German army of 
occupation was still in Latvia, when the Bolsheviks were soon to be expelled, and 
the new government of Latvia was in the making. He is, however, not an inter- 
esting raconteur, and as he finds tables of statistics often “‘only mess up one’s 
ideas and obscure them,” this book is disappointing. How he set about organiz- 
ing the kitchens where 85,000 children were eventually fed and how the medical 
and inspection services were organized occupy only a small part of the book. In 
chapter vi will be found most of the story of the service rendered the children. 
The plan which Mr. Hoover used successfully in Belgium—of having the prep- 
aration and dispensing of the food and the selection of the children to be fed in 
charge of local committees representative of the various races—was followed by 
Dr. Orbison in Latvia. The great contribution of the Americans was in making 
the food available and insuring that it was used for the hungry children of all 
racial groups. 

Before the depression the mass feeding by the A.R.A. seemed a stupendous 
accomplishment, but compared to the numbers cared for under the F.E.R.A. its 
task was much smaller and less difficult. 

A satisfactory report of the A.R.A. is yet to be written. How much money 
was spent and in what countries and for what? How much remained when Mr. 
Hoover closed down its activities in Europe? We do not learn these facts even 
for Latvia from Children, Inc. ea 


Occupational Misfits: A Comparative Study of North London Boys Em- 
ployed and Unemployed. By SHEILA BEVINGTON, with a Foreword by 
CHARLES S. Myers. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1933. Pp. 138. 
6s. 

This report was prepared under the auspices of the National Institute of 

Industrial Psychology to answer two pertinent questions—(1) whether the com- 
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bined efforts of parents, teachers, and employment officials are successful in di- 
recting the beys toward occupations for which they are best suited; and (2) 
whether the steady employment of some boys and the frequent unemployment 
of others is due chiefly to economic, social, intellectual, or temperamental fac- 
tors. In spite of the brevity of the report, the reader will feel it has fulfilled its 
purpose. 

Miss Bevington has studied 400 boys, sixteen to eighteen years of age—16 
per cent of all who left school from 1924 to 1926. The 200 unemployed boys in- 
terviewed were among these who signed for unemployment insurance at the 
Juvenile Employment Office. Because of their comparative unavailability, 
questionnaires were used with the 200 employed. Tottenham, the district 
studied, is said to have a distribution of male occupations comparable to Lon- 
don as a whole. 

The Labour Exchange Act of 1910 provided for juvenile guidance and place- 
ment either by officials of the Ministry of Labour or by local officers appointed 
by higher education authorities. About half of the areas operate under each 
plan. The school headmaster theoretically submits to the Juvenile Employment 
Office a report of the physical condition, conduct, and special aptitudes of ju- 
veniles, and an additional point of contact is the voluntary worker of the 
Juvenile Advisory Committee attached to the Labour Exchange. 

Inasmuch as so few of the unemployed interviewed reported having received 
any vocational advice from the school headmaster, a general check was made of 
600 cards from the “live”? employed file. Here only 25 per cent recorded any 
advice received from this source. Furthermore, where given, if it differed from 
or was in place of parental advice, it was usually valueless because of such gen- 
eralities as “outdoor” or “manual.” 

About half of the unemployed group had not received parental advice, while 
a check of 400 “live” cards shcwed 58 per cent having had no parental advice. 
Over half of the cases of such recorded advice corresponded with the father’s 
occupation. 

No records of advice aside from placement are kept by the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Offices. In summing up placement, Miss Bevington shows that less than 
40 per cent of the first and barely more than 30 per cent of all positions of the 
boys in the district are found through the introduction of parents, poor law 
guardians, relatives, employment bureaus, or school officials. Almost 40 per 
cent of the unemployed had no aim in leaving school and this aimless group was 
inferior in social circumstances and in industrial and scholastic achievements to 
the group who did have an occupational aim. 

A comparison of the unemployed with the employed in regard to such social 
factors as age level, initial occupation, occupation of father, size of family, age 
of leaving school, shows the unemployed not to be appreciably handicapped 
socially, intellectually, or economically. Basing her conclusion upon school 
conduct reports and upon industrial records, Miss Bevington, however, claims 
a character or temperamental inferiority in the unemployed groups. 
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As a means of improving this placement service, Miss Bevington suggests, 
first, an educational program for parents consisting of radio broadcasting and of 
distribution of literature on topics concerned with industrial opportunities. This 
would be supplemented for juveniles with visits to industrial plants correlated 
with the school lessons. As the second necessary change, she cites the conclusions 
of a previous study (Methods of Choosing a Career, 1931), made under the same 
auspices. This advocated the establishment of career-masters in the schools. 
These officials, trained to give psychological tests and to make social studies of 
pupils, would refer these reports to the juvenile employment exchanges. Thus, 
the function of guidance and placement would be shared between the school 
official primarily concerned with a knowledge of juvenile aptitudes, and the 
employment exchange officials experienced in industrial contacts. Such im- 
provements in service might result in desirable legislation making compulsory 
the registration and placement of all juvenile labor through the exchanges. 

MARGARET CREECH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


La Protection de la Mére et de l’Enfant et les Assurances Sociales (Protec- 
tion of the Mother and Child in Connection with Social Insurance). 
By Dr. ANDRE Roux-Dessarps. Paris: Bailliére et Fils, 1934. Pp. 
71. 12 fr. 

Social insurance is at present a subject of great interest to the American 
people. For this reason the author, although discussing only one aspect of the 
question, namely, its relation to health work for mothers and infants, brings a 
vital message to American readers. 

The French social insurance act of 1928 has prc duced a storm of comment on 
its various phases, sometimes friendly, often decidedly antagonistic. Dr. 
Roux-Dessarps is the first one to examine in detail, and in a dispassionate man- 
ner, the value of social insurance for the preservation of the health of mothers 
and infants. He has thus rendered a notable public service. 

The French Government, alarmed by the specter of depopulation, enacted 
in the last few decades several laws on maternity aid to women of small means. 
Private welfare societies were also active. But the laws were not always en- 
forced; the amount of aid was insufficient, and the proportion of mothers reached 
was too small; the entire work lacked proper organization. 

A very significant change took place with the coming into effect in 1930 of the 
social insurance law, which contains a section on maternity insurance. This law, 
notwithstanding some minor defects, carries great potentialities for public good. 
It provides a larger amount of aid than was possible before its enactment and, 
because of the compulsory feature, a much greater number of women are bene- 
fited. 

The insured woman receives free medical attendance and medicines; one- 
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half of her wages for six weeks before and six weeks after confinement, and for 
longer periods if she is unable to work; a nursing benefit, and an allowance of 
1 franc daily for each child under sixteen. The payment of the benefits is made 
conditional upon the insured woman’s regular attendance at health centers for 
mothers and infants and her observance of certain prescribed health rules. 
Staffs of visitors are employed for supervising the mothers in their homes and 
watching the care given to the children. Attempts to establish a somewhat 
similar system of supervision were made in France previously in connection with 
a law on maternity aid, but they were unsuccessful; the work was entrusted to 
the local public relief bureaus which lacked, among other things, the necessary 
means. It remained for a national centralized system, backed by the principle 
of compulsion and supplied with the necessary funds, to carry out this funda- 
mental task. 

But perhaps the most significant element of the social insurance law in 
France, and other countries where social insurance is well organized, is the incen- 
tive and opportunity for preventive work. The government insurance organi- 
zations are permitted by the French law to combine into regional and national 
groups for the purpose of establishing various agencies for the treatment and 
prevention of disease. They may also make loans and grants for various kinds 
of maternal and child health work. And the French insurance organizations 
promptly began availing themselves of these opportunities for preventive work, 
for one reason at least—it is to their financial advantage to prevent illness. 

The author’s masterly treatise causes the American reader to deplore the 
absence of a co-ordinated national system of maternal health work in this 


country. 
ANNA KALET SMITH 


U.S. CHILDREN’s BUREAU 
WasuInctTon, D.C. 


New Alignments between Public and Private Agencies in a Community 
Family Welfare and Relief Program. By LINTON B. Swift. New York: 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1934. Pp. 72. $0.50. 

In the last few years millions of people have been saved from starvation by 
the expenditure of millions of dollars by state and federal governments in a 
family welfare and relief program. Before that these governments had practical- 
ly no program and were spending no money in this field. In those days financing, 
and to a less degree program-making, in family welfare seldom covered wider 
areas than counties. This fact has had a very far-reaching effect upon every- 
thing that has to do with family welfare and relief—nothing is exempt. Financ- 
ing, functioning of public and private agencies, their relationship with each 
other, their control, and even their existence are current problems. Anyone who 
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tries to write the history of a period while living in the midst of it is either cour- 
ageous or foolhardy and will be thought one or the other mainly on the point of 
the presentation being judged impartial and without prejudice or else propa- 
ganda and ballyhoo. 

Mr. Swift deserves a very high rating for what he has written in New Align- 
ments. It is almost 100 per cent impartial but not quite. He naturally shows a 
little better understanding of, and gives slightly more space to, the private agen- 
cies than to the public. This shows mainly by his omitting or giving very scant 
mention to certain activities of the public groups, such as work relief, and similar 
omissions in the bibliography. It also appears in his discussion of community 
chests and councils of social agencies in the last chapter entitled ‘Implications 
for the Future.”” While I have not made an exact count, I think Mr. Swift uses 
the pronoun “I” more often in that chapter than in all the other five. But then 
why shouldn’t he? He states very clearly, in discussing the future, some of the 
problems affecting both public and private family welfare agencies in their rela- 
tionships with chests and councils. It is thought-provoking and is good propa- 
ganda and is hereby recommended to council executives. The first five chapters 
—the main part of the book—cannot in any way be called propaganda. They 
give a very fair presentation and discussion of today’s problems. The titles of 
these chapters are: “The Transitional Period,’ ‘Underlying Principles,” 
“Meeting Community Needs,” “The Manton Public Agency’s Immediate Pro- 
gram,” “The Manton Private Agency’s Immediate Program.” 

In his Foreword Mr. Swift correctly says, ‘No single and universally applica- 
ble pattern is or can be offered for a unifom division of specific services between 
public and private agencies, but we can at least seek underlying principles which 
may guide the development of varying patterns in different communities.” 

On the second page of the first chapter Mr. Swift jumps right into a discussion 
of the subsidy system. What he says in the next few pages is worth the price of 
admission. It is the best discussion of that problem that I have read. 

In “Underlying Principles” he emphatically negatives certain misconceptions, 
e.g., that politics, waste, and inefficiency are inevitable in a governmental agen- 
cy and that lower standards of case work are to be expected in a public than in a 
private agency. 

It is impossible to summarize the contents of this pamphlet. It is brief, but 
it is packed with information. 

In discussing the Public and Private Agencies in Manton (any city of 500,000) 
Mr. Swift presents actual conditions from various cities. He says: 


Let us suppose that the public and private agency in Manton are, in a spirit of 
cordial co-operation, conferring as to the part that each may play in meeting each of 
the needs listed in our community program. This discussion is on a practical rather than 
a theoretical basis; the question is not “What are the functions of a public or private 
agency?” but rather “What will each of us actually be able to do during the next six 
months or a year?” 
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He then discusses today’s problems, e.g., (1) adequacy of relief; (2) personal serv- 
ice to relief families; (3) research or study program; (4) training of staff; (5) 
service to economically secure families; (6) lay participation; (7) public inter- 
pretation; (8) community social action. 

It has been helpful to read this pamphlet. I hope it will get into the hands of 
the family welfare workers—staff and lay—in every community. 


J. D. HunTER 
UNITED CHARITIES OF CHICAGO 


After the Shutdown. By EWAN CLAGUE, WALTER J. Couper, and E. 
Wicut Bakke. New Haven: Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University, 1934. Pp. xi+153. $2.00. 

This is an excellent study of what happened to the workers in two subsidiaries 
of the United States Rubber Company that closed permanently in 1929. The 
New Haven plant that discontinued operations in March had on its pay-roll 
many persons who, with members of their families, had been with the firm a 
number of years. It manufactured rubber shoes, had rather antiquated ma- 
chinery and methods, and employed many women. The Hartford plant that 
closed in August manufactured automobile tires, had modern equipment and 
processes, hired mostly men, and had a large number of young, short-term 
workers not permanent residents of the city. 

Most of the workers in the former plant and over half of those in the latter 
were traced over the period of a year. Careful schedules were taken in the at- 
tempt to determine the worker’s industrial readjustment and the effects of un- 
employment upon the families. They found that the man with the highest 
attainment on his job had the least success in maintaining his standard of 
living when the lay-off came. His very skill and specialization seemed to make 
it harder for him to readjust than for the man with lower occupational status. 
The very quality of keenness and initiative on the job seemed to bring greater 
discouragement and despair where status was lost. There is an excellent picture 
of job-hunting in hard times, its wastefulness and futility without an employ- 
ment service. 

The findings concerning effects on families coincide with social workers’ 
experience. The discussion of the problems of home ownership and of indus- 
trial insurance policies is especially penetrating. 

Mo tie Ray CARROLL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Work Relief in Germany. By HERTHA Kraus. New York: Russell Sage 

Foundation, 1934. Pp. 93. $0.50. 

In these days when work relief appears to be becoming an increasingly im- 
portant part of our program of public assistance, the Russell Sage Foundation 
has rendered a real service by bringing out this little pamphlet by Dr. Hertha 
Kraus. Social workers who met or heard Dr. Kraus on her visit to this country 
a few years ago, when she was director of the Department of Public Welfare of 
the city of Cologne, will not be surprised to find that she has known how to de- 
scribe the work relief program in Germany in terms that are intelligible to Amer- 
icans and to tell us the things we want most to know. 

Anyone who has been concerned with our own work relief program and its 
administration will find in these ninety pages much that is helpful and sugges- 
tive. He must be struck by the similarity in the problems that arise here to those 
that arose in Germany. He will find methods of dealing with some of those prob- 
lems used there which would be impossible here because of our lack of a well- 
developed system of employment offices. He will find some methods used there 
that he would not. willingly see transferred to this country. But he will find 
many things which could advantageously be applied here if our work relief pro- 
gram is to continue. Of particular interest are the emphasis on the function of 
work relief as that of maintaining or developing ability to work, the devices that 
have been worked out to provide incentives to efficiency, and the division of the 
group receiving work relief into two groups for whom quite different types of 
treatment are provided. The first group is composed of those with normal ability 
to work and hold a job and with established work habits. They are placed 
through the employment exchanges on the basis of fitness for the task, and they 
are paid “wages” at a rate slightly lower than the established rate for that occu- 
pation. They are not regarded as clients of the relief service, and that service 
assumes no responsibility for their expenditure of the “‘wages.” The second 
group receiving work relief consists of people who for some reason are not at the 
present time considered normal in work ability or habits. They are placed at 
work where they can be carefully supervised and given a chance to develop into 
normal workers. They continue as clients of the relief service and receive relief 
almost exactly as if they were not working. That is, their funds come to them 
from the relief office, and the difference in the amount that comes when they 
work and when they have no chance to work is only the difference caused by in- 
creased expenses at work plus a small allowance for spending money. A study of 
work relief, in Chicago, still in progress seems to indicate that many difficulties 
might have been avoided had some such system been used here. 


HELEN R. WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Negro Professional Man and the Community with Special Emphasis 
on the Physician and the Lawyer. By CarTER GopDwin Woopson. 
Washington: Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
Inc., 1934. Pp. xvilit+365. $3.00. 

This study is the third in a series in which Mr. Woodson appraises the social 
and economic conditions of Negroes in the United States since the Civil War. 
Most of the factual material presented deals with physicians and lawyers. The 
discussion of other professional groups is quite general. In the introduction Mr. 
Woodson explains that he is ‘not particularly concerned with how much medi- 
cine or law one knows, but with what he does with what he has acquired; not so 
much with the question as to how great a physician or lawyer he may be, as with 
how useful a man he is in the community.” Questionnaires supplemented by 
interviews and observations of investigators contributed much of the informa- 
tion used in the study. 

The standards by which the professional man’s worth to the community is 
measured are not clearly defined but seem to be: his contributions of time and 
service to the “uplift of the masses,” his use of his income and property in the 
promotion of Negro business, and his efforts for equal opportunity and justice 
for the race. A considerable amount of what seems to be Mr. Woodson’s own 
opinion has found its way into the book. There seems to be a tendency on his 
part to praise, excuse, or condemn, rather than interpret. 

Much of the statistical material relates to distributions according to age, 
social status, income and property, location, education, and length of practice. 

Mr. Woodson brings out clearly that Negroes in the professions do not serve 
Negroes as a whole as much as one might expect. While teachers and ministers 
are found in considerable numbers in the areas of large Negro population in the 
South, Negroes in other professions are concentrated in northern cities where 
opportunities for advancement seem greater. The professional practice of the 
Negro is limited almost entirely to the members of his own race. In much of 
the rural South the Negro population is unable financially to support a profes- 
sional class. In more prosperous communities the white professional men do not 
scorn what Negro practice they can get and often make their Negro competitors 
most unwelcome. The Negro laymen have not yet acquired sufficient confidence 
in their race to give their practice to their own professional groups. 

The professional groups themselves are not entirely blameless for they fre- 
quently fail to support each other. The Negro physician may send his patients 
to white pharmacists for their medicines and may refer his accident cases to 
white lawyers. On the other hand the lead taken by Negro physicians and law- 
yers in the establishment of fraternal orders and insurance companies has con- 
tributed much to the practice of Negroes in both professions. 

When Mr. Woodson leaves his consideration of the physician and the lawyer 
his discussions become less informative. For example, in his chapter on “Social, 
Welfare, and Religious Workers” he does not mention the recent advancement of 
Negroes in the fields of social case work and relief administration, the rapidly 
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increasing number of Negro executives in these fields, the freedom with which 
Negro social workers are admitted to membership in the American Association 
of Social Workers while Negro physicians and lawyers are constantly excluded 
from the Medical and Bar Associations, and the part played by Negroes on the 
committees of the National Conference of Social Work. His concept of social 
work is expressed by the term “uplift,”” which appears too frequently throughout 
the book. In the concluding chapter he expresses his opinion of social workers 
as follows: 

Into the field of social uplift a much larger number of Negroes have been drawn, 
as in the case of a larger number of whites multiplied in recent years. This has resulted 
from the recognition of this sphere as a professional one which has been too long neg- 
lected but which is now in a position to function efficiently for social amelioration. In 
this profession, however, Negro workers have made no contribution except to minister 
unto special needs of laborers concentrated in urban centers as a result of the migra- 
tion during the World War and the egress and regress of Negroes from the South to the 
North and from the North back to the South. In the well established social uplift organ- 
izations Negroes have been called in merely to apply to their own particular people the 
principles which the whites have discovered to be useful in the uplift of their own needy 
element. The Negroes who are otherwise circumstanced have not been given adequate 
consideration either as the object of such charitable work or as promoters of it. In 
this sphere, as in so many others, the Negroes are hirelings doing what they are told to 
do, whether right or wrong, and doing it without complaining because they feel that 
the effort to do things on their own initiative will result in their dismissal or the dis- 
establishment of social centers which the race believes that it cannot maintain. 


The material in this study is interesting and throws much light on the cir- 
cumstances of the Negro professional man but falls short of the objective of the 
study—to measure his worth to the community. However, Mr. Woodson seems 
to have been disappointed in the showings these men have made, for he ends his 
book with, 

While much praise herein should be given to those few Negro professionals who have 
embraced the opportunities for material advancement and the elevation of their people 
to a higher economic level the large majority of those who have been just as prosperous 
have wasted their savings in the quest of the fleeting pleasures of life. 

Louis E. Evans 
CHILD PLACING DEPARTMENT 
Jomnt SERVICE BUREAU 
CHICAGO 


Women and Wealth. A Study of the Economic Status of American Women. 
By Mary Sypney Brancu. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934. Pp. xviit+153. $2.00. 

Miss Branch has made an extremely interesting experimental expedition into 
the hitherto unexplored area of women as taxpayers and women as inheritors 
and owners of wealth, and approaches from a somewhat new avenue women as 
wage-earners and women as buyers. After a brief introduction, validating her 
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interest in women as presenting a subject of justifiable curiosity in these various 
capacities, she shares with students of the economic st ucture the results of a 
patient and thorough undertaking to round out, as it were, the general picture of 
women as sources of possible influence on the present financial organization. 
Much has been written about gainfully employed women, but the author dis- 
cusses the old figures with a fresh interest. And the place of women in the exer- 
cise of the consuming function has likewse increasingly engaged the attention of 
the departments of household administration and home economics since, in the 
latter half of the decade between 1900 and 1910, Professor Marion Talbot suc- 
ceeded in establishing a department at the University of Chicago largely de- 
voted to the effort of setting out the modern aspects of the household as being 
those of spending or consuming rather than producing, and urged the transfer of 
interest from the processes of cooking and sewing to the responsible direction of 
production through the exercise of the spending function. That doctrine was, 
however, related to the responsibility of the housewife for spending the family 
income and had no reference to the separate ownership of the mother, wife, 
sister, or daughter. Although that early academic undertaking is now almost 
thirty years behind us, the subject of spending, or of consumption, is still in a 
state of uncertainty and confusion, spending is still a ‘backward art,” and ‘con- 
sumers are still far from knowing what they want, as is evidenced by the slight 
respect with which they are treated in the New Deal Organization. Miss Branch 
has not much to add here, but again sets out the difficulties to be encountered by 
the woman who would buy intelligently, competently, and with a social purpose. 

The facts about women as owners of property and as taxpayers are new, and 
the writer suggests at may points the additional sources of information she hopes 
to explore or to have explored. The data she supplies should throw light on a 
number of questions which are to be dealt with by government in the near 
future. If cne expresses the wish that she might have attacked in even the most 
modest way the subject of women as investors, about which there is also great 
dearth of knowledge, this is not to fail in acknowledging the obligation under 
which students of the existing economic, financial, and social situation rest for 


this competent piece oi work. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Psychology of Sex. By Havetock Etuis. New York: Ray Long & 

Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1933. Pp. xii+377. $3.00. 

A half-century ago in the medical training that Havelock Ellis received, the 
psychological aspects of sex “‘had no existence whatsoever.” Today, fifty years 
later, he might say as much for the training now offered to medical students but 
with fine restraint he does not. He has frequently been told by the readers of his 
early works—seven volumes of Studies in the Psychology of Sex—that there is a 
need for a smal! book as a concise introduction to sex psychology. Concurring 
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and being in accord with these views, he has, however, “after long hesitation” 
and objecting to the statement that those larger volumes dealt mainly with the 
pathological side of sex, prepared the present book. He modestly refers to these 
three hundred seventy-seven pages as the “little manual” and does not contend 
that it supplants nor even summarizes his larger work. His main concern is that 
the normal phenomena of sex be preserved and that in this volume, as the pub- 
lisher asserts for him, ‘“‘the lay reader may acquaint himself with the sex studies 
of Havelock Ellis.” 

Havelock Ellis practically alone and unattended long ago delved far into the 
study of sex and its deviations. He could scarce anticipate or prevent his read- 
ers from recalling and surreptitiously repeating those factors which had startled 
them. It may have been he erred in the presentation of too much—too vividly 
and too authoritatively—and at a time when the Puritan in man (American) 
still writhed with its sex life and would have its professions pass it blithely by. 

But in this volume, Havelock Ellis demonstrates that he is quite able to keep 
abreast of the times. He is still the scientist he has been all these years but a 
little more kindly and with it all quite the patriarch. He writes: “I have always 
sought to show that no sharp boundary-line exists between normal and abnor- 
mal. All normal persons are a little abnormal in one direction or another, and 
abnormal persons are still guided by fundamental impulses similar to those felt 
by normal persons.”’ 

The lay reader will be enlightened surely. The little glossary alone at the 
end will do that. The bibliographies at the end of every chapter include many 
of the best works of the most progressive writers of the past fifteen years. And in 
some way or other, one is made to feel that Ellis himself has studied them, too. 
Except for a lapse now and then wherein he inserts a catch phrase to attract the 
curious, the facts are calmly and tersely presented in fair proportion to their im- 
portance—for the layman. 

The subject matter is introduced in seven pages; the biology of sex takes up 
about seventy-four more (content page to the contrary); the sexual impulse of 
youth exposing its erotism is covered in sixty-four; sexual deviation and the erot- 
ic symbolisms are given according to classical formulation in seventy pages; 
homosexuality with its inversions is disposed of apart from marriage with its 
restrictions in the conservative and reassuring ratio of one to two, lacking eight 
pages in favor of marriage; and finally with an eye to popular appeal the art of 
love is tacked on incongruously after the chapter on marriage. In thirteen pages 
with the dynamic nature of the sexual impulse and sublimation the conclusions 
with high regard for psychoanalytic interpretation bring the book to an abrupt 
end. 

Havelock Ellis reveals in this book that he has seen much along this sex way 
with its many by-paths and has taken time out to learn what others of lesser 
rank believe they have seen. He thinks well of the child-guidance movement and 
the promise it makes. That the lay reader, without some help otherwise, can go 
even part way without being tripped by an overhanging snag is quite another 
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thing. For beaten down as the pathways of sex are, they are still not well lighted 
nor very smooth. But this book has graded several of the turns and marked 


clearly many of the more dangerous ones. 
H. E. CHAMBERLAIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Collective Bargaining in Chicago: 1929-1930. By C. LAWRENCE CHRIST- 
ENSON. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. (Social Science 
Studies No. 27.) Pp. 396. $3.00. 

Few studies have been made of the local and sectional aspects of the American 
labor movement. The place given in the literature on the subject to the national 
organizations of labor reflects the dominant position which these have won and 
the subordinate réle assigned by them to the local unions and city federations. 
True, the American Federation of Labor has encouraged the formation of city 
central bodies, but it has time and again restrained the zeal of local unions for 
sympathetic strikes and secondary boycotts, and has denied the demands of city 
centrals for increased representation in its conventions. There is, nevertheless, 
good reason to believe that much of the strength of the organized labor move- 
ment derives from the mutual aid extended to each other by the local unions of 
different trades in the same community. The appearance of a book dealing with 
collective bargaining within a single city district raises hopes that these sources 
and roots of union strength are going to be explored. 

Knowledge of the geographical distribution of union membership, a pre- 
requisite for regional studies, has been lacking; and Mr. Christenson’s first task 
was to make an estimate of union strength in Chicago. This is a thoroughly use- 
ful cortribution to the field, even though the figures are for 1929. Chicago, in 
1929, showed a most extraordinary degree of unionization in a great variety of 
trades. A comparison with Leo Wolman’s estimates of the extent of organiza- 
tion among wage-earners by occupations for 1920, suggests itself: whereas for 
the country as a whole the building trades were 25 per cent organized in 1920, in 
Chicago in 1929 they were 81 per cent union; only 12 per cent of the country’s 
teamsters and chauffeurs were organized, as against 77 per cent of those in Chi- 
cago, at these respective dates. Street railway systems in Chicago were 100 per 
cent organized; those for the country as a whole, only 53 per cent, indicating that 
there were many communities in which the union had not gained recognition. 
In some of the manufacturing industries, e.g., printing, the discrepancy is not 
great; in metal manufacturing the Chicago shops were less highly organized in 
1929 (6 per cent) than the industry as a whole in 1920 (13 per cent). On the 
whole, however, the city which Mr. Christenson has selected for his study pre- 
sents a picture of collective bargaining which is not typical of most American 
communities, but is a rather special case. It appears to offer an excellent field in 
which to study trade-union strategy at its most successful stage; but on the other 
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hand, it will not serve so well if the aim is to construct a general theory concern- 
ing collective bargaining. 

The results of the present study are somewhat disappointing, not because of 
any lack of care in searching for and recording facts. The author has collected a 
mass of data covering every step in collective bargaining in seven industries of 
major importance. The story simply does not come alive, mainly because the 
author is seeking an explanation in terms of general economic principles, rather 
than in institutional factors. ‘‘The study has not been primarily concerned with 
historical sequence, and it has therefore been possible to give at least brief con- 
sideration to the forces influencing the operation of collective bargaining 
throughout a wide range of industry” (p. 373). The Chicago market is consid- 
ered as “a panorama of the entire organized section of a metropolitan labor 
market” (p. viii), which warrants the interpretation that the author considers 
it a good representative sample. If Mr. Christenson had first set about to de- 
termine whether or not such was the case, he would have discovered that some 
of the industries most strongly organized in Chicago are unorganized, or only 
very partially organized, in other localities, although the economic character- 
istics of the industry are the same. Indeed, the instances described in this book 
themselves suggest the generalization that, given the right sort of strategy and 
support by other groups of organized workers, it is possible for a union to win 
recognition in almost any type of industry, whether competitive or monopolistic, 
whether blessed with an elastic or an inelastic demand for its products, whether 
saddled with a high or a low labor cost. In explaining the strength of organized 
labor in certain occupations in Chicago, Mr. Christenson’s own narrative plainly 
shows that the tactics and purposes of the teamsters’ unions have played a much 
more decisive part than the tenets of Marshallian economics. 

JEAN A. FLEXNER 
INDUSTRIAL DIvIsIoN 
U.S. CHILDREN’s BUREAU 
WasuinctTon, D.C. 


The American Federation of Labor: History, Policies and Prospects. By 
Lewis L. Lorwin, with the assistance of JEAN ATHERTON FLEXNER. 
Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1933. Pp. xix+573. $2.75. 
Contrary to historical precedent, instead of increasing its strenght the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor grew progressively weaker during the “New Era” 

period of prosperity 1922-29. In consequence, students quite generally assumed 
that the end of the era of Gomperian unionism was close at hand. Section vii of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, the specific support of President Roose- 
velt and General Johnson, and the policies of the National Labor Board have, 
however, given A. F. of L. unionism a new lease on life. The vigorous campaign 
for organization, accompanied by an unprecedented number of strikes during 
the past nine months, and the controversy over “company unionism versus 
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trade-unionism’’ have made the A. F. of L. an institution of major importance. 
This change has created the need for a concise and penetrating, yet comprehen- 
sive, exposition of the structure, theories, policies, and methods of A. F. of L. 
unionism. 

Dr. Lorwin’s book is a timely contribution. It presents a wealth of factual 
information, a concise and realistic picture of the structure and government of 
the Federation and the various ways in which it functions, and a critical evalua- 
tion of policies and methods. 

Although the criticism is vigorous, it is the criticism of a sympathetic friend 
who does not stop to question the economic and political theories and doctrines of 
trade-unionism. The suggestions that accompany the critical comments are in- 
tended to make it a more effective institution from the standpoint of the trade- 
unionist, rather than to make it a more tolerable or useful social institution. To 
many students the treatment will appear far too sympathetic, and many will be 
disappointed in the absence of criticism of theories and doctrines. 

Despite certain shortcomings, the book is, however, a distinctive contribu- 
tion to the literature on trade-unionism. Persons interested in a concise, yet 
exhaustive, exposition of the structure, policies, and methods of the A. F. of L. 
should consult this reference. R. W. STONE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Social Cost of Industrial Insurance. By Maurice TAyLor, New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1933. Pp. 421. $3.50. 

It is a remarkable fact that Industrial life insurance designed primarily for the work- 
ing class and affecting at least half the total population of the United States, should be 
either totally unknown to or completely misunderstood by the vast majority of those 
not immediately concerned with it. This ignorance and misunderstanding is all the 
more curious in view of the existence of this branch of life insurance in this country for 
nearly sixty years and the fact that after more than three full years of rapid decline, 
there are still outstanding nearly seventy million policies with a face value of approxi- 
mately seventeen billions of dollars and costing wage earners more than $750,000,000 
annually in premiums. The prevalence of misapprehension becomes of serious concern 
when it applies to those in whose hands lies the responsibility for the formulation and 
direction of sound public opinion and puvlicy, the protection of which the industrial 
class so sadly needs. 

Thus Dr. Taylor introduces the reader to this book which appears at a time 
when the social and economic implications of industrial insurance have reached 
unprecedented proportions. The book is offered not as a professional manual or 
textbook but rather as an analysis of the social elements in the insurance con- 
tract and methods of the industrial companies and their effects on industrial 
policyholders. Students of social problems lacking knowledge of insurance fun- 
damentals should find it a useful reference book from which to obtain some much 
needed understanding of industrial insurance. 

Dr. Taylor finds that whereas wage workers’ incomes increased nearly three 
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times between 1910 and 1929, industrial insurance sextupled. The amount 
spent on premiums, however, increased seven times, due to the predominance of 
endowment policies. From 1930 to 1932 industrial insurance dropped 5.5 per 
cent, while income declined 60 per cent. Premiums paid, however, increased 4.5 
per cent. This is wholly at variance with what might have been expected from 
the extremely depressed state of the working-class income. Of the industrial 
insurance sold in 1928 by the three largest industrial companies, 37 per cent 
was on the lives of children under 14, of which 9.2 per cent were under one year 
of age and 27.5 per cent were under age nine. For every dollar of industrial in- 
surance sold and revived in 1920, 46.5 cents of insurance was terminated. In 
1932 it was 135.2 cents; that is to say, 35.2 per cent more insurance terminated 
in 1932 than the combined amount sold and revived during the same period. 
The high lapse ratio is a well-known phenomenon of industrial insurance. As 
much as 31 per cent of the insurance sold by one large company lapses during 
the first two years of its existence. The average duration of a policy is 9.6 years 
per policy. For every dollar paid in premiums between 1911 and 1932, industrial 
policyholders received 45 cents, whereas ordinary policyholders received 68 
cents. The industrial policyholder is forced by the nature of the system to pay 
too high a cost for the type of insurance he buys, compared with the ordinary 
policyholder. 

After analyzing the cost of industrial insurance, the high lapse ratio, and 
company methods, Dr. Taylor concludes that the factors influencing the sale 
and maintenance of weekly premium insurance, instead of resting on economic 
ability of the family, lie more largely in the domain of psychology; and these 
psychological factors in turn are emphasized by the particular method with 
which the business is conducted. Excessive competition oppresses the agent, 
burdens the policyholder, and yields the companies a preponderance of im- 
properly written business, resulting in a vast system of economic and social 
waste. Dr. Taylor touches at the heart of the problem when he suggests that a 
change is necessary in the method of compensating branch managers and assist- 
ant managers so their fees do not fluctuate with the production record of the 
agent. This much-needed reform on the part of the companies, he believes, 
would do much to reduce the wide gap that too often exists between the ex- 
pressed ideals of the home office and the practice of the agent in the field, the 
latter of whom is not always to blame, since the demand for quantitative pro- 
duction is not always conducive to ethical performance. 

Industrial insurance serves different ends than ordinary insurance and has 
fallen short of its potentialities for the working man, for whom society must 
offer other means of more economical insurance. The book offers suggestions 
for improving the system of private insurance, discusses other forms of private 
insurance, and describes the governmentally fostered insurance and govern- 
mentally operated schemes which are being tried here and elsewhere as solutions 
for the social and economic waste in the industrial insurance system. 

Because of Dr. Taylor’s statistical treatment of the growth and cost of in- 
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dustrial insurance, and the valuable material in his book, there is real danger 
that social workers particularly will accept too freely and uncritically some of 
his unsound conclusions and suggested principles for the treatment of insurance 
problems in dependent families. For example, his tendency to suggest cash 
surrenders rather than economical conservation of the oldest and, therefore, 
cheapest policies, should be questioned. This procedure is too often unsound 
insurance practice and inadvisable from the standpoint of case-work treatment. 
The reviewer does not agree with his rather sweeping assertion that ordinary 
policies in dependent families should be maintained first by exhausting the 
available loan value for premium loans; that thereafter the social agency should 
pay the premiums, including the interest on the accumulated loan; and, further, 
that the agency should take, as an investment, an assignment of the policy for 
the amount of premiums it pays. To do as Dr. Taylor suggests means that the 
community would be paying premiums for insurance at the same rate charged 
for the original policy although the face amount of the original policy no longer 
exists. In addition, the interest on the loan plus the premium rate on the im- 
paired original policy makes the total cost of the impaired insurance prohibitive 
—certainly a doubtful economy. 

Case-work solutions offer several other alternatives such as paid-up insur- 
ance or extended insurance, or reducing the policy to a smaller denomination in 
keeping with the reduced circumstances; or, for example, if the insured is in- 
capacitated, maintaining the policy on condition that the insured specifically 
designates his children as beneficiaries. Or he may make a suitable will. Either 
of the latter two alternatives can reasonably safeguard the insurance proceeds 
to the future support of the dependent children through suitable probate court 
procedure, which is not the expensive matter commonly supposed, particularly 
if the social agency has its own legal counselor or has access to such services at 
low cost. A third alternative is available in the policy itself. Most ordinary life 
insurance policies contain clauses by which the insured may require the company 
to pay the insurance to his beneficiary or trustee for the support of the family 
of the insured, such payments to be made in regular amounts at stated intervals. 
This arrangement, when it meets the needs of the case, reasonably safeguards 
the insurance for family support without the expense of administration. The 
object in contributing directly or indirectly for ordinary insurance in depend- 
ent families obviously is to prolong the period of self-support following the 
death of the insured. Using up the loan value does not accomplish this. An 
agency assignment of the policy will not accomplish this desired end. Further- 
more, the practice of a social agency, private or public, taking assignments on 
the insurance of its clients for premiums advanced is a questionable public pol- 
icy in view of the case-work implications and the fact that charitable relief is not 


a loan but rather in the nature of a gift. 
FLora SLocuM 


C1TIzENS’ COMMITTEE ON RELIEF AND EMPLOYMENT 
Unit “A,” St. Lours 
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The Colonial Land and Emigration Commission. By Frep H. Hitcuins. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. Pp. xviii+384. 
$3.00. 

Ireland and Irish Emigration to the New World from 1815 to the Famine. 
By Wi ti1amM Forses ApAmMs. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1932. Pp. viit444. $4.00. 

Emigration from tke British Isles. By W. A. CARROTHERS. London: P. S. 
King, 1929. Pp. xii+328. 155. 

These three competent historical studies in the field of emigration will be 
useful not only to historical students but to those interested in the development 
of America’s social problems. England looked to colonization as one method of 
solving her numerous and recurrent economic difficulties in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. In order to conduct emigration in an organized, systematic 
manner during an important period of colonial development, the Colonial Emi- 
gration Commission was founded and became a center of influence in relation to 
emigration policy during the years 1840-78. The first study discusses the organi- 
zation and personnelof the Emigration Board, the diffusion of information for vol- 
untary emigration, the administration of the so-called Passenger Acts, and the 
general emigration problems of the period. As early as 1835 a British emigration 
agent had been appointed, probably as a result of the provisions of the Poor- 
Law of 1834 regarding parish aid for ‘“paupers” who could be emigrated to the 
British colonies. The numbers actually emigrated at parish expense were not 
large perhaps because many were “unwilling to set out burdened with the cloak 
of pauperism.” Dr. Hitchins has unearthed a great deal of new and very interest- 
ing material from the Colonel Wise Manuscripts in the Public Record Office in 
London and from the Canadian archives at Ottawa, where the correspondence 
of the governor-genera! and the colonial secretary have yielded some new 
material. 

Professor Adams tells a vivid and thrilling story of the emigration tide that 
set out from Ireland in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. The state 
of Irish agriculture was the direct cause of the great exodus, ‘frantic efforts on 
the part of the landlords to remove the pauper population from their land” when 
the Irish Poor-Law was impending. There is a very interesting analysis of the 
report of the Irish Poor-Law Commission 1833-36: 

The emigration of the evicted raises an interesting question—that of the means 
which enabled them to go. There could be no doubt of their desire. In all the evidence 
before the Poor Commissioners but two instances occur in which ejected tenants pre- 
ferred other aid than assistance in emigration, while hundreds expressed a wish to go to 
America. But there is also much testimony to the effect that the evicted were too poor 
to raise even the small capital necessary for passage at that time. The answer is to be 
found first in the help of friends, a help so generally extended to Irish emigrants, that 
in most of the answers to the question: “Have they received any, and what assistance, 
for the purpose of emigration?” it escaped comment. Others were aided by compensa- 
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tion from their landlords for crops in the ground or for buildings. In addition, there was 
considerable direct aid from landlords, consisting usually of passage money, sometimes 
supplemented by a small capital for use on arrival in America. In 1826 landlords had 
expressed willingness to co-operate in a general scheme, but had given little actual assist- 
ance. In 1833 forty-seven parishes reported direct landlord assistance in emigration, 
and twenty-three others aid by public subscription, presumably from the gentry. These 
seventy parishes were widely scattered throughout Ireland—only three counties, Cork, 
Kilkenny, and Queens containing more than five. 

Indirectly, evictions added to the causes of emigration by spreading unemployment 
from districts already overpopulated to others where the pressure had hitherto been 
less severe [pp. 166-67]. 


Professor Carrothers paints on a large canvas the long story of modern emi- 
gration from the British Isles with special reference to the development of the 
overseas colonies from the early settlements in Canada and in Australia, the 
nineteenth-century movements, the great war and emigration, with an inter- 
esting chapter on such special emigration problems as the emigration of women, 
children, and young persons. 

Everyone interested in immigration or emigration problems whether in the 
United States, Great Britain, or the British overseas Dominions will be grateful 
for these books and the new light thrown on many very old social problems. 

E. A. 


The Jews and Minority Rights (1898-1919). By Oscar I. JANowsky 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. 419. (Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law No. 384.) $3.75. 


Professor Janowsky has added a dramatic and instructive chapter to the vast 
literature dealing with the peace treaties which ended the World War. His book 
is a notable contribution to history. It traces the origin of the minorities treaties 
and particularly the efforts of Jewish leaders, European and American, to protect 
their co-religionists in Poland, Roumania, and elsewhere against oppression and 
wilful discrimination based solely on racial cr religious prejudices or antipataies. 

The leaders in question did not obtain all they worked and fought for with 
great skill, ability, and energy. But the compromises they were compelled to 
accept appear to have been forced, not alone by the attitude of statesmen and 
diplomats, but also by conflicts and profound divisions within the elements they 
sought to benefit and serve./ The demands of the extreme nationalists among the 
Jews of Poland, for example, as of the orthodox Zionists, went far beyond those 
of the advocates of assimilation, or the liberal and non-nationalist Jews. 

However, the minorities treaties were eventually acclaimed by all Jewish fac- 
tions as a great victory over bigotry and reaction. They were supposed ade- 
quately to guarantee liberty and security to all, with complete equality before 
the law. And the League of Nations was there to prevent violation of the clauses 
deemed equivalent to a charter of freedom and humanity. 
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The story told in the book is not complete. Another volume, not yet begun, 
may continue it and show that the minority treaties have not been observed or 
respected either in Poland or in Roumania. The League and its sanctions have 
not been successfully appealed to by the victims of the persisting hatreds and 
animosities. 

We know what has happened in Hitlerized Germany or to the liberal institu- 
tions of Italy. The recrudescence of a rabid anti-Semitism in Europe has made 
hash of the minority treaties, and of other theoretical safeguards as well. 

Thus, Professor Janowsky’s faithful and admirable chronicle possesses today 
historical interest only. But this sufficiently justifies it. Furthermore, it throws 
some light on certain aspects of the old and terribly complex Jewish problem, the 
solution of which requires more than a few scraps of paper. 

Victor S. YARROS 
Lewis INstTITUTE 
CHICAGO 


National Minorities in Europe. By O1TO JUNGHANN. New York: Covici- 
Friede, 1932. Pp. 121. $1.50. 


Much has been written since the war, or the ratification of the several treaties 
which ended it, about the rights of racial, religious, and national minorities. 
Promises made, or forced upon, a number of states by the idealistic advocates 
of freedom and self-determination have notoriously been broken; and, moreover, 
some states were too proud, or too powerful, to deign even to make promises to 
minorities subjected to discrimination or compulsory assimilation. 

Well, what is the status of major minorities today? Has there been any im- 
provement in it, and, if not, why not, and what is the probable future of these 
oppressed minorities? 

Dr. Junghann, a former president of a German district government, asks 
these and other questions in his impartial volume—a timely and welcome one, 
even if inadequate in some instances—and answers them fairly and realistically. 
He does not indulge in indictments and denunciations, even where deserved. 
He tries to understand both sides—the sovereign nation and the minority or 
minorities complaining of persecution or, at least, of indifference to their just 
claims. Dr. Junghann finds some minorities a little unreasonable and ill pre- 
pared for the autonomy and liberty they demand; but, on the whole, he sym- 
pathizes with the minorities and urges the sovereign states to make more liberal 
concessions to the dissatisfied subjects for the sake, not of abstract justice mere- 
ly, but of internal peace, harmony, and steady progress. He says truly: ‘“‘Will- 
units which are coerced, or which coerce in their turn, can never combine to form 
a high order of things.” 

Dr. Junghann has not a few admirable practical suggestions to make in his 
little book; but his style, unfortunately, is pedantic and ponderous. A lighter 
touch and simpler language would have given him a larger audience and a 
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more responsive one. His attitude toward the state as an institution is too 
German, not sufficiently elastic for these days of political pluralism and reviving 


internationalism. 
V.-S.8. 


Religion Today, a Challenging Enigma. A Symposium of Lectures. Edited 
by Artuur L. Swirt, Jk. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Co., 1933. Pp. xvi+300. $2.50. 

“The chapters of this book were first presented in 1032 as a series of lectures 
on religion at the New School for Social Research in New York City. . . . its 
facts are reliable, its opinions competent and conflicting; its peculiar genius lies 
in the fact that .. . . it desires no converts, theistic or atheistic” (p. ix). 

Those contributing lectures are: G. G. Atkins, M. R. Cohen, C. W. Ferguson, 
Hornell Hart, J. H. Holmes, Alvin Johnson, F. J. McConnell, J. V. Molden- 
hawer, D. S. Muzzey, L. I. Newman, R. Niebuhr, J. A. Ryan, A. L. Swift, F. 
Wittels. Each of the chapters is interesting; some are brilliant and masterly 
epitomes, such as those of G. G. Atkins on “The World’s Living Religions,” C. 
W. Ferguson on “Modern Superstition and Magic,” D. S. Muzzey on ‘‘Religion 
and History,” Hornell Hart on “Religion and Psychical Research,” and, as far 
as he goes, Arthur L. Swift, Jr., on “Religion in Primitive Societies.’ In his chap- 
ter ‘Religion in Action” Professor Swift devotes some space and argument, both 
inadequate, to religion as an agency for social reconstruction. 

Such a possibility is decisively challenged by Reinhold Niebuhr, dealing with 
“Protestantism, Capitalism and Communism.” To be sure, he commences with 
a handsome recantation of the fallacy that “Protestantism is responsible for 
capitalism and economic competition”’; indeed, he concedes that Protestantism 
may even be credited with increasing “honesty in business” and, by inference, 
“diligence, thrift, continence and temperance” (p. 142). Nevertheless, the old 
fallacy bobs up: “There is an inevitable line of moral decadence which leads 
from the austere morality of John Calvin to the highly prudential business ethic 
of Benjamin Franklin” (p. 143). It is to be presumed that Dr. Niebuhr does not 
make himself a sharer in such moral decadence by holding life or fire insurance, 
or using a public library—all of them the fruit of Benjamin’s degradation! As 
might be expected, though deplored, the Rev. Mr. Niebuhr soon passes into his 
now monotonous Americanese version of Communist dialectic: “The proletarian 
has a sense of social responsibility . . . . which the middle class person lacks.” 
From then on there is an inevitable line of mental decadence to the end of the 
chapter: “To a certain degree the difference between middle class people and 
proletarians is the difference between self-deception and frankness.” 

In his case, as in that of the contributions of Cohen, Wittels, and Newman, 
we question the editor’s boast that “‘its facts are reliable and its opinions com- 
petent.”’ 
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It is reserved for Bishop McConnell to achieve the most accurate, the most 
rational, and the most inspiring chapter in the book, ‘“The Church and Social 
Progress.” ‘Christianity is now teaching, as never before, that human values 
are the best key to the understanding of divine values... . . The first function 
of the Church is to guard the rights of her ministers to say what they feel called 
upon to say about social matters . . . . the churches are in better position to 
get at some of the facts as to the human effects of social forces than are any other 
organizations whatsoever . . . . it is openness of procedure that should always 
mark the relation of the Church to social matters ... . it is the duty of the 
Church to help reduce to a minimum the need of force in any social realm.” 

It would be fortunate if the beautiful prevision of “the Religion of the Fu- 
ture” by John Haynes Holmes were read after Bishop McConnell’s words; and 
then the very thoughtful epilogue of Alvin W. Johnson on the same theme: ‘A 
rationally mystical religion which shall draw together the remnants of the ob- 
solescent religions and creeds in a widely human cosmopolitan community” (p. 
264). 

To the amazement of the reviewer, in a course of lectures in a new school of 
social research, none was devoted to the presumably relevant, factually opulent 
theme, “Religion and Humanitarian Service and Reform.” 


CHARLES LYTTLE 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


Housing in Pittsburgh. Three-Year Report 1931-1932-1933. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: The Pittsburgh Housing Association, 1934. Pp. 32. 


The Pittsburgh Housing Association is a private agency financed by the 
Pittsburgh Community Fund. The range of activities it has been able to carry 
out on a budget which, in 1933, amounted to less than $20,000 is a tribute to the 
zeal that animates its program. Although the assembling of information and 
public education absorb a large measure of the Association’s energy, a consider- 
able amount of field work in the interest of enforcement is also undertaken. A 
total of 5,668 inspections is reported for the year 1933. Since 1929 the ratio of 
violations abated to violations reported has steadily risen. This fact, the report 
points out, justifies no false optimism, for “laxness is not always or immediately 
reflected in statistics.’”’” The Association notes that the uncorrected violations 
are of increasing seriousness, as the volume of unpaid rents and delinquent taxes 
mounts. 

The Association has aggressively promoted a program of demolition on the 
ground that “ridding the city of its worst wrecks at least alleviated unemploy- 
ment, cleared sites for future building, and decreased fire or sanitary hazards.” 
Since a surplus of dwellings is reported in Pittsburgh, this was undoubtedly a 
sound program. In many communities, however, immediate emphasis upon 
demolition would merely increase overcrowding. So clearly has this been demon- 
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strated that Sir E. D. Simon, a leading British expert, in his recent book The 
Anti-Slum Campaign declares that demolition should never be undertaken until 
numerous vacancies begin to appear in the slums as a result of removals of 
tenants to modern housing that is within their means. 

Of special interest to social workers is the account of the Association’s activ- 
ities with respect to “‘shantytowns” and “Hoovervilles.”” Through intervention 
of the Association an order of the Bureau of Building Inspection to demolish a 
shanty colony in “The Strip” was withdrawn. Thereafter Shantytown was in- 
spected daily by the police, fire, and sanitary bureaus. The poorest of the shacks 
were torn down and rebuilt in more orderly fashion. Three considerations led 
the Association to intercede in this case: (1) lack of other shelter, either public 
or private, for homeless men, (2) capacity of many of the men for self-support if 
rent were free, (3) the sense of achievement engendered in “self-respecting men 
whose chief lack was a job.” 

Some question might be raised about a philanthropic agency intervening to 
enable homeless men to continue throughout the winter in shacks hastily thrown 
up on a bleak waste along the railroad tracks without plumbing and toilet facil- 
ities and without decent furniture or bedding. In any event this is striking testi- 
mony of the indifference and neglect that communities have meted out to un- 
attached men. The Housing Association acted in good faith and in the belief 
that it was serving the interest of these men. Actually, however, this group of 
outcasts had a legitimate claim upon the community. They should have spent 
the winter, on the same level of relief as family men, in adequate quarters of their 
own choosing and at public expense. The Housing Association was not, of course, 
the administrative authority to decide this, and they were undoubtedly only 


trying to mitigate what they could not change more radically. 
A. W. McM. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Immigrant Farmers and Their Children. By EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. (Institute 
of Social and Religious Research.) New York: Doubleday Doran & Co. 
Pp. xvit+277. $2.75. 

This useful volume falls into two parts, the first of which deals with certain general 
questions regarding rural immigrants and the second part with four studies of selected 
immigrant communities. In spite of the fact that one-quarter of all the foreign-born 
in America live in rural areas, many investigators deal with immigration as a question 
affecting cities almost exclusively. Despite the preference given under the quota law 
to immigrants with agricultural experience, very little has been known of the success 
or failure of such immigrants when they are settled on the land. Who are they? Where 
are they found? Are they good farmers or bad? Do they become assimilated to the 
American way of life? Whom do they marry? How do their children compare in school 
with American children? These and other important questions are asked and answered 
in this book, which was prepared before the present wave of interest in so-called “‘sub- 
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sistence farming.” Further material has been gathered on the marriages of farmers of 
foreign stock and on the intelligence of their children in the hope that more light will 
be thrown upon the much-debated question of the “old” and the “new” immigration. 
Whether such comparisons can ever furnish a valuable contribution to this question 
will be questioned by many readers. 

Especially valuable are the four special studies of immigrant farming communities 
in different parts of the country—a colony in North Carolina including various national 
groups, a Danish settlement in Minnesota, a Czech community in Virginia, and a 
Polish group in Massachusetts. 

The volume in various ways supplements Peter A. Speek’s A Stake in the Land, 
the valuable report on this subject in the Americanization series of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. 


America in the Forties. Letters of Ole Munch Raeder. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1929. Pp. xxi+244. $2.50. 

These letters which were translated and edited for the Norwegian-American Histori- 
cal Association by Gunnar J. Malmin offer shrewdly interesting observations on Ameri- 
can life of a day long past. Munch Raeder was a distinguished Norwegian jurist, who 
was sent to this country to study American institutions, particularly the jury system, 
and to report back to his own country. The letters, most of which were published origi- 
nally in a newspaper in Christiania, contain many interesting observations on the immi- 
grants of an earlier day. 


Hezekiah Niles as an Economist (Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Ser. LI, No. 5). By RicHARD GABRIEL STONE. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. 137. $1.25. 

This is a very competent study of the work of one of the early American economic 
writers. As the publisher of the famous Niles Weekly Register, Niles had a great deal of 
influence, and his economic theories, which were in opposition to English classical eco- 
nomic theory, received much attention. ‘America was a promised land waiting for the 
chosen people to explore its untold wealth. Its virgin soil lacked only peopie to till it.” 


Mathew Carey; A Study in American Economic Development (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Ser. LI, No. 4). By 
KENNETH WYER Rowe. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. 140. 
Dr. Rowe has prepared a very interesting monograph dealing with one of the most 

picturesque figures in the history of American social reform movements. Mathew Carey, 

an Irish immigrant who became an American economist and publicist and publisher of 
influence during the period from approximately 1790 through the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, was distinguished for his humanitarian activities. He was a member of the Phila- 
delphia Committee formed in 1793 at the time of the outbreak of the yellow fever to re- 
lieve the sick, check the spread of disease, and care for the children orphaned by the 
epidemic. He also wrote a valuable account of the “Malignant Fever Lately Prevalent 
in Philadelphia.” He was an early secretary of the Hibernian Society for the protec- 
tion of “immigrants who were arriving from Ireland destitute and friendless” and a 
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manager of the Philadelphia Irish Emigrant Society, which was formed in 1816 to assist 
the Irish immigrants who were in need of help. 

He became interested in the problem of poor-relief in 1827 and “was horrified to 
learn ‘that every family in Philadelphia pays for the support of the poor $1.94 more than 
a family of the same size in New York—$1.27 more than a family in Boston—and $2.85 
more than a family in Baltimore!’ The problem was being met in Philadelphia chiefly 
by family provisioning and out-door relief, which Carey condemned as holding out ‘a 
premium to idleness, improvidence, profligacy, pauperism, and their inseparable at- 
tendants, vice and crime.’ ” 

His biographer notes that “his investigations led him to exonerate private charities 
from the odium in which they were held, to insist that the poor were often helpless vic- 
tims of inadequate wages, unemployment, and industrial disease rather than their own 
weak characters.’”’ But he believed in constructive remedies and emphasized the “right 
of workers to a living wage.” He was indefatigable in his efforts to improve conditions 
and to help those who suffered because of inadequate wages and unemployment. He 
organized public meetings and committees of investigation, and published a large num- 
ber of essays and pamphlets on the “best methods of relieving the distresses of the poor.” 
His biographer thinks that “his favorable opinion of the utility of private charity, which 
persists in this country today, was supplemented with proposals for subscription ‘drives’ 
similar to modern Community Fund campaigns” (p. 102). 


Democratic Ideas in Turgenev’s Works. By Harry HERSHKOWI1z. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. 131. $1.50. 

This little book will be read with pleasure and profit by two groups of persons— 
cultivated liberals and lovers of Russian literature. It is a sympathetic study of the 
humanism and politico-social philosophy of Ivan Turgenev, the great Russian novelist. 

Mr. Hershkowitz prepared himself, by wide and quite exhaustive study, for the 
grateful task represented by his monograph. He is familiar with the best Russian crit- 
icism, as well as Russian history and Russian literary philosophy. His conclusions 
are thoroughly well grounded. 

Turgenev was not a democrat, perhaps, but he was a genuine liberal and progressive. 
He knew Western Europe and its best cultural possessions; and he had nothing but con- 
tempt for the so-called orthodox Slavophil school, which exalted Russian superstition, 
ignorance, and tyranny in the name of “nationalism.” He was a sensitive, tender- 
hearted man; and he hated slavery, tyranny, and brutality in all their forms. 

But he was too good an artist to engage in direct propaganda. He was candid and 
impartial in his fiction. He was not deceived by false pretenses, posing, and phrase- 
mongering. He painted remarkable portraits from life, and he never hesitated to 
expose the follies and blunders of the rash and inexperienced revolutionists and nihilists 
of his day. Never was he overoptimistic, and the policy of assassination and terror he 
regarded as a tragic error. He was an evolutionist and had no faith in political miracles. 
He did much, however, for Russian intellectual, moral, and spiritual progress; and 
even the bolsheviks, with their empty jargon about “proletarian culture,” are forced 
to pay him glowing tributes. Lenin valued him and fully realized his worth as a man 
and creative artist. 


VicToR S. YARROS 
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Joseph Smith and His Mormon Empire. By Harry M. BEARDSLEY. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. 421. $4.00 

This biography relates the story of one of the amazing episodes in American history. 
It begins with the boy trying to see his future in a piece of crystal placed in the crown 
of an old felt hat. It traces that boy, the victim of mental disease and the subject of 
incredible ambition, through a period of power to the moment of his own destruction, 
and then traces the community, whose organization rested upon those visions, to the 
time at which they were forced to leave the city which he had built and find refuge in 
the western country. 

The author started out to make Joseph Smith the subject of a novel, but found the 
facts more striking and more interesting than fiction could have invented. The state- 
ments are soundly documented, the bibliography is extensive, and the illustrations add 
greatly to the interest of the account. 


England. A History of British Progress from the Early Ages to the Present Day. 
By Cyrit E. Rosinson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1930. 
Pp. xiv+892. $5.00. 

The publication of a one-volume edition of this very useful history of England will 
be welcomed in this country. Originally published in England in four volumes, the pres- 
ent edition, by the use of thin paper, includes all of the original work, as well as some 
revisions and additions, without being too bulky. The author has brought the narrative 
up to the close of 1927, including some comments on Anglo-American relations. 

This is now, perhaps, the most comprehensive one-volume history of England avail- 
able. The author, who has been on the staff of Winchester College, England, has suc- 
ceeded in producing not only a usefully compact but accurate and very readable history 
of England. The economic and political development of the country are emphasized in 
this book, which includes more than a score of plates, as well as something like sixty 
maps and plans. 


A Tenement in Soho or Two Flights Up. By GEoRGE THoMAS. Foreword by 
Joun OxenuHAM. London: Jonathan Cape, 1931. Pp. xiii-+-320. 7s. 6d. 
This book is recommended as a very interesting human document. The author is one 

of four members of a family, all of whom are crippled by progressive muscular atrophy. 

Living in “poverty, weariness and increasing misery,” these four people “refuse to be 

shattered” and continue to face life “with extremely keen and understanding eyes.” 

This volume, a diary kept by one of the afflicted members of this family, gives a picture 

of slum life in Central London. It has been correctly described as ‘‘a fine monument to 

the human spirit.” 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Thirty Thousand in Search of Work. By Giavys L. PALMER. (Pennsy]- 
vania Department of Labor and Industry, State Employment Com- 
mission.) Harrisburg, Pa.: Bureau of Publications, Department of 
Property and Supplies, 1933. Pp. 94. $0.30. 


Since February, 1932, the Pennsylvania Employment Commission, financed 
from the state and community funds, supplemented by the Spelman Fund, has 
maintained a demonstration employment office in Philadelphia. A research staff 
has made a careful study of the records of this office in an effort to answer cer- 
tain questions and to discover an adequate technique for the enlarged employ- 
ment service under the Wagner Act. 

Only as such research can be carried forward through the full swing of an 
economic cycle will it be possible to determine how much of this data is typical 
and universal. For example, when work is given on the basis of need, and to 
married men with families in preference to single men, fictitious children find 
their way into applications. Again, increased demand for workers in certain 
trades, which at first glance seems so hopeful for vocational guidance or re- 
training, may be a mushroom growth due to the depression: for instance, shoe- 
repairing may be an economy measure traceable to the pinch of hard times. 

As for retraining, itself, even that takes courage, with mechanization con- 
stantly reaching up to snatch the skill needed for the more intricate human 
operations, and turning the human ski’l to dust. One can think only with a 
shudder of the biblical curse: ‘‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand 
forget its cunning.’’ What is this Jerusalem which we seem to have forgotten 
in this instance? Is it not the fact that industry is not an end in itself, but only a 
means, which should adapt itself readily to the end of securing the good life for 
all the individuals in the community? 

There has been all too little analysis of records in employment work, and, 
in fact, in all social work; we modestly hide our good deeds in fireproof files, and 
research would not only bring conditions and trends to the attention of the com- 
munity and to lawmakers, but it would also train the workers themselves to 
interpret the individual case which confronts them in relation to its significance 
in the broader problems. This study is therefore a most hopeful beginning, and 
if it means that the extension of the employment service will quite generally 
include staff and equipment for such analysis, we shall make progress rapidly. 


Amy G. MAHER 
ToLepo ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE 
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LICENSING PROSTITUTION 


Abolition of Licensed Houses: An Enquiry by the Secretariat (of the 
Social Section of the League of Nations) for the Committee on Traffic 
in Women and Children. Geneva, June 15, 1934. Pp. 96. Official 
No.: C. 221. M. 88. 1934. IV. Distributed in the United States by 
the World Peace Foundation, Boston. 


The old question, which Abraham Flexner’s book on Prostitution in Europe 
answered so completely, as to whether licensed houses or the practice of licensing 
and regulating prostitution are or are not an incentive to traffic both national 
and international, has been raised at every meeting of the League Committee on 
Traffic in Women and Children. The fear that abolition would result in an in- 
crease of venereal disease or would be prejudicial to public order was always ex- 
pressed by some government representatives. 

At its 1933 meeting, foreseeing that there would be a detailed discussion in 
1934 on this subject in connection with the discussion of the findings of the En- 
quiry in the East, the Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dren asked the secretariat to assemble ‘‘full and accurate information on the 
latest developments in regard to the licensed-house system and, where licensed 
houses have been closed, in regard to the results of such measures, especially in 
cosmopolitan centres, seaports and garrison towns.” This report is in answer to 
that request and was presented at the April, 1934, meeting of the Committee. 
It seeks to answer the question, “What, in actual practice, have been the con- 
sequences of the abolition of the system of licensed houses.” 

Inquiries were conducted ‘‘on the spot” in Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, Am- : 
sterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Warsaw. Through co-operation with other 
agencies reports were also secured for Copenhagen, Geneva, Prague, Riga, Rot- 
terdam, Stockholm, Strasburg, Tallinn, and Vienna, and certain towns in the 
British Empire. Sections of the report are also devoted to the effects of the 
“Closing of Licensed or Tolerated Houses in Certain Seaport Towns and Crown 
Colonies of the British Empire in the East” and to a discussion of Latin Ameri- 
can problems and the action taken by the Advisory Committee. 

Information was secured from public officials, from officials of preventive in- 
stitutions, public social welfare organizations and private social hygiene associa- 
tions. The result is the accumulation of new evidence against the licensing sys- 
tem and in favor of abolition. In the first place, forty-three countries are listed 
which have never adopted, or which have wholly or partly abolished, the system 
of licensed houses. France is among these with thirteen towns which have abol- 
ished the system of licensed houses, Czechoslovakia, which abolished in 1922, 
Germany in 1927, Hungary in 1929, and the old advocates of abolition such as 
Great Britain, the United States, Norway, and Denmark. 

In the inquiry information was collected as to 


1. Date of the abolition of the system of licensed houses and measures taken with 
regard to the inmates of the establishments which were closed. 
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2. Laws and regulations at present in force for the protection of public morals, and 
the results of their application. 

3. Measures applied to combat venereal disease, and the efficacy of these measures. 

4. Preventive measures. 

5. Opinion of persons in direct contact with prostitution regarding the value of the 
measures at present in force as compared with the former system of licensed houses. 


and the information secured is summarized by cities under these headings. 
The principal conclusions drawn are as follows: 


1. The system of licensed houses is declining. 

2. No town which once abolished the system of licensed houses has, so far as could 
be discovered, re-established it. 

3. Certain cities, Antwerp, Riga, Strasburg, Tallinn, Warsaw, and Vienna, though 
they have abolished the system of licensed houses, register and supervise prostitutes. 

4. The other cities included in the inquiry which have abolished licensed houses have 
abandoned all special regulations applicable to prostitutes and medical supervision of 
registered prostitutes has been replaced by health measures. 

5. In fourteen of the fifteen European cities from which information was obtained, 
the opinion expressed by competent authorities was either that the abolition of licensed 
houses had greatly improved conditions (Amsterdam, Antwerp, Berlin, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Prague, Rotterdam, Tallinn and Warsaw), that there are no signs of any desire to 
change (Copenhagen and Stockholm), or that the closing has not resulted in injury to 
public health or public order (Strasburg “the slightest” and Vienna “no serious conse- 
quences”). The opinion reported from only one city, Riga, was to the effect that “as 
regards the campaign against venereal disease and the maintenance of public order the 
situation would be better if there were well-organized licensed houses subject to effective 
health and police supervision.” 


The system is dying but not yet dead. a | 





THE I.L.0. 


Report of the Director to the Eighteenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1934. Geneva: International Labour Office, 1934. 
Pp. 96. 

As the President’s Annual Message to Congress is supposed to analyze the 
state of the nation, the Report of the Director to the International Labour 
Conference is an analysis of world conditions as they affect labor. Albert 
Thomas, the first director, set a high standard in the reports that he submitted 
each year for some thirteen years. Harold Butler, who succeeded him as director 
more than a year ago, upholds that tradition. Although the Report is briefer 
than many of M. Thomas’ and has fewer concrete recommendations, it is an 
able and interesting analysis of the facts as to the effort that has been made 
toward recovery, the social consequences of the depression as reflected in un- 
employment, social insurance, wages, hours of work, and migration, the experi- 
ments in new types of social organization, and the work of the International 
Labour Organisation during the year 1933. 
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In his introductory statement (p. 6), Mr. Butler calls attention to the fact 
that 
When unemployment has continued winter after winter without any adequate relief 
and without any sign of early alleviation, when the farmer and the peasant are reduced 
to penury by inability to sell the fruit of their labour at a reasonable price, when the 
flow of capital and credit is reduced to a precarious trickle, the bounds of psychological 
endurance are eventually reached. In the end a tidal wave is generated which is apt 
to sweep away not only governments but constitutions, not only economic policies 
but even economic creeds which have long been worshipped with religious devotion. 


During the past year, he finds that in the United States and Germany the peo- 
ple “broke violently away from their past traditions under the goad of extreme 
economic distress, and both set out along new and untried paths.’”’ While rec- 
ognizing that the circumstances in the two countries as well as “the ideas and the 
methods which inspired their search for a better future” differed greatly, Mr. 
Butler finds that like Italy and Russia, each of them has “moved definitely in 
the direction of a planned or managed economy in substitution for the self- 
regulating or laissez-faire system” and that in almost every country excluding 
Great Britain the depression was undermining faith in “the old economic gods.” 

The work of the International Labour Organisation has been profoundly 
affected by these conditions. “In promoting the systematic relief of unemploy- 
ment, the maintenance of social insurance, the initiation of public works, the 
adaptation of working hours and other measures for dealing with the immediate 
situation,” Mr. Butler finds that “it has not neglected the duties of the hour.” 
At the 1933 Conference a resolution was adopted unanimously calling “for a 
complete programme of monetary and economic reconstruction.” Little prog- 
ress has been made toward that end, but the Director of the I.L.O. still thinks 
that “effective action cannot come from industry acting alone; nor is financial 
action or Government intervention by itself sufficient.” He deplores the failure 
of the World Economic Conference, particularly that it did not, at least, explore 
and promote an international program of public works. 

Economic collapse has been the principal cause both of political upheavals and of 
aggressive nationalism. Both are liable to provoke international conflict, until such time 
as the economic fever which gave rise to them can be allayed..... What is most need- 
ed, therefore, is a strong lead along the path toward a more rational organisation of the 
world’s economic life. 


The International Organisation has done its part in this crisis far more suc- 
cessfully than the League of Nations. It has been surer in its policies and pro- 
gram, and in the support which it commands. Its reports of industrial and labor 
conditions have been scientific and opportune, and its discussion of problems 
have been more realistic because a technical staff has reported each year to a 
Conference made up of representatives of labor and of industry, as well as of 
governments. 


G. A. 
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A MORE FLEXIBLE IMMIGRATION LAW 


Certain Proposed Changes in the Immigration Law, Memorandum of Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization to the Committee on Immi- 
gration of the Senate and the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion of the House of Representatives Relative to (U.S. Department of 
Labor, April 24, 1934). Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1934. Pp. 33. 

This memorandum represents a ‘‘New Deal” for the immigrant and also in 
relationships between a government bureau and Congress. In it Colonel Mac- 
Cormack, Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization, gives the findings 
of a careful study of the operation of the immigration laws by his own staff, as- 
sisted by other government agencies and committees of public-spirited citizens, 
in such form that congressional committees and the public can have no doubt 
as to exactly how proposed amendments of the immigration laws would work 
out in practice. His conclusions are that the present laws represent the senti- 
ment of the country and have been found sufficiently flexible to deal with the 
labor problems in relation to immigration which the depression has brought but 
that they need amendment to enable the Department of Labor to rid the coun- 
try of alien, habitual criminals, racketeers, and gangsters, and to prevent ex- 
treme hardships and injustice which deportation on technical ground, often 
against the public interest, causes. Illuminating examples are given in each 
category so that the memorandum constitutes a frank and useful discussion of 
the problems. 

It recommends H.R. 9363, which was introduced late in the second session of 
the Seventy-third Congress and did not come to a vote. This bill, the memoran- 
dum points out, proposes to give to the Secretary of Labor discretion in the de- 
portation of the following classes of aliens: (1) those lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence, (2) those who have lived ccntinuously in the United States for 
not less than ten years, (3) those entering under sixteen years of age and having 
a citizen or lawfully resident parent, or who have lived here five years, (4) those 
having near relatives who are citizens or lawful residents, and (5) those who 


testify for the government in prosecutions of commercial violators. 
G. A. 


AMERICAN VITAL STATISTICS 


Introduction to the Vital Statistics of the United States 1900 to 1930. By 
WALTER F. Wittcox (U.S. Bureau of the Census). Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1933. Pp. v+138. $0.10. 

Professor Willcox of Cornell University, one of our most distinguished statis- 
ticians, has prepared a very useful monograph for the Federal Census Bureau. 
In so far as a statistical report can be called “interesting reading,”’ this mono- 
graph should be so described, for it is written with the clarity of expression which 
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we have come from long experience to expect from the skilled hand of Professor 
Willcox. 

Although the Bureau of the Census has already published no less than twen- 
ty thousand quarto pages of tables dealing with vital statistics, it is pointed out 
that “vital statistics of the entire country are not yet a reality.” But many of 
our states and cities have had reasonably good vital statistics for a long period 
of time and, in view of the rapid progress since 1900, Professor Willcox thinks 
that vital statistics for the whole nation cannot be long delayed. When our 
census division of vital statistics was first organized at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, the registration area for mortality statistics covered only 4o per 
cent of the population of the country as compared with the present 96 per cent. 

It is interesting that a report by Forry in 1840 on sickness and mortality 
in the United States Army showed that the death-rate in the American army 
was “twice the present death-rate in the general population and five times the 
present army rate.’’ Curiously enough, Forry seems to have had little under- 
standing of the possible value of mortality statistics in public health work. His 
object seems to have been “the development of the laws of climate and the ap- 
plication of these laws to the elucidation of disease.” 

In view of the developing work of the Census Bureau in the field of vital 
statistics, Professor Willcox rightly thinks that the time has come for “a 
systematic interpretation of their import for the country’s health, present and 
future” and the Willcox “Introduction” is to be regarded “‘as presenting sample 
results from sinking a few shafts into these piles of unsmelted ore and perhaps 
helping later writers and the public to judge whether more shafts will pay for the 
drilling.” 

The volume includes discussions of estimates of population, death-rate de- 
creases, seasonal distribution of deaths and births, deaths and death-rates by 
sex, age, and marital condition, marriage and the marriage-rate, divorces and 
the divorce-rate, and other important subjects. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CONGRESS 


Old Age Pensions. Hearings before the Committee on Pensions, United 
States Senate, Seventy-third Congress, second session, on S. 493, 
April 17, 1934. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1934- 

Of the seventeen pages of this small volume of “‘Hearings,’’ ten are contrib- 
uted by Mr. Abraham Epstein. His testimony, however, needs to be supple- 
mented by—or read together with—his testimony before this same Committee 
in the Seventy-second Congress,’ which is a more carefully prepared statement 
on the same subject. 


t See Hearing on S. 3037, March 26, 1932. 
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The merits of Mr. Epstein’s vigorous support of old age pension measures, 
both in Congress and in the various state legislatures, are well known. Certain 
questions, however, must be raised about whether he is not mistaken in continu- 
ing support for a plan for federal aid for pensions when present conditions are 
ripe for more liberal thinking on the subject. 

Mr. Epstein fails to emphasize sufficiently the great weakness of the present 
state laws. With a few well-known exceptions, such as New York, Massachu- 
setts, and California, the state laws have the inherent defect of resting on the 
old principle of local responsibility for public welfare measures. Mr. Epstein 
passes lightly over this basic weakness of the state pension laws and looks to the 
improvements that will undoubtedly result from (1) proposed federal aid of one- 
third and (2) substitution of state-wide mandatory systems for the still surviving 
local option systems. The whole subject of “federal aid” and “local responsibil- 
ity’’ for human needs has been placed on a wholly new basis since Mr. Epstein’s 
testimony before the Pensions Committee of 1932. There is no reason today, in 
view of the present acceptance of federal responsibility for public welfare, to con- 
tinue the support of the cumbersome system of state responsibility with a small 
amount (the proposed one-third) of federal aid. In view of present changed 
conditions the best measure is one calling for an outright federal pension admin- 
istered through a competent federal welfare bureau leaving the state welfare 
funds, so laboriously obtained in forty-eight different jurisdictions, free for the 
many local needs at present so inadequately met. 

Briefly, the most important points regarding old age pensions at the present 
time are precisely two: 

1. The only effective system is a completely national system. 

2. The system must be “non-contributory” so far as the workers are con- 
cerned and equally ‘“‘non-contributory” so far as the local governments—states 
or counties—are concerned. 

Mr. Epstein acknowledges the weakness of the state laws: “In view, however, 
of the difficult financial conditions which all states are facing . . . . the laws now 
on the statute books are neither liberal nor adequate” and he adds (p. 8) “much 
as the states would like to improve these laws they cannot do so without some 
aid from the Federal Government.” The italics here are ours. Many social 
workers are convinced the old age pension situation will not be satisfactory until 
the entire cost and administration of old age pensions is taken over by the federal 
government. Instead of Mr. Epstein’s “‘Federal aid toward old age pensions”’ 
(p. 8), the present demand should be for federal old age pensions! 

Mr. Epstein dismisses or condemns the various other bills in Congress pro- 
viding for old age pensions. His reason is as follows: ‘Most of them are for a 
Federal system and (they) are not all based on co-operation with the State, 
which we believe is the only sound proposition at this time” (p. 13). And his 
crowning argument for the passage of the Dill-Connery Bill is as follows: “One 
of the reasons why I feel this should be done, if your committee really wants to 
see that the job is done right from the start, is that we feel that pressure for pure 
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Federal legislation will become so strong you will be unable to withstand it un- 
less this is done. I feel you can accomplish by this plan a much better system 
actually, and that if the Federal-aid system is liberal you can do a better job 
than by taking it up by way of a complete Federal system” (p. 13). 

It is to be hoped that Senator Dill, whose generous support of the old age pen- 
sion movement should be acknowledged with warm appreciation, may come to 
see the greater merits in the completely federal system which Mr. Epstein so 
lightly casts aside. 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS AND MINIMUM WAGE LAWS 


Second Report to the Massachusetts General Court of the Commission on 
Interstate Compacts Affecting Labor and Industries, June, 1934 (House 
No. 1641). Boston, 1934. Pp. 18. 

The problem of interstate relationships in the field of public welfare has long 
had a special interest for social workers. The assignment of welfare responsibil- 
ity to the states and their local divisions has meant that within the states energy 
and effort have often been wastefully devoted to solving the problem as to who 
should pay rather than to learning the nature of the need and applying appro- 
priate resources. But, at any rate, need could or can be met in one township or 
county and the cost collected from another. When, however, the question is be- 
tween and among states, the situation is different, since there is no provision by 
which one can advance the cost with assurance of being able to collect the 
amount necessary to reimburse its treasury. That these interstate questions 
might be dealt with by interstate agreements is at least implied in the United 
States Constitution when it refers to them as requiring congressional approval 
(Art. I, sec. 10). The plan of uniform legislation is the remedy generally pro- 
posed, but the resort to interstate agreements has been suggested by a number 
of students of the problem. 

Professor Felix Frankfurter and Professor James M. Landis,! for example, 
urged the compact as the important device of general national advance; Miss 
Richmond was impressed with the idea when she was studying the intricacies of 
the marriage legislation ;? Dr. Stagg Whitin persuaded many governors that such 
agreements would greatly facilitate the proper solution of the prison industry 
question.3 Recently an association of parole officers announced an ambitious 


t Vale Law Review, XXXIV (1925), 685. 


2 Marriage and the State, p. 211. 

3 See Initial Conference, Committee on Allocation of Prison Industries, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, April 9, 10, 11, 1924 (Publication of the National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor). See also Laws of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1925, p. 188, “An Act Authorizing and Empowering the Department of Welfare 
to Sell Surplus Products of Prison Industries to the Government of the United States 

. and to the Government of Any State or Commonwealth of the United States; and 
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plan (Metropolitan press, July, 1, 1934) for securing agreements with reference to 
prisoners on parole to which all the states in the Union would be party. So far 
however, the results of such efforts are very slight, except possibly in the case of 
insane patients where there are understandings and “gentlemen’s agreements” 
that serve the purpose of relieving one state of the cost of care, whether or not 
they assure adequate and appropriate care. Recently another ambitious at- 
tempt in this direction has been made under the leadership of Governor Winant 
of New Hampshire. The plan is so elaborate and so well thought out that the 
agreement is given at length. It may, however, be prefaced with a brief account 
of the antecedent developments. 

In 1933 the Massachusetts legislature authorized the establishment of a 
Commission on Interstate Compacts, and similar commissions have been set up 
in Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. By January of 1934 the Massachusetts Commission was 
able to report that mandatory minimum wage laws were recommended in Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and New York and that an interstate 
compact on the subject was being negotiated. Interstate conferences were held 
in Boston, Providence, Albany, and Concord; and on May 29, 1934, a compact 
was agreed upon and signed not only by representatives of the four states men- 
tioned but by those of Maine and Pennsylvania as well. The life of the Commis- 
sion has been extended, and its powers increased to include any other states that 
may wish to join and to deal with any aspect of the labor question looking to- 
ward greater uniformity in labor legislation. The results of this effort will be 
eagerly watched by all students of industrial relations as well as of govern- 
mental organization. 


COMPACT FOR ESTABLISHING UNIFORM STANDARDS FOR CONDITIONS 
OF EMPLOYMENT, PARTICULARLY WITH REGARD TO THE MINI- 
MUM WAGE, IN STATES RATIFYING THE SAME 


Tite I. Poxtcy AND INTENT 


Whereas, Enforcement among the industrial States of the Union of reasonably uni- 
form standards for labor in industry, determined in accordance with the general welfare, 
would not only benefit labor but would be of real advantage to employers, removing the 
pressure toward low wages, long hours of work, exploitation of minors and women, and 
similar action commonly admitted to be injurious to all concerned; and 

Whereas, The advantages of such uniform standards have already been indicated by 
the operation of the National Industrial Recovery Act and the codes of fair competition 
adopted thereunder; and 


to Any County, City, Borough, Township, or Other Organized Subdivision of Any State 
or Commonwealth of the United States; and to Any Institution Maintained by, or Re- 
ceiving Aid from, Any State or Commonwealth of the United States, or Any Organized 
Subdivision Thereof, April 7, 1925.” Both conveniently found in S. P. Breckinridge, 
Public Welfare Administration in the United States, pp. 550-51. 
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Whereas, Such operation points to the desirability of continued uniform legislation 
affecting labor standards, by federal action or otherwise, and of joint action by the 
States to establish such uniform standards; and 

Whereas, The establishment of reasonably uniform standards in States concerned 
with the same general fields of industry and competitors in the same markets will afford 
the advantages of stability in labor legislation to all concerned, with disadvantage to 
none; 

Now, therefore, The States whose Commissioners have signed this compact and which 
have, by their legislatures, ratified the same, acting to promote the genera! welfare of 
the people, do hereby join in establishing the said compact to provide uniform minimum 
standards affecting labor and industry in the said States. 

Provided, however, that nothing herein contained shall be construed as abrogating, 
repealing, modifying or interfering with the operation of laws already in effect in any 
State party hereto which establish standards equivalent to or above those herein speci- 
fied, nor to prevent or discourage the enactment of additional laws establishing similar 
or higher standards; nor shall anything herein contained repeal or affect any laws con- 
cerning conditions of employment that are not in conflict herewith or that deal with sub- 
jects not included herein; and 

Provided, further, that no part of any Title of this compact nor of any legislation 
adopted in pursuance thereof, except as may be expressly specified in such Title or in 
such legislation, shall be in effect in any State party hereto until this compact shall have 
been approved as provided in section 6 of Title II; but whenever Titles I and II hereof 
and any other Title included herein are so approved and ratified, such Titles shall be in 
full force and effect as laws of the States so approving and ratifying the same. 


Tite II. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SECTION 1. Each State party to this compact shall require its administrative agency 
or agencies charged with the administration and enforcement of this compact and of 
state laws relating thereto, to make comprehensive and detailed reports concerning the 
operation and administration of said compact and laws. Such agency shall report at 
least once each year and shall send copies of such report to the interstate commission 
established under the following section, to the Governors of the several ratifying States 
and to the appropriate administrative agencies in such States. 

SEc. 2. Each State party hereto shall make provision for a continui.g unpaid com- 
mission representing industry, labor, and the public, and appointed by the Governor of 
said State, to deal with the other ratifying States concerning questions arising under this 
compact and the operation of the same within the limits of their respective States. The 
chairman of such state commission shall be designated by the Governor and shall be the 
representative of his State on an interstate commission which shall be composed of the 
representatives so designated by the several States parties to this compact. The Gov- 
ernors of the signatory States shall request the President of the United States to appoint 
a representative of the Federal government to the interstate commission. The expenses 
of the interstate commission shall be shared equally by the States ratifying this compact. 
The interstate commission shall annually make a report of its activities and shall furnish 
copies to the Governors of the ratifying States and to the permanent commissions of 
such States. 

Sec. 3. Should any question arise on the part of one or more of the States ratifying 
this compact, concerning a matter involved in said compact or in any state law adopted 
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in pursuance thereof, then such question shall be brought before the said interstate com- 
mission for consideration. Said interstate commission shall make any necessary investi- 
gations, shall publish its findings and any recommendations, and shall furnish copies of 
such findings and recommendations to the state commissions in each State party to this 
compact. 

Sec. 4. If any ratifying State should desire a modification of any provision or pro- 
visions of this compact, or a revision of the entire compact, or if for any reason it should 
become desirable to extend the scope of said compact, the aforesaid interstate commis- 
sion shall, upon the application of one or more of the ratifying States, and after 30 days’ 
notice to the Governors and state commissions of the other States, proceed to consider 
such application and the reasons advanced for the proposed modification or revision, 
and shall make such recommendations to the ratifying States concerning the same as 
may seem fitting and proper. Whenever said modification, revision or extension is rati- 
fied in the manner prescribed in Section 6 of this Title for the ratification of this original 
compact, and the Congress of the United States has consented thereto, then such modifi- 
cation, revision or extension shall be in full force and effect in the States ratifying the 
same. 

SEc. 5. Each State party to this compact agrees that it will not withdraw therefrom 
until it has reported to the interstate commission the reasons for its desire to withdraw. 
The interstate commission shall, upon receipt of such report, investigate the situation 
and shall, within six months, submit its recommendations. If the State still desires to 
withdraw from the compact, it shall defer such action for two years from the date of 
the findings of the interstate commission. 

Sec. 6. Upon ratification by the legislative act of the requisite number of States as 
specified in subsequent Titles of this compact, and with the consent of the Congress of 
the United States, this compact shall be in full force and effect in the States ratifying 
the same. Each State so ratifying shall forthwith enact necessary and suitable legisla- 
tion to establish and maintain the minimum standards set forth in the following Title 
or Titles, and shall make provision for the continuing state commission required by 
section 2 of this Title. The appropriate administrative agencies of each State shall there- 
after enforce and supervise the operation of the laws relating to this compact and the 
laws enacted to make the provisions of said compact effective. 

Sec. 7. Any State may at any time become a party to this compact by taking the 
action required by the preceding section of this Title to ratify the same, subject to the 
consent of the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 8. If any part of this compact or the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance should be held to be contrary to the constitution of any ratifying State or of 
the United States, all other separable parts of said compact and the application of such 
parts to other persons or circumstances shall continue to be in full force and effect. 


Titte III. Mrintuum WaGE 


Section 1. No employer shall pay a woman, or a minor under 21 years of age, an un- 
fair or oppressive wage. 

SEc. 2. The state agency administering the minimum wage law enacted in con- 
formity with this compact shall have authority to investigate the wages of women and 
minors; to appoint wage boards, upon which employers, employees and the public shall 
have equal representation, for the purpose of recommending minimum fair wage rates 
for women and minors; and, after a public hearing, to enter directory orders based on 
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the determinations of the wage boards, together with such administrative rulings as are 
appropriate to make the determinations effective; and may have further authority, 
without the agency of a wage board, to enter such orders in the case of occupations with 
less than a specified number of employees. 

Sec. 3. The state administrative agency and the wage boards appointed by such 
agency shall have authority to administer oaths and to require by subpoena the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the production of records relative to the wages of 
women and minors. 

Sec. 4. The state administrative agency shall have further authority to inspect to 
determine compliance with its orders; to publish the names of employers violating a 
directory order; and, after a directory order has been in effect for a specified period, to 
make such order mandatory after a public hearing thereon. Such mandatory order shall 
carry a penalty of fine, imprisonment, or both. Said agency shall have authority to re- 
convene wage boards or to form new wage boards for the purpose of modifying wage 
orders. It shall have authority at any time on its own motion to modify administrative 
regulations after a public hearing thereon. 

Sec. 5. The state administrative agency shall have authority to issue special licenses 
to employees who, by reason of physical or mental condition, are incapable of earning 
the minimum fair wage rate established for the occupation in which they are employed. 
Said agency shall have authority to take assignment of wage claims at the request of 
women or minor employees paid less than the minimum wage to which they are entitled 
under a mandatory order, and to bring legal action necessary to collect such claims. 
Such employees shall be authorized, under the statute, to recover by civil action the full 
amount to which they are entitled under a mandatory fair wage order. 

Sec. 6. Employers subject to the minimum wage law enacted in conformity here- 
with shall be required to keep specified records including the names, addresses, occupa- 
tions, hours and wages of the women and minors in their employ; to permit the inspec- 
tion and transcript of such records by the state administrative agency and its authorized 
representatives; and, upon request, to furnish said agency with a sworn statement of the 
same. Employers shall further be required to post and maintain the notices regarding 
wage orders issued by the state administrative agency. 

Sec. 7. Each minimum wage law so enacted shall contain provisions for appeal to 
the courts on questions of law by persons aggrieved by the decisions of said agency. Said 
law shall also contain a provision to the effect that in nv case shall wage orders or decrees 
entered under a previously existing law be nullified until the provisions of the law enact- 
ed in conformity herewith have become operative and until new wage orders covering 
the same occupations have been entered and made effective. 

Sec. 8. Each minimum wage law enacted in conformity herewith shall contain a sav- 
ing clause to the effect that if any provisions of such law or its application be held in- 
valid, the remainder of the law and its application elsewhere shall not be affected there- 
by. 

SEc. 9. Mandatory fair wage legislation now in effect in any of the signatory States, 
and such legislation in course of passage in any of such States as is in conformity with 
the provisions of this compact, is hereby declared to meet the minimum standards re- 
quired by this compact. 

SEc. 10. This compact as applied to minimum wage shall, when ratified by two or 
more States in accordance with the provisions of section 6 of Title IT, be in full force and 
effect in the States so ratifying the same. 
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In witness whereof the Commissioners of the States of Connecticut, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, and of the Commonwealths of Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, have signed this compact in a single original which shall be deposited 
in the archives of the Department of State of the United States of America at Washing- 
ton, D.C., and of which a duly certified copy shall be forwarded to the Governor of each 
of the signatory States. 

Done at Concord, New Hampshire, this twenty-ninth day of May in the Year of our 
Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and Thirty Four 


An Act ratifying an Interstate Compact for establishing Uniform Standards for Con- 
ditions of Employment, particularly with Regard to the Minimum Wage, in States 
ratifying the Same. 

Whereas, The general court, by chapter forty-four of the resolves of nineteen hundred 
thirty-three, established a commission on interstate compacts affecting labor and indus- 
tries to meet with like commissions appointed with like authority on the part of certain 
specified states, or any of them, for the purpose of negotiating or agreeing upon a joint 
report; and 

Whereas, The said commission, in conference with commissions and delegates ap- 
pointed for the same purpose by six of the states named in said chapter forty-four, has 
agreed upon and signed a joint report in the form of a compact “for establishing uniform 
standards for conditions of employment, particularly with regard to the minimum wage, 
in states ratifying the same’’; and 

Whereas, The said compact is recommended by said commission to the general court 
for ratification, and is in detail as follows: 

Whereas, The general court has enacted a mandatory minimum wage law as chapter 
three hundred eight of the acts of the current session, and said law conforms to the 
standards prescribed by the compact aforesaid. Now therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

SECTION 1. The compact heretofore described, entitled “Compact for establishing 
Uniform Standards for Conditions of Employment, particularly with Regard to the 
Minimum Wage, in States ratifying the Same,” signed by commissioners and delegates 
from seven states at Concord, New Hampshire, on the twenty-ninth day of May, nine- 
teen hundred thirty-four, is hereby approved and ratified on the part of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

Src. 2. The governor shall give notice of this act of ratification to the governor of 
each of the other signatory states and to the president of the United States as soon as 
practicable after approval of the same. 











